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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


No  Reader  Likes  a  Poorly  Folded  Newspaper! 


SCOTT  “Extra  Hi-speed”  Folders  assure  neat¬ 
ly  folded  newspapers.  The  only  folder  hnilt 
with  a  3  to  2  ratio,  i.e.,  a  three-snrfaee  fold¬ 
ing  cylinder  with  patented  expansion  bands 
and  eo-aotinj;  two-snrface  euttiiig  cylinders. 
“Straight”  or  “collect”,  book  form  or  sec¬ 
tional,  makes  possible  the  sueeessfnl  handling 
of  all  newspapers  from  a  4-page  tabloid  to  a 
96-page  full  size  newspaper.  No  other  folder 
has  this  wide  range  capacity. 

SCOTT  Folders  start  with  the  units  without 
lost  motfon  to  break  webs.  The  number  of 
pages  being  printed  does  not  restrict  the  speed 


of  the  folders.  When  yon  use  a  SCOTT  3  to  2 
ratio  folder,  the  inside  section  of  a  collated 
newspaper  does  not  protrude  beyond  the  out¬ 
side  section.  All  other  folders  are  2  to  1  ratio 
and  out  the  outside  section  shorter,  causing 
poorly  folded  newspapers. 

The  features  of  SCOTT  Folders  assure  the 
publishers,  equipped  with  SCOTT  Presses, 
the  greatest  performance  in  delivering  a  well 
printed  and  neatly  folded  newspaper. 

Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 
new  plant  .  .  .  Consult  SCOTT  on  the  fastest, 
most  versatile  newspaper  press  equipment 
ever  developed.  We  invite  your  inquiries. 


Buy  tvith  Confidence  . . .  Buy  SCOTT 
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AIR  RAID  WARNING  SYSTEM — The  Bell  System  is  provi<ling  nationwide 
facilities  for  defense  at  the  request  of  military  authorities.  The  photograph 
shows  aireraft  movements  being  mapped  in  a  Civilian  Defense  "lilter" 
center,  as  reports  from  observation  posts  are  received  by  telephone. 


TheTelephone  Is  a  Vital  Link 
in  Civilian  Defense 


The  Nation’s  air  raid  warning  system 
is  just  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the 
Bell  System  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  help  make  this  country  strong  and  safe. 
Civilian  Defense  is  based  on  quick  com¬ 
munications  and  the  telephone  is  a  vital, 
indispensable  link  in  it. 

Defense  is  our  No.  1  job  and  we  are 
giving  it  first  call  on  new  construction  and 
facilities.  We  know  you  would  want  it 
that  way. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Smart  Head 

To  THE  Editor:  Here’s  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  fine  headwriting,  from  the 
Jersey  Journal:  “Sox  (Red,  White) 
’  Blue  As  Flag  Grip  Lessens.” 

Arthur  D.  Mackie, 
Jersey  Journal, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pleased 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  seen 
Professor  Ellard’s  excellent  review 
of  my  Manual  of  Journalism. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  kind 
things  that  Professor  Ellard  has  to 
say  about  the  Manual,  which  I 
hope  will  prove  of  some  interest 
in  your  country. 

Viscount  Kemsley, 
Kemsky  House, 
London,  W.  C.  1. 

*  *  * 

To  THE  Editor:  Thanks  for  the 
nice  plug  you  gave  our  radio-tv 
show,  “United — or  Not.” 

Max  Harrelson, 
Associated  Press. 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Blast  the  Gangsters! 

To  THE  Editor:  I  note  in  the 
July  14th  issue  of  E&P  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  announces:  “It 
is  preparing  a  campaign  for  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  etc.,  to  support  the 


Description  in  the  Christian 
Advocate:  “She  was  a  woman  in 
her  early  fifties,  rather  well  dressed 
and  generally  meat  in  appear¬ 
ance.” 

■ 

Inauguration  story  in  the  Bed¬ 
ford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail:  “D  ir  ag 
the  afternoon,  the  new  cit-  offi¬ 
cials  will  be  administere  .  their 
oats  by  the  mayor.” 

■ 

Headline  in  the  Michigan  City 
(Mich.)  News-Dispatch:  “Mother 
of  12  Children  Advocates  Relaxa¬ 
tion.” 

■ 

ad  in  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press:  “Girls’  Wool  Suits  for  girls 
with  a  navy  top  and  a  plaid  bot¬ 
tom.” 

■ 

Display  ad  in  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald:  “Bring  Your 
Bedroom  Problems  To  Me.” 

■ 

Headline  in  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic:  “’Copter 
Used  To  Help  Hurt  GIs  in  Ko¬ 
rea.” 


Crusade  for  Freedom,  the  objective 
being  to  enroll  twenty-five  million 
citizens  in  the  Crusade  and  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $3,500,000  by 
popular  subscription  to  suppon 
it.” 

How  hypocritical! 

That  organization  could  blast 
the  gangsters  out  of  the  Kremlin 
by  preparing  a  page  advertisement 
the  newspapers  and  magazines 
should  be  glad  to  run  free,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  plain  simple  words  the 
people  and  even  the  editors  and 
publishers  could  grasp,  exposing 
and  denouncing  the  gigantic  hoax 
that  Stalin  has  perpetrated  on  the 
world  that  the  Marxist-Communist 
system  has  ever  been  successfully 
established  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Miller  Freeman, 

71  Columbia  St., 
Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Public  Housing  Survey 

To  THE  Editor:  Twenty-eight 
out  of  33  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  queried  as  to  whether 
they  would  favor  additional  public 
housing  in  their  towns  if  the  need 
were  proven  said  they  favored  it. 
Only  two  said  they  did  not  favor 
it  and  two  qualified  their  answers. 

The  answers  to  the  question  and 
others  on  public  housing  resulted 
from  a  survey  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press.  St.  Joseph  is  attempting  to 
settle  the  question  of  whether  it 
will  have  public  housing  or  not. 
The  editor  of  the  News-Press 
asked  33  editors  and  publishers  of 
papers  in  cities  where  public  hous¬ 
ing  has  been  tried  for  their  reac¬ 
tions  to  it. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “Do 
you  regard  public  housing  as  a 
I’angerous  experiment  in  social¬ 
ism?”  22  answered  no,  3  answered 
yes,  and  6  qualified  their  answers. 

Twenty-nine  editors  said  proper¬ 
ty  values  had  not  suffered  as  the 
result  of  public  housing  and  two 
said  yes.  On  the  question  of  com¬ 
petition  with  private  enterprise,  21 
editors  said  they  did  not  consider 
it  competitive,  three  said  it  was, 
and  nine  qualified  their  answers 
chiefly  to  say  that  it  was  competi¬ 
tive  with  slum  landlords  only. 

Twenty-nine  editors  also  said 
there  was  no  evidence  of  political 
abuses  or  favoritism;  two  said  there 
was.  Thirty  answered  that  there 
were  no  high  salaries  paid  in  con¬ 
nection  with  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  one  answered  yes,  and  one 
qualified  his  answer. 

John  M.  Ducey 
•  Executive  Director 

National  Association 
of  Housing  Officials, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


Vol.  84.  No.  32,  August  4,  1061.  Editor  It  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is  pub¬ 
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'pack  your  hags. 


ChartiCf  we  need 


you  in  Washington 


Don't  smile.  Maybe  your  name  is  Charlie.  And  what  would  you  do  if 
George  Marshall  or  Sidney  Weinberg  or  Mike  DiSalle’s  “professional  body 
snatcher"  put  the  Washington  snatch  on  you? 

Just  take  a  thing  like  Charlie’s  worry  about  money.  Why  not?  Charlie’s 
not  greedy.  Charlie  doesn’t  earn  $100,000  a  year.  But  he’s  got  a  girl  in 
Wellesley,  a  boy  ready  for  prep  school,  two  cars,  a  fat  mortgage,  taxes  and 
all  the  other  stuff  most  men  manage  to  hang  around  their  necks  by  the  time 
they  hit  forty. 

What’s  the  answer?  What  are  the  pros  and  cons  the  average  businessman 
in  your  town  bumps  up  against  when  he’s  called  to  Washington?  Read 
“Man  Hunt  on  the  Potomac"  by  Sam  Stavisky  in  August  Nation’s  Business. 
There  may  well  be  something  in  it  you’ll  want  to  pass  on  to  your  readers. 
Ask  us  for  a  complimentary  copy. 
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NATION^S  BUSINESS 


A  GENERAL  MAGAZINE  FOR  BUSINESSMEN 


Note  to  pnblie  illations  men  •  •  •  Of  all  magazines  published  especially  for  businessmen.  Nation’s  Business  is  far 
and  away  the  biggest  .  .  .  three-quarters  of  a  million  mass  coverage  of  business  management.  It  gives  you  all  the  proven  power 
of  mass  communication  to  merchandise  your  client’s  ideas  to  businessmen  ...  to  men  who  are  active  in  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  clubs  and  civic  affairs.  Write  for  the  NB  facts  today.  Nation's  Business,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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Your  key  to 

more  retail  store  linage, 

more  notional  advertising  business 


Here  are  20  newspapers  already  signed  up  to  publish  a 
fall  men’s  fashion  section  with  material  prepared  by 
Men’s  Wear  Magazine: 

•  Boston  Globe 

•  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 

•  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

•  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger 

•  Dallas  Times  Herald 

•  Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 

•  Detroit  Free  Press 

•  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier«Press 

•  Joliet  (III.)  Herald  News 

•  Portland  Oregonian 

•  San  Francisco  News 

•  Washington  Post 

•  Wisconsin  (Madison)  State  Journal 

•  Indianapolis  Times 

•  Knoxville  News  Sentinel 

•  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

•  Bloomington  (III.)  Pantograph 

•  Illinois  (Springfield)  State  Journal 

•  Cleveland  News 

•  Houston  Press 

Men’s  Wear  Magazine,  the  national  business  publication 
of  the  men’s  apparel  industry,  offers  a  new  fashion  syn¬ 
dicate  service  for  newspapers.  This  service  will  furnish 
your  newspaper  with  all  the  editorial  material  needed 
for  a  complete  men’s  fashion  and  merchandise  section  of 
any  size  from  8  to  20  pages.  This  includes:  fashion  and 
merchandise  stories,  feature  articles,  photographs  and 
drawings. 

For  complete  details  write  at  once  to:  William  D. 
Williams,  General  Manager. 

MEN'S  WEAR  MAGAZINE 

A  Fairchild  Publication  •  7  East  I2th  St.,  New  York  3 
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continued  from  page  2 

It  Isn't  'Kid  StuH'  It  discriminates  against  the  ma: 

To  THE  Editor:  In  his  syndi-  who  has  lost  his  job  through  no 
cated  column,  “News  Behind  the 
News”,  for  June  29,  1951,  Ray 
Tucker  made  some  comments 
about  special  issues  of  U.S.  post¬ 
age  stamps  that  revealed  a  lament¬ 
able  lack  of  information  on  the 
subject. 

H.  L.  Lindquist,  publisher  of 
Stamps,  a  weekly  magazine  for 


fault  of  his  own.  It  shuts  off 
company  from  a  source  of  nei 
ideas  and  new  blood. 

Seniority  as  a  flexible  policy 
however,  permits  by-passing  o! 
workers  who  have  reached  tht 
limit  of  their  capabilities.  It  pro 
vides  the  incentive  for  others  to 
do  more  than  is  required  for  j 


stamp  collectors,  has  written  what  secure  place  on  a  payroll.  It  spurs 


I  regard  a  superb  discussion  of 
the  fallacies  in  Mr.  Tucker’s  col¬ 
umn.  This  appears  in  the  July  21 
issue  of  his  weekly. 

The  Tucker  column  indicates 
that  newspaper  editors  need  a  little 
education  when  it  comes  to 
stamps.  .  .  .  I'm  distressed  because 
so  many  newspaper  editors  seem 
to  feel  that  stamp  collecting  is 
“kid  stuff”  and  doesn’t  call  for 
accurate  reporting. 

William  W.  Wylie, 
Western  Stamp  Collector, 
Albany,  Oregon. 

Saving  Our  Forests 

To  THE  Editor:  Let  us  be  fair 
about  this  question  of  Canadian 
pulp.  Page  4  of  July  21st  edition 
of  your  paper  prints  a  letter  from 
Harry  M.  Ayers  of  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star. 

This  “destroying  of  the  deep 


the  lazy  with  a  veiled  threat. 

So  long  as  the  age-old  formula 
for  success  in  a  chosen  vocatka 
remain  in  force,  seniority  as  a  lat 
might  be  ill-advised.  One  serioush 
doubts  if  even  union  overlori 
intended  it  to  be  a  vehicle  by 
which  a  man  plods  forward  o 
reaps  rewards  in  lieu  of  conscien¬ 
tious  application  to  his  job. 

Its  loudest  proponents,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  the  fearful.  Its  foes, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  bravt. 

Lawrence  B.  Smith, 

61  Parkside  Lane, 
Bayonne,  N.  ]. 
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50  Years  Ago — “Condensatioi 

_ _  ^  ^  ^  is  the  motto  in  the  most  success- 

friendship”  between  you  and  Can-  lul  newsjwper  offices.  The  art  of 


padding  has  been  superseded  by 
that  of  intelligent  butchering.”... 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill  has  r^ 
ceived  a  medal  from  King  Edward 
for  his  work  as  war  corresponden: 
in  South  Africa. 

From  Editor  &  PuBLisHa 
*  *  * 

30  Years  Ago — On  behalf  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  U.  S. 
Senator  Joseph  1.  France  wen: 
directly  to  Lenin  and  obtained  the 
release  of  Mrs.  Marguerite  E 
Harrison,  Sun  staffer,  from  No- 
venski  Prison,  Moscow.  She  had 
been  jailed  as  a  “spy”  for  gather 
ing  material  for  articles. 

From  Editor  &  Publishq 


10  Years  Ago — Marketing  Ei- 


ada  .  .  .  what  does  he  mean? 

When  you  Americans  have  taken 
all  the  pulp  there  is  in  Canada, 
when  our  forests  are  a  complete 
instead  of  merely  a  25  per  cent 
shambles,  when  that  is  achieved — 
will  this  “deep  friendship”  be  in¬ 
terred  with  the  bones  of  our  for¬ 
ests,  (if  I  may  mix  the  metaphor 
a  bit)?  Doesn’t  Mr.  Ayers  realize 
that  the  U.  S.  is  conserving  its  own 
forests  at  the  expense  of  ours? 

E.  CURWAIN, 

17  Bowsprit  Ave., 

Weston,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoughts  on  Seniority 
To  THE  Editor:  A  newspaper¬ 
man  who  handles  labor  copy  is  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  management’s  .  »  ,  .-e  . .  r 

trend  toward  establishment  of  testified  befm 

seniority  as  a  right  of  the  indi-  ^CC  on  joint  newspaper-radio 
vidual.  I  wonder  if  this  is  wise.  ownership  that  advertisers  selec 
Seniority  as  a  law  in  employe  ^or  the  most  effective  cover- 

relations,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  ^8®  at  the  least  cost;  are  not  con- 

apt  to  become  a  crutch  for  me-  cerned  about  who  owns  medi^ 

diocre  ability.  Seniority  as  a  flex-  From^  Editor  &  Publishb 

ible  policy,  on  the  other  hand, 

used  only  in  evaluating  workers  of  At  /l/l 

equal  ability  by  a  fair  and  alert 

boss,  is  the  goal  toward  which  * 

unions  and  management  should  This  Week  —  Vitriolic  Divii 
strive.  Zaslavsky,  writing  in  Pravda,  caft 

Seniority,  strictly  applied,  is  a  Maj.  Gen.  John  O’Daniel,  forme 
shield  for  lack  of  initiative  and  U.  S.  Military  Attache  at  the  Mos- 
accomplishment.  It  automatically  cow  Embassy,  a  “spy”  and  “liar’, 
pushes  along  the  man  who  can’t  suggesting  he  was  blind  and  dal 

get  things  on  his  own.  and  spent  his  time  peering  undtf 

It  penalizes  the  alert  individual  fences  not  to  see  evidences  « 
who,  realizing  that  he  is  up  a  Soviet  progress, 
dead-end  street,  changes  jobs  for 
one  more  to  his  liking.  _  ___ 
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1901-50TH  anniversary-1951 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Son  Francisco  •  Hamilton,  Conada 


A  fesv  of  the  many  technical  packaging  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  helped  bring  more  profits  to  many 
industries  and  more  pleasures  into  many  lives. 


Canco  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  education 
texts  on  nutritive  values  and  public  health  aspects 
of  canned  foods. 


Canco  established  the  first  Nutrition  Laboratory 
devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  the  canning 
industry. 


Canco  established  the  first  specifications  for  the 
chemical  composition  of  steel  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  corrosion-resistant  tin  plate. 


Canco  publishes  the  one  and  only  “Canned  Food 
Reference  Manual"  (3  editions)  now  widely  used 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  by  the  medical  and 
public  health  professions. 


0,  Canco  first  established  a  system  of  tempers  for 
tin  plate  to  produce  better  formed  and  stronger 
cans. 


0^  Canco  invented  the  “High-Short”  aseptic  closing 
systems  of  canning  for  liquids  and  for  solids. 


3,  Canco  invented  the  Tenderometer  which  provides 
a  means  of  quality  control  of  raw  green  peas. 


lO.  Canco  first  applied  commercially  the  new  Agita¬ 
tion  principle  in  the  vacuum  packing  of  vegetables. 


Canco  made  possible  the  first  commercial  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  vacuum-pack  and  vacuum-closure 
principles  to  the  canning  of  vegetables. 


4. 


Canco  discovered  the  cause  and  control  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  type  of  off-flavor  spoilage  in  tomato  juice, 
due  to  an  organism  which  Canco  isolated  and 
named. 


11.  Canco  pioneered  and  developed  the  low-oxygen 
closure  (L.O.C.)  method  for  fruit  juices  and  beer. 


The  man  who  talks  to  Presidents 


I 


There  are  times  in  Washington  when  what  the 
press  corps  buzzes  about  is  not  the  news  so  much 
as  one  of  their  own  colleagues  who  makes  news. 
Twice,  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
broken  their  rule  against  in¬ 
dividual  interviews  to  talk  to 
him  for  publication.  For 
leaders  in  Washington  know, 
as  do  thousands  of  readers 
all  over  the  country,  that 
there  is  no  more  lucid,  in¬ 
formed,  or  penetrating  writ¬ 
ing  on  national  affairs  today 
than  is  done  by  Arthur  Krock 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

Arthur  Krock  has  been  a 
reporter  for  more  than  four 
decades.  He  was  a  full- 
fledged  Washington  correspondent  when  Taft 
was  President.  Since  1932,  he  has  been  chief  of 
The  Times  Washington  bureau,  the  largest  main¬ 
tained  by  any  publication.  His  column  on  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  “In  the  Nation,”  is  an  outstanding 


feature  of  The  Times  editorial  page.  Three  of  the 
men  in  his  bureau  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes,  the 
highest  honor  in  American  journalism.  His  own 
distinguished  reporting  of  Washington  news  has 
twice  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Reporters  and  editors  like 
Arthur  Krock,  pooling  their 
skills  and  talents  each  day, 
help  make  The  New  York 
Times  the  interesting,  author¬ 
itative,  unusual  newspaper  it 

is.  Readers  believe  in  it,  trust 

it,  rely  upon  it. 

*And  when  readers  get 

more  out  of  a  newspaper,  ad¬ 
vertisers  get  more,  too.  That 
explains  why  The  Times  has 
been  New  York’s  advertising 
leader  for  32  consecutive  years... and  why  last 
year  it  published  the  most  advertising  any 
New  York  newspaper  has  ever  carried.  There’s 
a  lot  about  The  New  York  Times  you  ought  to 
know.  Let  us  tell  you. 
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Debut  of  ITU’s  Meriden  Daily 
Received  with  Cool  Interest 


Watch  and  Wait  Attitude 
Adopted  by  Conn.  Yankees 

By  Roy  Erwin 


Meriden,  Conn.  —  A  strike- 
sponsored,  union-subsidized  tabloid 
newspaper — designed  as  a  daily 
digest — is  an  oddity  here  that  is 
being  received  with  the  coolly  re¬ 
served  detachment  proverbial  with 
friendly  but  frugal  New  England¬ 
ers. 

Most  of  the  43,748  Connecticut 
Yankees  living  here  in  the  “Silver 
City”  in  the  “Heart  of  Connec¬ 
ticut”  appear  to  have  adopted  an 
attitude  of  watchful  waiting  in 
connection  with  the  newcomer 
the  Daily  News-Digest,  which  ap¬ 
peared  July  17  as  successor  to  the 
standard-size  Meriden  Star,  also 
founded  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Apathetic  Public 

Meridenians  gemerally  show 
slight  interest  in  the  embryonic 
experiment  in  daily  digest  publi¬ 
cation.  With  frank  but  not  un¬ 
friendly  skepticism,  they  warn  that 
the  venture  faces  strong  competi¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  unduly  excited 
about  the  outcome  one  way  or  an¬ 
other. 

Merchants,  who  in  a  normal 
newspaper  operation  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  financial  support  to 
meet  publishing  costs,  are  divided 
in  their  views,  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

One  school  of  thought  among 
the  city’s  chief  advertisers  view 
with  alarm  the  prospect  of  ap¬ 
peals  for  support  of  three  daily 
newspapers  in  a  community  of  this 
size. 

Another  group  points  with  pride 
to  the  breaking  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  “monopoly”  created  a  cou¬ 
ple  years  ago  by  the  purchase  of 
the  evening  Meriden  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  by  the  morning  Meriden  Rec¬ 
ord  and  complain  of  forced  com¬ 
bination  advertising  in  the  two  old, 
well-established  newspapers. 

Publishers  of  the  new  newspa- 
PCT  claim  complete  satisfaction 
with  present  attainments  and  fu¬ 
ture  prospects.  An  average  circu¬ 
lation  of  6,563  was  sworn  to  by 
Merrick  M.  Hill,  publisher,  who 
has  served  a  dozen  dailies.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  can  be  carried 


on  with  8,000  circulation,  it  is  es¬ 
timated  by  Unitype,  Inc.,  ITU  sub¬ 
sidiary  which  is  setting  up  nine 
such  dailies  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  (see  box). 

The  Meriden  paper  should  be 
on  a  paying  basis  within  nine 
months,  its  publishers  believe. 

The  Daily  News-Digest  is  en¬ 
sconced  in  a  two-story  building  at 
5 1  South  Colony  St.,  barely  a  half 
block  from  the  Record  and  Jour¬ 
nal  at  1 1  Crown  St. 

Mr.  Hill’s  staff  is  composed  of 
a  managing  editor,  two  reporters, 
society  editor,  sports  editor,  com¬ 
munity  correspondents  throughout 
the  area  and  four  advertising  sales¬ 
men.  The  mechanical  equipment 
includes  four  typecasting  machines 
and  a  flatbed  press,  which  will  be 
used  until  circulation  reaches  a 
point  demanding  stereotype  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  single  edition  comes  out  at 
1:30  p.m.  five  days  a  week — Tues¬ 
days  through  Saturdays.  It  always 
is  a  16-page  paper  and  plans  not 
to  alter  that  number  and  never 
will  carry  more  than  50%  adver¬ 
tising,  regardless  of  demand.  It 
is  estimated  that  98%  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  in  the  home-delivery 
classification. 

Newsprint  Blues 

Dale  Byrne  of  Indianapolis,  di¬ 
rector  of  publications  for  Uni¬ 
typo,  Inc.,  is  here  helping  get  the 
new  daily  underway.  He  would 
permit  direct  quotation  on  only 
one  subject,  newsprint. 

Established  sources  of  news¬ 
print  have  shown  a  definite  re¬ 
luctance  to  sell  us  newsprint,” 
said  Mr.  Byrne  with  some  bitter¬ 
ness.  “We  have  made  every  pos¬ 
sible  approach,  including  Arthur 
R.  Treanor,  director  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Division  of  the 
National  Production  Authority,  in 
an  effort  to  get  assured  sources 
of  new^rint,  without  success. 

“If  the  digest  principle  were 
adopted  by  newspapers,  there 
would  be  no  newsprint  shortage,” 
he  continued.  “There  are  fewer 
papers  today  but  the  increase  in 
page  volume  is  largely  responsible 


for  the  shortage.  We  are  buying 
small  amounts  of  newsprint  at 
premium  prices  above  mill  con¬ 
tract.” 

Mr.  Byrne  said  they  had  been 
offered  newsprint  at  $285,  $267 
f.o.<b.  mill,  and  $262  plus  broker- 


Linage  Caiiied 
In  ITU  Papers 

Besides  the  papers  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  Meriden,  Coifh.,  there  are 
News-Digest  publications  in  Tex¬ 
arkana,  Ark.-Tex.,  and  Monroe, 
La.  Others  are  planned  for 
Springfield,  Mo.;  Lorain,  O.; 
Huntington,  Beckley  and  Charles¬ 
ton.  W.  Va. 

The  Texarkana  paper  in  the 
week  of  July  17-24  carried  adver¬ 
tising  as  follows  (by  inches): 


age  fee  of  $7.50,  f.o.b.,  but 

indi- 

Display 

Clas’fi’d  Office 

cated  these  prices  had  not 

been 

July  17 

561  Vi 

66  Vi 

paid. 

July  18 

563  Vi 

71Vi 

“The  whole  deal  points  to 

gov- 

July  19 

271  Vi 

64 

332 

ernment  control  and  we  are  not 

July  20 

92  Vi 

80Vi 

491 

satisfied  with  the  brush-off 

given 

July  22 

203  Vi 

78 

359 

us,”  he  ruefully  remarked. 

July  24 

82 

80 

361 

Without  making  the  admission. 
Unitypo  leaders  appeared  to  have 
developed  a  new  respect  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  publishers  and  their 
problems. 

A  charge,  made  locally,  that  the 
union  subsidiary  had  poured  as 
much  as  $20,000  a  month  into  the 
new  daily  was  dismissed  as  “ut¬ 
terly  fantastic”  because  of  the  low 
budget  plan  of  operation. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  ex¬ 
perimental  publication  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  some  detail  by  Mr. 
Byrne  and  Mr.  Hill,  neither  of 
whom  is  an  ITU  member.  They 
said  Unitypo  simply  has  set  out 
to  prove  that  a  new  form  of  daily 
news  digest  can  be  published  with¬ 
out  great  expenditure  and  event¬ 
ually  on  a  paying  basis  in  smaller 
cities  with  newspaper  monop¬ 
olies.” 

Plan  to  Sell 

When  and  if  the  papers  are  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  paying  basis,  they 
will  be  sold,  they  said,  asserting 
that  the  union  has  no  intention  of 
going  into  the  publishing  business 
permanently.  The  papers  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  independent  politic¬ 
ally  and  without  bias  in  commun¬ 
ity  affairs. 

With  only  3,200  inches  of  space 
available  for  advertising  weekly 
and  with  the  need  for  only  8,000 
“selective”  circulation,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  they  have  a  reasonable 
chance  to  attain  their  limited  goal. 
No  effort  will  be  made  to  develop 
a  community-wide  newspaper. 

About  half  the  news  space  is 
given  to  local  news  and  half  bears 
the  credit  (NNS) — New  Newspa¬ 
per  Service — in  Washington,  which 
digests  and  analyses  news  from 
over  the  world,  edits  it  and  sends 
it  out  with  heads  for  a  certain 
place  in  all  Unitypo  newspapers, 
saving  editing  and  overset. 

Promotion  makes  much  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Linage  in  the  Meridian  paper  ran 
as  follows: 


July  24 
July  25 
July  26 
July  27 
July  29 


Palmer  Hoyt's 
Son  Purchases 
Doily  from  ITU 

Ownership  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press  passed 
this  week  from  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  Edwin  P. 
Hoyt  111,  son  of  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor-publisher  of  Denver  Post. 

No  purchase  price  was  given  in 
the  announcement  made  by  ITU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph  who 
was  president  of  the  Free  Press 
Publishing  Co.  The  paper  was 
established  in  1947  when  the 
union  printers  struck  against  the 
Hoiles-owned  Gazette-Telegraph. 
The  plant  of  an  Italian-American 
paper  in  Pueblo  was  bought  for 
use  of  the  new  paper. 

Early  this  year  the  union  paper 
said  the  newsprint  shortage  com¬ 
pelled  it  to  consolidate  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions.  It  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  evening-Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  Just  previously,  six  members 
of  the  staff  had  quit  in  a  policy 
row  and  Editor  Joseph  Givando, 
who  led  the  resignations,  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Denver  Post. 

The  new  publisher-owner  is  a 
former  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  United  Press  and  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  He  served  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  and  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  before  coming  back  to  the 
U.  S.  to  join  his  father  and  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Denver  Post 
editorial  page. 
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Akron  Beacon  Journal 
To  Spend  $4,000,000 


Akron,  O. — A  Beacon  Journal 
building-expansion  program  in¬ 
volving  the  expenditure  of  $4,000,- 
000  was  announced  this  week  by 
John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor. 

The  building,  at  High  and  Ex¬ 
change  Sts.,  will  be  enlarged  to 
give  the  newspaper  mechanical  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  latest  type  and  addi¬ 
tional  storage  space  for  newsprint. 

Also,  the  project  will  provide 
off-street  parking  for  the  Beacon 
Journal’s  customers’  and  employes’ 
cars  and  trucks. 

The  project  will  involve  the  use 
of  nearly  all  the  property  bounded 
by  Exchange,  Cedar,  Broadway 
and  High  streets.  The  land  has 
been  acquired  by  purchase  or 
long-term  lease. 

The  alley  which  now  divides  the 
area  will  be  bridged.  Additionally, 
the  plan  is  to  tunnel  underneath 
Broadway  to  obtain  a  railroad  sid¬ 
ing. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  these 
two  steps  was  introduced  in  City 
Council  after  being  approved  by 
the  City  Planning  Commission. 

In  announcing  the  expansion, 
Mr.  Knight  cited  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Akron  area  and  of 
the  Beacon  Journal,  and  added: 

“Akron  is  my  home  and  I  have 
great  faith  in  its  future. 

“When  our  new  plant  has  been 
completed,  we  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  even  better  newspaper  for 
the  people  of  this  area. 

“The  building  program  will  be 
carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  pres¬ 
ent  shortages  and  restrictions  per¬ 
mit.” 

This  will  be  the  sixth  expansion 
for  the  Beacon  Journal  since  its 
establishment  112  years  ago.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  newspaper  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  Howard  St.  It  was  then 
known  as  the  Akron  Daily  Bea¬ 
con. 

The  plant  was  moved  to  Main 
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and  Mill  Sts.,  then  to  Main  and 
Quarry. 

From  1911  to  1927  the  news¬ 
paper  occupied  the  building  at  E. 
Market  and  Broadway,  northeast, 
and  in  October,  1927,  the  Beacon 
Journal  opened  a  new  building  at 
E.  Market  and  Summit.  This 
building  now  houses  the  Public 
Library. 

When  the  Beacon  Journal  pur¬ 
chased  the  Times-Press  in  August, 
1938,  publication  was  moved  to 
the  present  site. 

Planning  the  new  construction 
is  New  York  Architect  William 
Ginsberg,  a  specialist  in  newspaper 
plant  layout. 

The  tunnel  under  Broadway. 
100  feet  long,  will  reach  the  Erie 
Railroad  tracks.  Included  in  the 
expenditures  by  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  will  be  the  purchase  of  latest 
type  high-speed  presses  and  other 
mechanical  equipment. 

The  Beacon  Journal  is  the 
original  of  the  four-newspaper 
group  of  which  John  S.  Knight  is 
president  and  editor. 

The  other  newspapers  include 
the  Miami  Herald,  purchased  in 
1937;  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1940,  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  purchased  in  1944. 
Knight  Hails  ITU  Venture 

Chicago — “There’s  nothing  like 
competition  to  liven  up  the  pro¬ 
fession,”  John  S.  Knight  editorial¬ 
ized  last  week,  in  congratulating 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  on  its  plans  to  start  nine 
dailies  in  competition  with  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers. 

Mr.  Knight,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
other  papers,  wrote  in  his  “Edi¬ 
tor’s  Notebook”  column  that 
“What  we  need  are  more,  not 
fewer,  newspapers.”  He  commented 
on  an  article  in  the  Nation,  head¬ 
lined,  “Bomb  Among  Publishers.” 

“As  one  editor-publisher,”  Mr. 
Knight  stated,  “I  can  testify  that 
the  ITU’s  ‘bomb’  didn’t  exactly 
panic  the  newspaper  world.  And 
why  should  it? 

“In  these  days  when  the  high 
cost  of  operations  is  forcing  so 
many  newspapers  to  fold  or  sell 
out  to  their  more  resourceful  and 
better  heeled  competitors,  the 
ITU  is  to  be  congratulated  on  en¬ 
tering  such  a  highly  competitive 
field.” 

Mr.  Knight  said  that  “it  is  good 
to  see  the  unions  getting  into  the 
newspaper  business  at  a  time  when 
the  entrepreneurs  are  shying  away 
from  such  a  hazardous  risk. 

“We  can  all  stand  a  wider  dis¬ 
semination  of  views,”  he  said. 
“Moreover,  the  unions  can  learn 
a  great  deal  about  fundamental 
economies  by  dealing  at  first  hand 
with  some  of  the  problems  that 
confront  a  newspaper  publisher. 

“Our  best  wishes  go  to  the  ITU 
in  its  new  venture.” 


Army-Air  Force  Recruiting  Ads  Are  Under  Fire 

The  army  and  the  air  force  recruitment  campaigns  are  operating 
in  a  “buyer’s  market”  and  need  $3,100,000  to  advertise  their  offers, 
a  somewhat  skeptical  appropriations  subcommittee  has  been  told. 
Maj.  Gen.  T.  J.  Hanley  put  it  this  way:  “Advertising  ...  is  a  ‘must’ 
for  selling  today  .  .  .  particularly  .  .  .  when  there  is  a  buyer’s  market. 
Advertising  is  one  of  the  principal  means  whereby  we  sell  the  soldier’s 
and  the  airman’s  job  to  prospective  recruits.” 

Distribution  of  the  suggested  budget  was  described  as  follows: 
Newspapers  and  supplements,  $420,000;  Radio  and  television,  $735,- 
000;  Magazines,  $525,000;  Preparation  of  copy,  art,  etc.,  $525,000. 
Other  costs  will  absorb  the  remaining  10%. 

The  General  was  asked  by  Rep.  Harry  R.  Sheppard  of  California 
what  commission  Will  C.  Grant,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  is  paid  for 
handling  the  current  campaign.  General  Hanley  explained  the  15% 
commission  system  which  in  this  case  results,  after  agency  expenses 
are  met,  in  a  net  of  5.08%. 

The  California  congressman  was  critical  of  the  fact  that  Grant  had 
“farmed  out”  part  of  the  contract  to  other  agencies  and  demanded  to 
be  told  why  other  agencies  hadn’t  been  asked  to  submit  offers  “if 
Grant  lacks  personnel,  experience,  and  contacts.” 

Hanley  replied:  “The  contract  with  Grant  was  extended  for  the 
fiscal  year  1952  because  their  work  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  a  competent  advertising  agency.  Competition  and  awarding  of 
the  contract  yearly  is  a  wasteful  and  unbusinesslike  procedure  and  is 
not  common  practice  among  commercial  concerns.  1  do  not  believe 
the  use  of  Hill  &  Knowlton  and  the  Wenland  Agencies  can  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  ‘farming  out.’  It  is  a  subcontract  for  a  particular  special¬ 
ized  job  and  is  engaged  in,  to  some  extent,  by  nearly  all  agencies 
when  a  particular  job  is  wanted.” 

Rep.  Sheppard  suggested  that  the  Defense  Department  “get  away 
from”  the  15%  advertising  commission  as  soon  as  possible,  contending 
that  it  actually  comes  out  of  tax  money. 

The  committee  will  meet  next  week  to  decide  how  much,  if  any, 
money  should  be  recommended  for  the  advertising  project. 

Cease-Fire  Briefing  Officer  Is  Former  Newspaperman 

A  former  newspaperman  who  worked  on  the  staffs  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Atlantic  City,  and  Miami  newspapers  is  the  Air  Force 
briefing  officer,  handling  the  daily  press  conferences  on  the 
basis  of  his  observations  at  the  Kaesong  cease  fire  negotiations. 
Brig. -Gen.  William  P.  Nuckols  was  born  in  Atlantic  City,  at¬ 
tended  Swarthrnore  College  and  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  before  beginning  newspaper  work  in  Richmond.  He 
became  a  flying  cadet  in  1931;  three  years  later  left  military 
service  for  public  relations  work  and  was  on  the  promotion 
staff  for  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  He  held  numerous  PRO 
assignments  here  and  abroad  following  his  return  to  active 
duty  early  in  World  War  H. 

No  Alaskan  Newsprint  Industry  Before  2004  A.D. 

Decision  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to  enter  into  lease  with  Ketch¬ 
ikan  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  to  permit  cutting  of  1.5  billion  cubic  feet 
of  timber  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest  in  Alaska  means  that 
newspaper  publishers  will  not  witness  creation  of  an  Alaskan  news¬ 
print  industry  on  the  public  domain  there  for  quite  some  time — until 
the  year  2004  to  be  exact.  The  Forest  Service  was  not  rushed  about 
the  termination  date  of  the  cutting  lease;  it  already  had  spent  30  years 
attempting  to  make  one  but  couldn’t  interest  anybody  at  a  price  that 
seemed  fair  until  Ketchikan  signed  up.  Furthermore,  that  company 
won’t  be  hurried  by  the  Government:  the  lease  runs  50  years,  but  it’s 
dated  July  1,  1964,  and  cutting  meanwhile  will  be  on  a  rate  apart  from 
the  long-term  contract. 

One-Man  Staff  Keeps  Censorship  Plcm  Current 

The  federal  government  employs  256,100  persons  in  Washington, 
which  seems  like  a  lot  of  people  to  Rep.  Richard  Wigglesworth  of  * 
Massachusetts,  so  he  directed  an  inquiry  to  Jack  Gorrie,  acting  chmr- 
man  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  who  was  testifying 
before  the  appropriations  committee  that  one  man  and  a  part-time 
secretary  keep  a  news  censorship  plan  current  for  wartime  use.  “If 
you  know  what  you  are  going  to  do,”  urged  Mr.  Wigglesworth, 
you  have  to  have  personnel  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  readiness?” 
Mr.  Gorrie  obviously  didn’t  compute  the  percentage  one  and  one-half 
holds  to  256,100  before  answering.  He  said  he  thought  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  manpower  was  not  out  of  order. 

Another  John  Daly  on  Washington  Post  Payroll 

About  30  years  ago.  Printer  John  Daly  of  the  Washington  || 
Post  prevailed  upon  the  city  desk  to  take  on  his  son,  John,  Jr.,  'I 
as  a  reporter.  The  boy  eventually  became  drama  editor  for 
the  paper,  later  entered  the  fiction  writing  field.  Recently,  the 
third  generation  of  the  Daly  family  associated  with  the  Post: 
John  Daly  again  appeared  on  the  payroll.  He’s  a  photogra¬ 
pher,  moved  up  from  copy  boy.  He’s  the  son  of  John,  Jr. 
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Nicholson  Heads 
Charlotte  Observer 


TV  Set  Makers  Ask 
For  Tax  Relief 


Washington  —  The  television 
set  construction  industry  asked  a 


Tribune  Denied 
Tax  Relief 
Under  5-Yr.  Plan 


Charlotte,  N.  C. — R  a  1  p  h 

Nicholson,  prominent  Southern 
newspaper  publisher,  on  Wednes- 
I  day  became  editor  and  publisher  ‘ 

j  of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  He  also 

[  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Ob¬ 

server  Co.  and  was  elected  its 
president  and  a  director. 

Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Johnson  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders.  Other  officers 
chosen  were  Henry  A.  Lineberger, 
vicepresident;  Harry  A.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  All  officers 
were  elected  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  as  was  B.  W.  Barnard. 

Succeeds  Mr.  Johnson 
Mr.  Nicholson  succeeds  the  late 
Curtis  B.  Johnson  as  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Observer.  Mr. 
Johnson  held  those  positions  from 
1924  until  his  death  last  October. 
Prior  thereto  for  several  years  the 
late  Walter  B.  Sullivan,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  was  the  suc¬ 
cessful  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Observer. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  52,  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Ind.,  to  which  com¬ 
munity  his  ancestors  migrated 
from  North  Carolina  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Expressing  his  pleasure  in  com¬ 
ing  to  Charlotte,  Mr.  Nicholson 
said: 

“I  have  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  great  reputation  and 
achievements  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server.  With  its  tremendous  volume 
of  advertising  and  circulation  of 
more  than  138,000  daily  and  145,- 
OOO  Sunday,  it  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  great  news¬ 
papers  of  America.  Being  invited 
to  become  its  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privi¬ 
lege. 

“1  knew  the  distinguished  Curtis 
B.  Johnson  and  I  had  a  very  high 
regard  for  him,  as  is  the  case 
generally  with  newspaper  people 
who  knew  him. 

Progressive  City 
“Another  fine  thing  about  the 
Observer  is  that  it  is  situated  in 
Charlotte,  and  to  that  must  be 
added  the  Carolinas  which  it 
serves.  The  great  progress  of  this 
community  in  recent  years  is  welt 
known  in  America.  People  through¬ 
out  the  Siouth  have  long  regarded 
North  Carolina  as  one  of  its  most 
progressive  States.  The  people 
have  earned  a  reputation  for  being 
public-^irited  as  well  as  success¬ 
ful^  business  and  professional  men. 

“I  am  delighted  to  come  to 
North  Carolina  to '  try  to  help 
uchieve  the  great  hopes  and  ambi¬ 
tions  the  people  have  for  this 
section  of  the  country.” 

Presently,  Mr.  Nicholson  is 
president  and  publisher  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
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Daily  Times.  He  has  contracted  to 
sell  his  half  interest  in  the  Tampa 
property  but  will  continue  to  direct 
the  Independent.  He  announced 
the  appointment  in  St.  Petersburg 
of  Loyal  Phillips  as  general  man¬ 
ager  to  be  in  charge  of  the  paper 
during  his  absence. 

Before  purchasing  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  paper  on  Jan.  1,  1951,  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  director  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  U.  S. 
High  Commission  for  Germany 
from  August,  1949,  to  September, 
1950.  Before  that  he  was  special 
consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  During  preceding  years,  he 
had  been  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  which 
he  sold  in  1949. 

Began  as  Carrier 

Mr.  Nicholson  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  carrier  boy  for 
the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Item.  After 
being  graduated  from  Earlham 
College  (Ind.),  he  was  foreign 
correspondent  in  Europe  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger 
and  held  executive  positions  in 
New  York  and  Pittsburgh  for 
Curtis-Martin,  Hearst  and  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

He  was  general  manager  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser  in  Tokyo  in 
1927-28. 

Mr.  Nicholson  did  graduate 
work  at  Harvard,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  M.  A.  degree.  He  has 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Pullman 
Co.,  a  trustee  of  Earlham  College, 
president  of  the  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  treasurer  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
civilian  adviser  for  Louisiana  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross  campaign  in  New 
Orleans  and  recently  was  appoint¬ 
ed  on  the  board  of  the  Inter- 
America  Center  Authority  by  the 
Governor  of  Florida. 

He  was  a  student  pilot  in  the 
Naval  Air  Corps  in  the  first  World 
War  and  for  a  short  time  was  war 
correspondent  for  the  New  Orleans 
Item  in  the  European  theater  in 
the  second  World  War. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  will 
make  their  home  in  Charlotte. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Brooke  Fox  of  New  Orleans  and 
Miss  Anne  Blayney  Nicholson,  a 
Wellesley  student  who  is  presently 
in  summer  school  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

FCC  Gets  More  Details 
On  Tampa  Times  Deal 

Washington  —  Additional  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Tampa  Times  Co. 
transaction  (E&P,  July  28,  page 
7)  were  given  this  week  in  papers 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission.  Such  filing 
is  necessary  because  the  company 
owns  not  only  the  Tampa  Times 
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Congressional  Committee  Thurs¬ 
day  to  eliminate  proposed  taxes  on 
receiving  apparatus  on  the  ground 
that  the  media  is  competitive  with 
newspapers  and  “it  is  obviously 
inconsistent  to  exempt  the  facili¬ 
ties  neecssary  for  the  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  news  through 
the  subsidizing  of  the  mailing  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  tax  the 
facilities  indispensable  for  (tele¬ 
vision)  reception  by  the  public.” 


but  an  AM  and  FM  radio  station, 
WD.AE. 

The  application  asks  FCC  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  company’s  purchase 
of  5,000  shares  (50%)  owned  by 
Ralph  Nicholson  and  members  of 
his  family.  Mr.  Nicholson,  who 
owns  an  interest  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent,  is  listed 
as  holder  of  2,900  shares.  The 
other  shares  are  held  as  follows: 
June  Nicholson,  100;  Martha 
Nicholson  Fox,  1,000,  and  Anne 
Blayney  Nicholson,  1,000. 

Each  share  is  valued  at  $165 
and  it  is  proposed  to  issue  $700,- 
000  bonds  to  the  Jefferson  Stan¬ 
dard  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  as  part  of  a  total 
cash  payment  of  $825,000.  The 
sum  of  $25,000  is  to  be  paid  in 
installments. 

Upon  completion  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  full  control  in  Tampa 
Times  Co.  would  be  owned  by 
David  E.  Smiley,  president  and 
editor,  and  his  wife,  Mary  F. 
Smiley,  who  now  hold  half¬ 
interest.  The  Smileys  and  Nichol¬ 
sons  have  owned  the  property 
since  1938. 

The  company’s  balance  sheet, 
as  of  May  31,  showed:  Assets — 
U.  S.  Treasury  notes,  $92,044; 
accounts  receivable,  $135,134;  in¬ 
ventories,  $101,377;  insurance, 
$16,998;  prepaid  expenses,  $5,187; 
investments,  $52,305.  Fixed  as¬ 
sets,  including  land,  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery,  furniture,  autos,  engrav¬ 
ing  and  radio  equipment,  circula¬ 
tion  structure  and  Associated  Press 
membership  were  placed  at  $454,- 
052  for  a  grand  total  of  $978,135. 

Liabilities  —  $197,995;  capital 
stock — $350,000. 

■ 

Re-Introducing  Brand 

Schenley  Distributors,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  is  using  newspaper 
advertising  in  22  key  markets 
across  the  country  to  reintroduce 
its  Sir  John  Schenley  blended 
whisky.  The  ads  range  in  size 
from  250  to  800  lines  and  will  run 
until  Fall. 

■ 

Army  Award 

Baltimore — ^The  Second  Army 
has  awarded  its  advertising  con¬ 
tract  for  a  second  consecutive  “of¬ 
ficial”  year  to  VanSant,  Dugdale 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


Chicago,  Ill. — Possibility  of  the 
newspaper  industry  finding  tax  re¬ 
lief  through  the  government’s  five- 
year  accelerated  depreciation  tax 
benefit  plan  for  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  e.xpansion  appear  to.  be  slight 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  ruling. 

An  application  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  tax  relief  under  Sec¬ 
tion  124  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1950  has  been  turned  down  by  the 
National  Production  Authority. 

Several  newspapers  have  applied 
for  tax  relief  on  their  expansion 
costs,  as  wording  of  that  section  of 
the  Revenue  Act  is  indefinite  as  to 
the  formula  involved  in  giving 
relief. 

The  section  allows  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  improvement  depend¬ 
ent  upon  essentiality  of  the 
property,  either  military  or  civil¬ 
ian. 

Plant  Expansion 
The  Tribune  has  spent  more 
than  two  million  dollars  on  plant 
improvement  and  enlargement  and 
new  equipment.  Expansion  has 
been  part  of  an  over-all  construc¬ 
tion  plan  including  erection  of  an 
adjoining  WGN  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  building. 

Applicants  for  tax  relief  on  ex¬ 
pansion  and  acquisition  of  proper¬ 
ty  undertaken  after  the  date  of  the 
act  (Sept.  23,  1950)  may  continue 
to  file.  Property  acquired  or  in 
process  of  acquiring  upon  that 
date  had  to  be  filed  within  six 
months,  or  on  or  before  April  23, 
1951. 

According  to  Price  and  Water- 
house,  tax  consultants  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  clients  were  informed  of  the 
tax  policy  as  protection  against 
the  six-months  deadline  involved. 

The  Tribune  then  filed  its  appli¬ 
cation  as  a  matter  of  course  under 
the  indefinite  wording  of  the  act. 

Essentiality  Cited 
The  Tribune  applied  to  the 
NPA,  a  division  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  that  the 
newspaper  industry  was  an  essen¬ 
tial  industry  in  World  Wars  I  and 
II  and  that  its  classified  advertising 
columns  maintained  an  active 
labor  market,  thus  contributing  to 
the  defense  effort.  The  newspa¬ 
per  also  stated  that  the  press  is 
the  only  daily  medium  capable  of 
disseminating  complicated  govern¬ 
mental  regulations. 

The  five-year  amortization  plan, 
which  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
tax  incentive  plan  employed  in 
World  War  I,  merely  transfers  to 
early  years  the  deductions  which 
would  be  taken  in  later  years  un¬ 
der  normal  depreciation.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  loses  little  if  any  tax 
revenue  from  the  workings  of  the 
plan,  and  can  gain  considerably  if 
at  the  end  of  five  years  emergency 
conditions  continue  to  exist  and 
the  tax  rate  has  been  increased. 


ASNE,  ANPA 
Directors  Act 
In  Oatis  Case 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  has  been  constituted  a 
committee  of  the  whole  to  take 
vigorous,  but  well-counselled,  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  efforts  to  free  AP  Cor¬ 
respondent  William  N.  Oatis  from 
jail  in  Czechoslovakia. 

ASNE  President  Alexander  F. 
Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal, 
passed  up  the  usual  procedure  of 
appointing  a  special  committee  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “urgency  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  case.” 

Strong,  Positive  Program 

This  is  not  a  matter  in  which 
“we  want  simply  to  appoint  a  com- 
mitee  and  have  a  report  at  the  next 
convention,”  stated  Mr.  Jones  in  a 
message  to  the  membership,  after 
a  closehand  study  of  the  case 
with  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  who 
is  a  past  president  of  ASNE. 

A  strong,  positive  program  is 
the  aim  of  Mr.  Jones,  he  said,  and 
he  may  call  an  emergency  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  if  necessary  to 
expedite  action. 

Directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
also  took  their  first  formal  action 
this  week,  making  public  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  expresses  the  Board’s 
indignation  at  “the  travesty  of  jus¬ 
tice’"  as  evidence  in  the  newsman’s 
trial  at  Prague. 

Czechoslovakia,  the  resolution 
pointed  out,  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
treatment  of  Mr.  Oatis  “should 
serve  as  a  dire  warning  to  all  free 
people  of  the  ruthless  nature  of 
communist  countries  which  have 
no  conception  of  freedom  of  the 
individual.” 

The  Board  denounced  the  so- 
called  trial  and  conviction  of  Mr. 
Oatis,  offered  its  support  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  others  who 
are  exerting  themselves  in  his  be¬ 
half,  and  recorded  its  deep  sense 
of  recognition  of  the  fact  “that 
this  was  not  the  trial  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaperman,  but  was 
actually  one  more  effort  on  the 
part  of  communist  countries  to 
destroy  forever  a  free  press  for  a 
free  people.” 

Won’t  Allow  Visitors 

The  State  Department  reported 
that  its  second  plea  to  Czech  of¬ 
ficials  to  allow  someone  to  visit 
Mr.  Oatis  had  been  rejected,  and 
the  Voice  of  America  needled 
Prague  with  requests  that  the  im¬ 
prisoned  newsman  be  allowed  to 
broadcast  for  five  minutes  every 
day  so  the  free  world  would  know 
he  is  still  alive. 

Warren  R.  Austin,  U.  S.  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  UN,  said  the 
American  delegation  will  try  to 
get  the  case  before  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  meeting  in 
Geneva. 


PAT  SANDERMAN,  librarian  at 
the  Marion  find.)  Chronicle-Tri¬ 
bune,  keeps  a  complete  file  of 
material  on  Bill  Oatis,  former 
staffer. 


As  many  other  groups  con¬ 
demned  the  “trial”  and  10-year 
sentence  imposed  on  Mr.  Oatis, 
the  White  House  and  Congress 
took  definite  steps  to  retaliate 
against  the  Czechs.  A  Presidential 
proclamation  cancelled  tariff  con¬ 
cessions  on  Czech  goods  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
protested  both  to  UN  and  the 
Czech  government  —  tantamount 
to  a  warning  that  the  Czechs  will 
not  fare  well  legislatively  while 
Mr.  Oatis  remains  in  jail. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
hinted  that  other  punitive  meas¬ 
ures  were  being  worked  out. 

■ 

Page  Color  Ads  Debut 
Armour  Dial  Shampoo 

Full-color  page  ads  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune  and  the  Mil- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  were  used 
last  week  by  Armour  &  Co.  to 
debut  Dial  deodorant  shampoo, 
companion  product  to  its  Dial 
deodorant  soap.  Market-by-Mar- 
ket  introductory  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  are  planned  until  national 
distribution  is  achieved. 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
and  Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald-Ameri- 
can  were  scheduled  to  get  1,000- 
line  black  and  white  insertions. 
Full  pages  in  black  and  green 
(the  bottle  color)  will  run  in  the 
Chicago  (111.)  Sun  -  Times.  Half 
pages  in  the  Tribune’s  comic  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  used  on  alternate 
Sundays. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
will  carry  1,000-line  ads  for  the 
spray-on  shampoo.  In  addition  to 
the  same  size  ads  appearing  in  the 
Journal,  that  paper’s  comic  section 
will  also  be  scheduled. 

Armour’s  new  campaign  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  tests  run  in 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  which 
handles  Armour’s  Dial  soap  and 
most  other  products,  had  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  new  shampoo  product 
to  John  W.  Shaw  Advertising, 
Chicago.  Reason:  FC&B  handles 
Toni  shampoo. 


Soviet-U.  S. 

Press  Debate 
In  the  Making 

Editors  of  the  New  York  Times 
indicated  a  willingness  this  week 
to  cooperate  with  the  new  English- 
language  magazine.  News,  in  Mos¬ 
cow  with  the  aim  of  opening  up 
a  free  exchange  of  news  and 
ideas. 

The  new  Moscow  publication 
invited  the  Times  to  begin  a  de¬ 
bate  between  journalists.  News 
said  it  would  willingly  give  space 
for  expression  of  ideas  designed 
to  promote  international  friend¬ 
ship  because  that  is  the  function 
of  the  press. 

The  Times  replied:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  strongly  in  the  possibility  of 
such  friendly  relations.  We  believe 
also  that  the  greatest  single  ob¬ 
stacle  is  the  iron-handed  censor¬ 
ship  on  the  exchange  of  news  and 
ideas  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  equally  iron- 
handed  prohibition  of  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  against  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  across  the  Russian  frontier.” 

Please  Publish  In  Moscow 

Times  editors  asked  the  News 
if  it  had  any  thought  on  how  this 
situation  can  be  improved  and 
said  they  would  be  happy  if  the 
inquiry  were  published  in  Moscow 
newspapers  “having  a  general  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Russian  language.” 

Also  the  Times  suggested  that 
Pravda  and  Izvestia  publish  the 
letter  from  President  Truman  ex¬ 
pressing  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  the  people  of  Russia, 

This  exchange  supplemented  the 
rather  unexpected  news  that 
Pravda  had  published  the  text  of 
an  article  written  by  British  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  Herbert  Morrison, 
with  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  re¬ 
buttal. 

Soviet  Limits  Press  Freedom 

Mr.  Morrison  recounted  the 
freedoms  enjoyed  by  Britons,  and 
Pravda,  in  contradictory  vein,  got 
around  to  defining  the  Communist 
version  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
as  follows: 

“In  the  U.S.S.R.  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free¬ 
dom  of  organizations  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  for  enemies  of  the  people,  for 
the  landlords  and  capitalists  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Revolution.  Nor 
does  it  exist  for  incorrigible 
thieves,  for  subversive  agents,  ter¬ 
rorists  and  assassins  sent  in  by 
foreign  secret  service,  for  the 
criminals  who  shot  at  Lenin,  who 
killed  Volodarsky,  Uritsky,  Kirov, 
poisoned  Maxim  Gorky  and  Kui- 
bishev. 

“Surely  it  is  not  for  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  Mr.  Morrison  seeks 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  personal  freedom? 
Surely  Mr,  Morrison  does  not 
think  that  the  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  consent  to  grant 
these  gentlemen  freedom  of 


speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  per- 
sonal  freedom  and,  hence  freedam 
to  exploit  working  people." 

Pravda  criticized  .Mr.  Morrison 
for  making  no  mention  of  other 
freedoms  “which  are  of  much  ! 
greater  significance  than  freedom  I 
of  the  press.”  ! 

While  urging  an  'attempt  at  a 
better  understanding  of  U.  S.  life. 
Governor  Dewey  of  New  York 
stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest  in  Singa¬ 
pore  when  he  found  fault  with  the 
big  play  given  by  the  papers  there 
to  race  riots  and  other  isolated  in¬ 
cidents  which  give  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  America. 

To  present  such  incidents  as  the 
major  news”  from  the  U.  S.  on 
any  one  day  is  “shocking  and 
grossly  misleading,”  Mr.  Dewey 
charged. 

His  remarks  were  omitted  from 
all  Singapore  papers.  The  editon 
said  the  reason  was  that  they  had 
not  been  invited  to  attend  the 
luncheon  with  the  Governor  and 
that  their  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  covering  the  event  were 
rudely  treated. 

■ 

Cooper  Tells 
Of  Oatis  Plea 
In  Parliament 

Lord  Layton,  publisher  of  the 
London  News-Chronicle,  is  trying 
to  work  up  feeling  for  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  Parliament  that  William 
N.  Oatis,  AP  correspondent  in 
Prague,  should  be  released  by  the 
Communist  regime  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  it  was  revealed  by  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  returned 
home  Monday  on  the  Mauretania 
from  London,  where  they  attended 
the  Reuter  centenary  celebration. 

“There  were  36  agencies  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  centenary  and  it 
gave  a  good  cross-section  of  world 
opinion,”  said  Mr.  Cooper.  “1 
found  no  one  who  wants  war. 
But  some  Europeans  are  afraid  of 
our  American  defense  pressure— 
they  are  afraid  it  might  turn  into 
an  aggressive  policy.” 

Another  passenger  on  the  ship 
was  Michael  Bra^haw,  editor  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  returning 
with  Mrs.  Bradshaw  from  a  trip 
around  the  world. 

“The  people  around  the  world 
do  not  expect  another  world  war,"* 
said  Mr.  Bradshaw.  “They  look 
for  the  U.  S.  to  hold  the  world 
together,  which  we  are  trying  to 
do.  There  was  not  as  much  ten¬ 
sion  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  in  the  United  States  and  the 
newspapers  were  not  so  excited. 
We  are  accustomed  to  it,  of 
course,  and  we  seem  to  be  over¬ 
excited. 

“They  all  know  that  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  will  not  be  ended  by 
fighting  but  on  a  higher  diplo¬ 
matic  level,”  remarked  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw  in  discussing  his  visit  to 
Korea. 
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Herex  Strike 
Figure  Jailed 
[nRed  Roundup 

Los  Angeles — Philip  M.  (Slim) 
Connelly,  47,  arrested  here  last 
«ek  with  the  roundup  by  the  FBI 
11  Communist  leaders  on 
rjjrges  of  plotting  to  overthrow 
IlK  government,  was  formerly 
prominent  in  Newspaper  Guild 
1*1  CIO  affairs. 

Conelly  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Los  Angeles,  first  on  the  Ex- 
ininer  and  later  on  the  Herald 
ad  Express  from  1922  until  he 
jecame  a  professional  labor  organ- 
iter  and  union  official  in  1938. 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  charter 
m^rs  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Sewspaper  Guild  when  it  was  or- 
pitiT^  in  1936  and  was  its  first 
president. 

ihirged'  In  1949 
He  left  the  Herald  and  Express 
on  a  leave  of  absense  in  1938 
aben  he  was  made  guild  delegate 
to  the  Los  Angeles  CIO  Council, 
iecrrtary-treasurer  of  that  organ- 
lation,  and  president  of  the  Cali- 
(omia  CIO.  He  continued  to  be 
l-time  CIO  executive  until  the 
national  leadership  conducted  a 
purge  of  left-wing  elements  in 
1«9. 

Connelly  was  a  vocal  but  unoffi¬ 
cial  supporter  of  the  guild's  13- 
week  strike  against  the  Herald  and 
Express  in  1946.  One  member 
of  the  strike  committee  recalled 
this  week  that  Connelly  had  served 
as  a  “background  advisor”  through 
his  association  with  Bill  Brodie, 
then  guild  administrative  officer. 

In  pre-strike  meetings,  Harvey 
Kelly,  labor  negotiator  for  Hearst 
Newspapers,  charged  guildsmen 
with  using  communistic  tactics  in 
seeking  to  sever  the  economy  ar¬ 
tery  of  the  Hearst  empire. 

These  statements,  discussed  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Guild  Striker, 
caused  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
make  inquiries  during  the  strike. 
Mr.  Brodie  labelled  reports  of  a 
conununistic  basis  for  the  Herald 
k  Express  strike  as  “silly  and  ri- 
iiicnlous.” 

“Real  wages”  were  the  cause, 
Mr.  Brodie  asserted.  The  strike 
tttied  with  a  $17-a-week  pay  in- 
nose. 

(^nelly’s  ouster  from  his  CIO 
position  was  started  by  the  guild 
in  1948  when  a  conservative  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  local  captured  all  seats 
for  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
•otion  and  later  defeated  Con- 
ndly  and  other  left-wingers  as 
kkgates  to  the  CIO  Council.  At 
ti*  same  time  Brodie  resigned  as 
administrative  officer. 

Edhor  of  Red  Daily 
posmelly  became  Los  Angeles 
tditOT  of  the  People’s  World,  Com- 
^ist  newspaper  published  in  San 
ftwcisco,  in  1949.  In  1942  he 
W  testified  under  oath  that  he 
W  never  been  a  member  of  the 
''®®owiist  Party. 

A1  Richmond,  37,  executive  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  paper,  also  was  among 
those  arrested.  He  has  worked  on 
the  Daily  Worker,  Communist  or¬ 
gan  in  the  East,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Sunday 
Worker. 

They  were  charged  with  con¬ 
spiring  with  the  top-level  Commu¬ 
nist  leaders  and  using  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper  to  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

(The  New  York  Post  editorially 
criticized  the  “overzealous”  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Smith  Act  and 
questioned  whether  the  “stale 
cliches”  published  by  the  editors 
of  “a  drab  Communist  newspaper” 
are  a  real  peril  to  American  free¬ 
dom.) 

In  Los  Angeles  court,  Connelly 
sneered  when  he  heard  that  $75,- 
000  bail  was  asked  for  his  release. 
“Boy,”  he  remarked,  “I’m  getting 
up  in  the  world!” 

■ 

Joseph  Bames 
Repeats  Denial 
Of  Aiding  Reds 

Joseph  Barnes,  who  resigned  as 
foreign  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  1948  to  become 
editor  of  the  ill-fated  New  York 
Star,  made  a  new  public  denial 
this  week  that  he  ever  had  been 
a  Communist  or  Soviet  agent. 

His  statement  followed  testi¬ 
mony  by  Alexander  Gregory  Bar- 
mine,  a  former  Red  Army  officer, 
to  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee  that  Mr.  Barnes  and 
Prof.  Owen  Lattimore  had  been 
dubbed  “our  men”  by  the  head  of 
the  Soviet  Military  Intelligence  in 
1933. 

The  Senators’  probe  touched  up¬ 
on  activities  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Affairs.  Mr.  Barmine  is 
now  an  employe  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  as  head  of  the  Russian- 
language  desk  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  some  time  ago 
made  a  statement  of  his  loyalty  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  is  now 
an  editor  with  Simon  &  Schuster, 
book  publishers.  His  statement 
said: 

“I  have  never  in  my  life  seen 
Alexander  Barmine  or  General 
Birzin,  both  of  whom  seem  to  be 
specialists  in  the  kind  of  unmiti¬ 
gated  lying  professionally  engaged 
in  by  both  Communists  and  ex- 
Communists. 

“In  1934  I  made  a  survey  of 
Russian  research  in  the  Pacific 
area  for  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  and  met  some  of  their 
scholars  in  this  field.  In  1937  and 
1938  I  was  the  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  During  this  time  I  cov¬ 
ered  the  great  purge,  and  was 
threatened  with  expulsion  for  the 
details  of  Soviet  treachery  and 
corruption  which  I  reported. 

“Having  been  cleared  by  all  ihe 
investigative  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  work  in  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  later  for 


Miami  Injunction  Truman  Gives 
Is  Made  Permanent  Heavy  Notoriety 

Miami,  Fla.  — A  court  order  Fi/TllTr'c 

that  stopped  picketing  on  the  1 0  JLxUUy  S  OlUXll 

Miami  ll^J-old  plant  by  umon  ^  Fourth  of  July  stunt  by  the 
printers  4V^  months  ago,  pending  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  re- 
final  determination  of  an  employes  reived  unusual  notoriety  this  week 


suit,  has  been  made  permanent. 

Circuit  Judge  Vincent  C.  Giblin 
held  the  unions  were  responsible 
for  threats,  coercion  and  violence. 
Those  actions,  he  said,  ceased  after 


after  being  used  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  to  point  up  remarks  at  De¬ 
troit’s  250th  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion. 

The  President  said  the  incident. 


issuance  of  the  temporary  injunc-  ^^ich  a  reporter  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  111  persons  at  a  holi¬ 
day  picnic  to  sign  a  petition  quot- 
.  .  ing  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 

March  16  were  asseswd  against  illustrated  the  effects  of  “aU 


tion. 

Costs  of  the  suit  in  which  the 
temporary  order  was  entered  last 


International  Typographical  Union 
and  Miami  Typographical  Union 
No.  430. 

Judge  Giblin  said  claims  of  Her¬ 
ald  employes  for  damages  growing 
out  of  acts  of  violence  during  the 
244 -year  strike  are  matters  for 
separate  suits. 

accreditation  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  I  am  glad  to  repeat  that  I  have 
never  been  a  Communist,  a  sympa¬ 
thizer  with  communism,  an  agent 
for  the  Soviet  Union  or  a  willing 
participant  in  the  kind  of  political 
warfare  through  personal  denun¬ 
ciation  in  which  Communists  and 
ex-Communists  and  ambitious  poli¬ 
ticians  are  now  engaged.” 

■ 

Stores  Face  Inquiry 
On  Pricing  Claims 

Pricing  policies  and  advertising 
claims  of  major  New  York  City 
department  stores  are  going  to  be 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  a  result  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

Specifically  mentioned  in  the 
complaint  was  the  claim  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  that  “we  endeavor  to 
save  our  customers  at  least  6% 
for  cash,  except  on  price  fixed 
goods”  and  Gimbel  Brothers’ 
boast  that  “for  cash  or  for  credit 
— nobody  but  nobody  undersells 
Gimbels.” 

The  complaint  said  that  such 
claims  tend  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  public  and  constitute  unfair 
business  competition  “of  a  most 
serious  nature.”  The  FTC  investi¬ 
gation  will  extend  to  other  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

■ 

Argus  Cameras  Plans 
'Accelerated'  Drive 

Argus  Cameras,  Inc.,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  has  switched  its  $300,- 
000  national  account  from  Fletcher 
D.  Richards,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
to  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit. 

Reason  for  the  change,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  E.  Lewis,  Argus 
president,  is:  “We  are  planning  an 
accelerated  promotional  program 
which  will  require  the  advantages 
of  broad  counsel.  .  .  .”  Argus 
currently  spends  $200,000  in 
magazines;  $100,000  in  miscella¬ 
neous  media. 


these  lies,  and  smear  and  feat 
campaigns.” 

David  Lawrence,  the  columnist 
and  radio  commentator,  hopped  on 
the  President  and  demanded  an 
“apology  t^'  the  people  of  Madi¬ 
son,”  an.:  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  declared  the  President 
“must  be  in  a  sorry  state  of  nerv¬ 
ous  jitters.” 

The  State  Journal  said,  in  an 
editorial,  it  had  no  quarrel  with 
its  competitor  for  “working  its  gag 
down  its  particular  party  line,”  but 
it  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  falling  into  the  “trap.” 

The  New  York  Compass  gave 
some  of  the  background,  report¬ 
ing  that  John  Hunter  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  staff  had  drawn  up  a 
petition  headed  “Preamble  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights”  and  circulated 
it  among  picnickers. 

His  purpose,  said  the  Compass, 
was  to  “find  out  if  McCarthyism 
had  made  people  so  afraid  thtf 
they  would  not  sign  a  patriotic 
document.”  He  found  that  it  had, 
the  Compass  reported.  Only  one 
person,  out  of  112,  signed. 

The  State  Journal  editorial  said 
any  City  Editor  worth  his  salt 
knows  a  smart  reporter  can  get 
many  worthy  people  to  sign  the 
most  damaging  petitions. 

“By  staging  the  act  properly,” 
it  went  on,  “the  same  reporter  can 
get  blanket  refusals  to  sign  the 
most  correct  or  innocuous  ones. 

.  .  .  The  State  Journal  hasn’t  the 
slightest  doubt  the  July  4th  act 
was  carefully  staged.” 

It  pointed  out  that  many  Madi¬ 
son  people  had  been  “badly 
burned”  by  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition  and  that  on  July  4th  the 
American  Peace  Crusade  was 
circulating  a  petition  calling  for 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Korea. 

The  editorial  was  accompanied 
with  a  picture  and  this  caption: 
“The  CapTimes  reporter  for  whorn 
1 1 1  people  wouldn’t  sign  a  peti¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Would  you?”  The  por¬ 
trait  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Earl  Browder. 

■ 

Heads  Hearst  Radio 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  president 
of  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  announced 
last  week  the  appointment  of  De- 
Lancey  Provost  as  acting  general 
manager.  He  will  take  over  the 
duties  of  the  late  Tom  A.  Brooks. 
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Defense  Bond 


Ad  To  Feature 


Maggie  Higgins 


Washington — ^The  forces  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  again  be  mobilized 
by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
to  bring  the  story  of  the  Defense 
Bond  Drive  beginning  Sept.  3  and 
running  through  Oct.  27. 

Elihu  E.  Harris,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Savings  Bond  Division, 
said  this  week  that  advertising 
“Jias  been  the  miracle  salesman 
in  the  bond  drive,  both  during  the 
war  and  since.”  He  credited  ad¬ 
vertising  with  creating  a  back- 
Ipg  of  $50-billion  in  Savings  Bonds 
in  the  hands  of  individuals. 


.  In  outlining  the  contribution  to 
be  made  by  the  various  media 
during  the  campaign,  Mr.  Harris 
noted  that  newspapers,  with  the 
help  of  America’s  retailers,  are 
expected  to  develop  “the  biggest 
program  in  peacetime.” 

Higgins'  Message 

One  1,000-line  newspaper  ad 
will  feature  Marguerite  Higgins 
(see  cut),  war  correspondent  and 
author  of  “War  In  Korea.”  Head- 
fined,  “If  you’d  been  with  me  in 
Korea  you’d  know.  .  .  .  Defense 
Is  Our  Job,  Too!”  Copy  is  in 
the  form  of  a  message  from  Miss 
Higgins  to  the  people  of  America. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Harris 
announced  that  the  publishers’ 
committee  for  the  drive  is  headed 
by  Clark  Howell,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  Har¬ 
vey  Huff  is  chairman  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  executives  group  which 
worl«  closely  with  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Ad  Council  Issues 
9th  Annual  Report 

American  business,  through  the 
facilities  of  The  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  conducted  18  major  public 
service  campaigns  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Council’s  ninth  an¬ 
nual  report  covering  the  year 
ended  Feb.  28,  1951. 


In  detailing  the  role  played  by 
media,  the  report  noted  that  news¬ 
paper  orders  for  Council  ad  mats 
topped  all  previous  records.  Com¬ 
pared  with  1947,  when  orders 
amounted  to  222,000,  newspapers 
in  1950-51  requested  a  total  of 
576,292  mats  on  various  Council 
campaigns. 

Approximately  40%  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  newspaper  advertising  was 
a  contribution  of  the  newspapers 
themselves.  The  balance  was  paid 
by  local  advertisers.  Frequently, 
30  or  40  firms  signed  a  single  full 
page  ad  as  a  public  service  to  their 
communities. 


Clothing  Store 
To  Rejoin  Fold 
As  a  'Regular' 


YOU’^  NAMt  HfRf 


Higgins  for  Defense  Bonds 


Mill  Purchase 


Is  Completed 
By  Publishers 


As  in  former  years,  the  report 
points  out.  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Meyer-Both,  Stamps-Con- 
haim-Whitehead  and  Metro  Asso¬ 
ciated  Services  cooperated  with  the 
Coimcil  through  their  feature  serv¬ 
ices  and  preprint  editions. 


A  group  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  completed  the  purchase  of  a 
paper  mill  this  week  when  Hen¬ 
nepin  Paper  Co.,  newly-organized, 
took  title  to  the  Little  Falls 
(Minn.)  mill  of  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co. 

The  sale  was  closed  July  31,  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  1.  The  price  for  the 
mill,  with  a  rated  capacity  of  15,- 
000  tons  annually,  and  its  inven¬ 
tory  was  given  as  $1,500,000. 
(E&P,  June  30,  page  15.) 

The  new  company,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  company  which 
operated  the  mill  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  until  purchased  several  years 
ago  by  Time,  Inc.,  which  later 
sold  it  to  St.  Regis,  will  produce 
groundwood  printing  and  convert¬ 
ing  papers.  Most  of  the  output  of 
the  mill  will  be  used  by  the  new 
owners  in  the  publication  of  their 
newspapers.  Thus,  although  this 
sale  will  not  increase  newsprint 
supply,  it  will  increase  the  supply 
of  paper  available  for  use  in  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers. 

The  new  owners  are:  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
Express  Publishing  Co.,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.;  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer); 
Schuyler  Paper  Corp.,  New  York 
paper  dealer;  Tulsa  Tribune  Co. 
and  World  Publishing  Co.,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  and  Walter  D.  Peek,  Inc., 
New  York  paper  dealer. 

Directors  and  officers  are: 
Frank  H.  Huntress,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Sterling  E.  Graham, 
president;  F.  G.  Huntress,  Jr., 
vicepresident;  Richard  Lloyd  Jones, 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  treasurer; 
Walter  D.  Peek,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales;  Frank  T.  Hodg- 
don,  Jr.,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer;  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Smith  and  Walter  A.  Peek. 

Mr.  Hodgdon  succeeds  Robert 
E.  Canfield  of  the  law  firm  of 
Wise,  Corlett  &  Canfield,  of  New 
York,  who  acted  as  secretary  dur¬ 
ing  organization  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 


Barney’s  Clothes,  Inc.,  New 
York  City  men’s  and  boys’  cloth¬ 
ing  store,  will  return  to  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  fold  this  Sep¬ 
tember  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years. 

Three  undisclosed  metropolitan 
dailies  will  each  carry  800-line 
ads  (via  Emil  Mogul  Co.)  on  a 
staggered  once-a-week  basis.  Copy 
will  be  strictly  promotional. 

Up  to  now,  the  bulk  of  Barney’s 
budget  has  been  in  radio  spots. 
(“Calling  all  men  to  Barney’s!”) 
The  clothier’s  return  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  however,  does  not  mean  a 
black  eye  for  radio.  In  fact,  radio 
jingles  will  be  continued. 

The  significant  thing  about  Bar¬ 
ney’s  return  to  dailies  is  found  in 
its  past  experience  with  the  me¬ 
dium.  A  number  of  years  ago  it 
used  newspaper  ads  in  a  haphaz¬ 
ard  manner;  was  always  changing 
its  format  and  failed  to  establish 
a  consistent  insertion  schedule. 
Results  were  obvious:  the  ads 
failed  to  pull.  Apparently  con¬ 
vinced  that  consistent  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  the  key  to 
its  competitors’  success,  Barney’s 
will  step  off  on  the  right  foot  this 
fall. 

At  the  same  time,  Barney’s 
Boystown,  also  will  run  a  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  campaign. 


Lancaster  Paper 
Has  a  'March'  Now 

Lancaster,  Pa. — .■K  musical  sa¬ 
lute  to  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer 
Journal  was  introduced  this  week 
by  George  W.  Luttenberger,^ 
year-old  local  composer,  as  he 
conducted  the  City  Band  in  the 
premier  performance  of  his  “In. 
telligencer  Journal  March.” 

Mr.  Luttenberger  personally 
conducted  the  new  march  after 
presenting  the  original  score  to 
Earl  E.  Keyser,  editor  of  the  news- 
paper,  who  accepted  it  in  behalf 
of  the  publishers  and  staff.  In  re¬ 
turn,  the  Intelligencer  Journal 
gave  Composer  Luttenberger  an 
engraved  watch. 


li 


New  Firm  Formed 


Drop  Saturday 
Issue  to  Solve 
Newsprint  Need 


Yankees'  Promotion 
Called  Inexpensive 

Advertising  and  publicity  for  a 
major  league  baseball  team  like 
the  New  York  Yankees  is  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive,  according  to  an 
article  on  the  business  side  of  the 
national  pastime  in  the  August 
issue  of  Forbes  Magazine. 

On  a  typical  weekday,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  notes,  the  doings  of  horse- 
hiders  occupy  about  12  columns  in 
the  average  New  York  newspaper. 

At  regular  rates,  the  article  con¬ 
tinues,  the  inside  coverage  by  the 
New  York  Times  assays  at  about 
$900,000  annually. 

The  Yankees,  according  to  the 
article,  place  about  70  42-line 
ads  per  year  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4,000  and  pay  the  travel  expenses 
($2,000)  of  a  baseball  reporter. 

With  some  $5,000,000  in  assets, 
the  magazine  assets,  “the  Yankee 
organization  gets  about  200  times 
the  unpaid  linage  of,  say  AT&T, 
whose  assets  run  to  $11,576  mil¬ 
lion.” 

In  addition,  the  Yankees  are 
paid  $175,000  for  radio  and  $150,- 
000  for  TV  rights  to  their  games. 


Sacramento,  Calif.— After  pub¬ 
lication  for  more  than  a  century 
as  a  seven-day  newspaper,  tht 
morning  Sacramento  Union  ij 
dropping  Saturday  editions  to  meet 
the  newspaper  shortage. 

The  action  will  be  effected  Au|. 
4,  said  J.  L.  Rosenberg,  editor, 
He  said  the  decision  followed  fu¬ 
tile  moves  to  obtain  200  tons  of 
newsprint  needed  to  continue  pub 
lication  until  year-end  at  the  pret¬ 
ent  rate  of  consumption. 

Basic  factors  in  the  decision 
were  that  street  circulation  is  3,- 
000  copies  heavier  on  Monday 
than  on  Saturday,  while  Saturday's 
sales  are  the  poorest  of  the  week 
Mr.  Rosenberg  said. 

12-page  Weekly  Net 

Under  the  new  program  the 
Union  will  continue  its  two  page 
of  church  news,  running  thew  ot 
Friday.  A  feature  comic  page  wfll 
appear  in  Sunday  editions.  As 
Saturday’s  edition  now  runs  16  to 
20  pages,  this  will  provide  a  net 
of  12  pages  weekly  to  awsly  to 
newsprint  savings. 

Circulation  rates  will  remain  un¬ 
changed  at  $1.25  monthly,  the 
Union  pointed  out  to  subscriben 
this  week  that  this  rate  compare 
with  customary  $1.50  to  $1 
monthly  charges  for  seven-day 
papers  elsewhere. 

At  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Me- 
Clatchy  afternoon  newspaper,  ra¬ 
tioning  of  advertising  by  50%,  he 
gun  six  weeks  ago  continues.  The 
Bee  expects  to  be  able  to  I# 
this  space  limitation  by  mid- 
August,  it  was  learned. 


San  Francisco — Formation  of 
Western  Dailies,  a  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  firm  with  offices  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  is 
announced  by  Myron  Elges  and 
H.  James  Thacker,  Jr.  Both  for¬ 
merly  were  with  George  D.  Close, 
Inc. 


Statehouse  Office 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribmt 
opened  an  office  in  the  statehouse 
at  Springfield,  111.,  Aug.  1.  lohi- 
son  Kanady  is  in  charge.  He  has 
covered  several  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  he  covered  t^  state 
legislature  for  the  Illinois 
Journal  prior  to  joining  the  Tw 
une  in  1942.  He  has  been  w 
T ribune’s  Wisconsin  correspoew 
ent,  headquartering  in  Milwaukee 
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Put  Down  Those  Mops, 
We’ve  Got  a  Scoop! 
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By  Roy  Heinecke 

jiEW  Orleans — For  22-year-old 
gaorter  Robert  Webb  of  the  New 
^ns  Stales  working  the  night 
^  for  an  afternoon  paper 
weaned  a  pretty  grim  and  dreary 
Aore. 

From  midnight  to  4  a.m.,  after 
ie  morning  Times-Picayune  had 
i^n  put  to  bed,  he  was  nearly 
jways  alone  in  the  sprawling  edi- 
arial  room  shared  by  staffers  of 
4e  »o  papers. 

In  the  gloomy  silence,  he  pound- 
jd  out  rewrites  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  porter’s  swishing  mop. 
Sometimes  he  left  the  office  to 
cover  a  story  while  the  big  city 
wjs  sleeping.  Often  he  cursed  his 
solitary  existence. 

.\n  then,  early  one  morning  last 
seek  everything  changed.  For  Re¬ 
porter  Webb  unearthed  the  most 
iensational  scoop  New  Orleans  has 
ioen  since  the  States  broke  the 
Louisiana  Scandals  stories  10  years 

IfO. 

The  phone  rang  at  2:30  a.m. 
“Say,  how  would  you  like  a  big 
doryr  the  voice  on  the  other 
end  queried. 

‘We  always  like  a  big  story,” 
Webb  tossed  back.  “What’s  on 
your  mind?” 

“Sam  Jones  is  alive,”  the  voice 
iinounced  cryptically. 

‘Which  one?”  Webb  asked.  “We 
had  a  governor  named  Sam  Jones, 
you  know.  And  a  fellow  named 
Sam  Jones  lives  around  the  corner 
irom  me.” 

The  caller  mentioned  the  name 
Easterwood.  Webb  snapped  to  at- 
'.Mtion,  eager  now  for  more  in¬ 
formation. 

Easterwood,  he  recalled,  was 
ned  for  the  murder  of  a  Sam 
Jones  several  years  back.  During 
the  highly-publicized  trial,  Easter¬ 
wood  had  charged  that  law  officers 
heat  him  to  get  a  confession,  later 
tided  out  in  court. 

“1  saw  .Sam  Jones  alive  in  Den¬ 
ver  the  other  day.”  the  caller  con¬ 
tinued. 

Trembling  with  excitement, 
Webb  gave  the  man  directions  on 
how  to  reach  the  States  office  and 
isked  him  to  come  right  up. 

When  John  C.  Painter,  a  35- 
year-old  itinerant  farm  worker, 
^alked  into  the  office,  Webb 
■ooked  him  over  carefully. 

Dirty  But  Sober 

i  The  man  wore  dirty  clothing 
■  n>d  needed  a  shave,  but  he  wasn’t 
t  fnak,  Webb  noted  with  satisfac- 
-  tion. 

t  ^“tor  related  his  weird  story — 
M  ^  1>«  had  been  a  close  friend  of 
V 1  ^  Jones,  how  he  had  assumed 
( I  loans  was  murdered  two  years 
1 1  ||o,  and  how  he  had  run  into 
.  I  lonei  on  the  street  in  Denver. 


Making  arrangements  for  an¬ 
other  meeting  in  the  office  the  next 
morning,  Webb  turned  his  infor¬ 
mation  over  to  Managing  Editor 
Frank  Allen  and  City  Editor  Wal¬ 
ter  Cowan. 

Reporter  George  Jackson  took 
over  the  questioning  of  Painter 
the  next  day.  Like  Webb,  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  man’s  story  and  he  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  talk  to  police  au¬ 
thorities. 

Then,  late  one  night.  Painter 
located  Jones  during  a  search  of 
Denver’s  skid  row  section. 

“Jones  displayed  little  emotion 
over  hk  arrest,”  Reporter  Jackson 
wired  back.  “He  denied  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  murder  in  which  he 
presumably  was  the  ‘corpse.’  ” 

Takes  a  Weird  Turn 

On  Thursday,  July  12,  the  States 
splashed  the  scoop  all  over  Page 
1,  as  well  as  inside  the  paper.  In 
rapid-fire  followups,  the  States 
pounded  home  scoop  after  scoop 
as  the  bizarre  story  developed. 

States  Reporter  Iris  Turner  went 
to  Baton  Rouge  to  interview  Don¬ 
ald  Easterwood,  tried  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Sam  Jones  in  December, 
1949.  A  jury  acquitted  the  youth¬ 
ful  defendant  and  made  history 
by  collecting  a  $100  purse  for 
him. 

Easterwood  and  his  wife  were 
overjoyed,  feeling  this  completely 
obliterated  the  cloud  which  has 
hung  over  their  young  lives.  But 
the  next  moment  the  acquitted  de¬ 
fendant  had  been  arrested  again 
and  held  as  a  material  witness  in 
the  reopened  case. 

To  further  complicate  things, 
Jones  verbally  admitted  murder¬ 
ing  the  unidentified  corpse  at  one 
point  and  then  changed  his  story, 
denying  the  murder,  when  asked 
to  sign  a  confession. 

The  States  has  paid  Painter  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  tip. 

Probably  the  best  quote  to  come 
out  of  the  story  to  date  was  one 
Jackson  got  from  Jones  in  Denver: 
“I  felt  pretty  bad  when  I  found 
out  I  was  supposed  to  be  dead.” 

Roy  Roberts,  Reporter. 
Likened  to  Henry  Grady 

Owensboro,  Ky. — An  editorial 
accolade  was  pinned  on  Roy  A. 
Roberts,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  by  the  editor  of 
the  Messenger,  Lawrence  A. 
Hager,  for  a  fine  job  of  reporting 
the  Kansas  flood. 

Leading  off  his  editorial  com¬ 
ment  the  other  day,  Mr.  Hager 
wrote: 

“Take  any  old  journalist  who 
has  almost  quit  writing  in  order 
to  handle  the  presidency  or  gen¬ 
eral  managership  of  a  newspaper. 


Robert  Webb 

Dogwatch  Scoop 

such  as  Roy  Roberts  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  let  him  scent  big 
news  beginning  to  break,  and  the 
old  sleuth  hops  on  the  trail.  .  .  . 
The  AP  flood  story  done  by  Roy 
Roberts  has  a  ring  of  the  old 
master  in  it. 

“He  wrote  with  the  fervor  of 
Henry  Grady,  when  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  managing  editor  rode 
cow-catcher  of  a  special  train  into 
the  Charleston,  ^uth  Carolina, 
earthquake  zone. 

“We  can  imagine  Roberts  hoist¬ 
ing  his  huge  bulk  in  a  car  to  skirt 
the  inundated  area,  and  then  tak¬ 
ing  to  the  air  for  a  better  view 
of  the  region  threatened  with  dan¬ 
ger  and  possibly  ultimate  ruin.  It 
was  not  a  long  story  that  Roberts 
wrote  for  last  Sunday’s  edition  of 
.AP-served  papers,  but  it  was  a 
story  that  made  one  tingle  with 
interest — of  drowning  cattle  and 
hogs  in  the  packing  house  districts 
in  Kansas  City,  of  other  industrial 
sections  heavily  penalized  by 
threatening  battering  rams  of 
angry  waters,  of  residence  sections 
out  of  the  zone  mainly  invaded 
by  the  flood  because  settlers  pro¬ 
vided  for  themselves  and  families 
in  the  event  of  just  what  was 
roaring  over  vast  acreages  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  with  imminent  sound 
about  to  charge  deep  into  adjacent 
Missouri,  because,  Roberts  says,  of 
laggard  flood  prevention  plans. 

“The  Constitution  in  Grady’s 
days  had  the  ablest  obtainable  re¬ 
porters,  as  the  Kansas  City  Star 
has  now,  but  the  men  whose  hands 
are  on  the  tiller,  and  whose  fingers 
ache  for  the  feel  of  a  pencil  jot¬ 
ting  down  skeletonized  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  whipped  into  stories, 
drive  themselves  instead  of  their 
employes,  as  did  Roberts  in  1951 
and  Grady  in  the  1880s.” 

Sweet  and  Sour 

In  Korea  this  week,  confections 
and  predictions  occupied  the  cor¬ 
respondents  in  spare  moments. 

Communist  reporters  objected 
vehemently  to  the  “terrible  im¬ 
perialistic  capitalists”  (UN  report¬ 
ers)  throwing  bars  of  chocolate 
and  other  sweets  to  North  Korean 
kiddies  at  Kaesong. 

“We  have  plenty  of  candy,” 
snarled  one  Commie.  “Go  home 


and  throw  the  candy  to  your 
father  and  mother.” 

But  the  kids  sneaked  out  and 
met  the  UN  press  corps  to  get 
those  well-advertised  chocolate 
bars. 

Two  British  correspondents  ar¬ 
rived  in  Kaesong  from  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  One  was  Allen  Win- 
nington,  representing  the  Daily 
Worker  of  London;  the  other  was 
Wilfred  Burchett,  covering  for  Ce 
Soir,  French  leftist  daily. 

Upon  hearing  of  a  reporter’s 
pool  on  the  day  a  cease-fire  might 
come,  Winnington  gave  his  fore¬ 
cast:  between  Aug.  15  and  18. 

Towing  Racket  Exposed 

Cincinnati  —  The  Enquirer 
broke  the  story,  but  the  Post  fol¬ 
lowed  through  in  a  big  way,  and 
as  a  result.  City  Council  is  investi¬ 
gating  an  alleged  million-dollar 
yearly  automobile  towing  racket 
involving  the  police. 

Safety  Director  Oris  Hamilton 
admitted  to  the  Enquirer  that 
since  1947  he  has  heard  com¬ 
plaints  that  highway  safety  cops 
were  getting  annual  cuts  totaling 
around  $50,000  from  pragemen, 
for  tipping  off  towing  jobs  result¬ 
ing  from  accidents  or  other  causes. 

Harry  Mayo,  Post  feature  writ-, 
er,  after  weeks  trying  to  answer 
the  towing  problem,  reported  it 
was  “shocking.”  The  Post  ar¬ 
ranged  for  one  operator  to  meet 
the  Safety  Director  to  give  names 
of  35  policemen  he  declared  he 
had  paid  off. 
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Pictorial  Evidence 

Boston — A  picture  by  a  Trav¬ 
eler  photographer,  Herbert  Stier, 
helped  clear  a  Milton  man  of 
charges  of  drunken  driving,  neg¬ 
ligence,  and  drunkenness.  The 
driver  told  Judge  Jennie  L.  Barron 
he  was  a  teetotaler  and  explained 
his  driving  into  a  car  parked  at 
an  angle.  He  said  that  police 
handled  him  roughly,  pinning  an 
arm  behind  his  back.  Police  said 
they  smelled  liquor  on  his  breath 
and  that  he  tried  to  fight  them 
off. 

Judge  Barron  accepted  as  evi¬ 
dence  a  photograph  by  Stier,  show¬ 
ing  the  driver  with  his  arm  held 
behind  him  by  a  policeman.  The 
judge  found  the  driver  not  guilty 
on  all  counts. 

Regimental'  Mascot 

Northampton,  Mass.  —  Miss 
Gloria  Negri,  society  editor  of  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  had  a 
unique  vacation.  She  got  permis¬ 
sion  from  top  brass  to  go  to  Pine 
Camp,  N.  Y.,  to  do  some  stories 
on  the  training  of  the  Yankee  Di¬ 
vision.  She  was  the  only  “gal  re¬ 
porter”  and  was  adopted  by  a 
couple  of  regiments  as  official 
mascot. 

Miss  Negri  said  she  got  sick  of 
the  “society  stuff  and  wanted  to 
do  a  man’s  job.”  She  covered 
Europe  a  couple  of  summers  ago, 
touring  the  Continent  by  bike  with 
a  group  of  young  people. 

{Continued  on  page  51) 
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Annenberg  Policies 
Advance  Inquirer 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Philadelphia — The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  August  6  celebrates 
the  15th  anniversary  of  Annenberg 
management. 

No  special  ceremonies  will  mark 
the  occasion  but  the  Inquirer 
points  with  pride  to  some  signifi¬ 
cant  gains  under  the  present  re¬ 
gime. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the 
late  M.  L.  Annenberg  bought  the 
paper  from  the  Patenotre  family, 
daily  circulation  was  289,000.  It 
is  now  643,000. 

Sunday  circulation  was  685,000. 
It  is  now  over  1,110,000.  Adver¬ 
tising  linage  in  1936  was  14,600,- 
000.  In  1950,  it  had  grown  to 
36,000,000. 

Spend  to  Improve 

Inquirer  executives  said  the  pa¬ 
per’s  growth  is  due  to  an  aggres¬ 
sive  management  which  has  spent 
money  wisely  to  improve  the  pa¬ 
per.  A  few  general  impressions 
emerged  from  the  interviews. 

1.  The  Inquirer  in  the  last  15 
years  has  increased  the  scope  of 
its  news  coverage  in  every  field. 
It  has  put  particular  stress  on  fea¬ 
tures  for  women. 

2.  It  changed  its  political  policy 
from  Republican  to  Independent 
and  won  the  confidence  of  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  readers  through  the 
slogan,  “An  Independent  Newspa¬ 
per  For  All  Of  The  People.” 

3.  Promotion-wise.  The  Inquir¬ 
er  has  stressed  the  Philadelphia 
Market  Area  rather  than  just  the 
city  itself. 

4.  Its  public  service  events  un¬ 
der  the  Annenberg  management 
have  been  some  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  in  the  country.  Each  year, 
close  to  90,000  persons  witness 
the  Philadelphia  Music  Festival. 
The  Inquirer  also  sponsors  an  All- 
Star  football  game.  Both  events 
are  for  the  benefit  of  charity. 

Annenberg  Philosophy 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  son  of 
M.  L.  Annenberg,  feels  strongly 
•about  the  function  of  a  newspaper 
as  a  public  service  medium. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  which  was  founded  in 
1829.  he  says: 

“The  newspaper  merits  its  fran¬ 
chise  only  by  virtue  of  its  public 
service.  A  newspaper’s  public  serv¬ 
ice  can  comprise  anything  from 
supplying  a  baseball  score  to  em¬ 
ploying  all  its  resources  in  behalf 
of  a  public  principle.” 

Education  is  one  of  Walter  An- 
nenberg’s  prime  concerns.  The  M. 
L.  Annenberg  Foundation  con¬ 
tributes  money  for  scholarships  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Temple  University.  The  Inquirer 


has  helped  Temple  set  up  a  course 
in  radio. 

The  paper  sponsors  a  Science 
Fair  and  Book  Luncheons.  It  print¬ 
ed  in  supplement  form  a  pictorial- 
ized  history  of  the  United  States, 
a  series  on  the  possibilities  of 
atomic  energy.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  it  raised  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  a  bomber  for  the 
armed  forces.  It  conducted  several 
campaigns  on  behalf  of  amputees. 

The  Inquirer  encourages  per¬ 
formance  of  public  duty  with  its 
cash  Hero  Awards  to  policemen, 
firemen  and  park  guards.  Its  high¬ 
way  safety  campaigns  have  won 
many  awards. 

An  Editor’s  Dream 

From  a  news  standpoint.  In¬ 
quirer  executives  feel  that  the  An¬ 
nenberg  management  gave  new 
life  to  a  paper  which  had  a  great 
reputation  but  had  grown  some¬ 
what  staid  in  its  news  coverage 
and  presentation. 

Speaking  of  “M.  L.”  John  I. 
Fitzpatrick,  a  genial,  soft-spoken, 
Boston  Irishman,  former  veteran 
Hearst  editor  who  became  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  M.  E.  in  January,  1938, 
said:  “He  was  an  editor’s  dream 
and  his  son  is  the  same  way.” 

“Either  of  them,”  he  added 
“would  let  you  charter  a  steamship 
or  an  airplane  if  necessary  to  get 
the  news.” 

The  Inquirer  had  four  war  cor¬ 
respondents  during  World  War  II. 

Inquirer  staff  men  often  travel 
thousands  of  miles  on  national 
stories  when  the  publisher  feels 
that  staff  coverage  is  necessary. 

Photographically,  the  Inquirer 
now  has  one  of  the  largest  staffs 
in  the  country,  with  a  total  of 
3 1  people  in  that  department. 

Notable  Crusades 

Under  the  Annenberg  manage¬ 
ment,  the  Inquirer  has  engaged  in 
notable  crusades.  The  most  recent 
was  the  expose  of  the  GI  School 
operations  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  pioneered  to  have  more  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  to  curb  injuries 
among  children  from  fireworks. 

It  campaigned  to  place  Byberry, 
which  was  once  a  notoriously- 
managed  mental  institution,  under 
State  control. 

In  1948,  the  Inquirer  discovered 
that  state  officials,  profiting  by 
their  inside  knowledge,  had  helped 
to  buy  up  quietly  from  the  State 
Banking  Department  some  $25,- 
000,000  worth  of  uncollected  and 
apparently  worthless  obligations 
for  $75,000. 

Victims  of  the  1930  depression, 
who  had  lost  their  homes,  were 


Lieut.-Commander  Walter  H.  An¬ 
nenberg  on  the  bridge  of  the 
U.S.S.  Mi.ssouri 

toeing  pressed  for  further  pay¬ 
ments.  Inquirer  stories  put  a  stop 
to  this  practice. 

M.  L.  Annenberg  was  58  years 
old  when  he  bought  the  Inquirer. 
He  had  a  reputation  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  genius  and  a  man  who  wasn’t 
afraid  to  spend  money  if  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  soundness  of  a  news¬ 
paper  technique. 

When  he  bought  the  Inquirer  it 
was  behind  its  morning  competitor, 
the  Record,  in  the  daily  field.  Mr. 
Annenberg  jumped  into  the  fight 
for  circulation  with  characteris¬ 
tic  vigor.  The  Inquirer  forged 
steadily  ahead. 

During  the  Annenberg  manage¬ 
ment  the  Inquirer  completed  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
rotogravure  plants  in  the  world. 
Construction  began  in  1945  and 
the  first  results  rolled  from  the 
presses  in  January,  1949. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg  became 
publisher  of  the  paper  on  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death  in  1942  and  editor 
when  T.  Custus  died  in  December, 
1944.  He  is  also  president  of  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Inquirer. 

■ 

Call-Bulletin  Provides 
Calls  for  12,000  Vets 

San  Francisco — More  than  12,- 
000  war  wounded  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  free  telephone  calls  by  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Biillelin,  the 
latest  tabulation  shows.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  service  began  last  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Feature  of  the  newspaper’s  ac¬ 
tivity  is  that  this  is  purely  a  public 
service  provided  that  newly- 
returned  wounded  may  talk  with 
home  or  sweethearts  before  dis¬ 
persal  throughout  the  nation,  it 
was  pointed  out  by  Harold  Coffin, 
promotion  manager. 

The  locally-conducted  program 
has  cost  $34,000  since  inception, 
John  Callahan  of  the  Call-Bulletin 
promotion  department  said.  Fluc¬ 
tuations  in  weekly  volume  record 
the  changing  fortunes  of  the  forces 
in  Korea. 

EDITOR  &  P 
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Posts  Filled; 
Podvey  Is  BM 

PHaADELPHiA — Four  top .  levtl 
executive  appointments  on  the 
business  staff  of  the  Philadelphk 
Inquirer  were  made  this  week  bi 
Editor-Publisher  Walter  H.  An¬ 
nenberg. 

David  M.  Podvey,  general  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  bwomes  businea  I 
manager.  Mr.  Podvey  has  bees 
with  the  Inquirer  since  193j 
and  was  named  general  promotku 
manager  in  1945.  He  formerly  was 
connected  with  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican,  New  York  American  and 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Succeeding  him  as  general  pro¬ 
motion  manager  is  Col.  Janies  I 
Quirk,  who  has  been  his  assistant 
Col.  Quirk  recently  returned  from  , 
Korea,  where  he  was  a  special  ^ 
consultant  to  Gen.  Matthew  B.  r 
Ridgway.  ' 

Col.  Quirk  came  to  the  Inquirer  1 
in  1939  after  a  career  in  the  radio 
and  television  industry.  A  native 
Philadelphian,  he  was  connected 
with  several  radio  stations  and  was 
promotion  manager  for  the  In-  i 
quirer  stations,  wfil  and  wfil-tv,  i 

Mr.  Annenberg  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Gordon  F 
Chelf,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inquirer,  as  advertisini  ' 
director. 

Mr.  Chelf  replaces  Warner  R. 
Moore,  who  has  resigned  to  take 
a  post  as  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Chelf,  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
has  been  with  the  Inquirer  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1931  and  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  New  York  repr^ 
sentative  of  the  paper. 

Robert  R.  Beck,  who  has  been 
exclusive  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Inquirer  in  New  York, 
becomes  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  formerly  was  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  Heard 
Newspapers  and  the  Chicago  Trib-  . 
line  and  also  in  the  retail  advertis-  i 
ing  department  of  the  Inquirer. 

■ 

Italian  Editor  Likes  I 
U.  S.  Foreign  News 

Gratification  that  American 
newspapers  are  publishing  moii 
foreign  news  and  giving  increasini 
attention  to  world  affairs  was  ei- 
pressed  this  week  by  Vittorio  Zy- 
aboni,  managing  editor  of  Gior 
nale  Di  Trieste,  Italy,  who  is  here 
making  a  study  of  newspapers. 

The  Italian  editor  said  ^ 
newsprint  scarcity  and  high  price 
have  forced  Italian  newspapers  b 
raise  their  price  to  25  lira  (1 
cents),  which  is  equivalent  M 
much  more  than  in  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Zanaboni  has  visited  the 
plants  of  the  Washington  (D.  C) 
Post,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Ne» 
York  Times  and  New  York  fltvi 
and  the  Associated  Press  head 
quarters  in  New  York.  He  ™  ^ 
visit  Boston  newspapers  and  tb« 
go  to  the  West  Coast  for  a  survey 

UBLISHER  for  August  4,  IW 
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CMTOON  COMMENT  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  ANTI-INFLATION  LEGISLATION 


Senator  Asks 
Cancellation  of 
CZ  Price  Rise 

Washington — C  r  o  w  n  Zeller- 
bach’s  $10-a-ton  newsprint  price 
increase  is  a  squeeze  play  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  law,  according  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  he  has  demanded  that 
Pricing  Administrator  Michael  V. 
Di  Salle  order  its  cancellation. 
(E&P,  July  28,  page  12). 

OPS  had  inquired  into  the  price 
boost;  learned  that  the  notice  was 
sent  July  20,  effective  Aug.  1  and 
had  not  been  brought  within  the 
permissive  price  increase  regula¬ 
tions.  (An  OPS  spokesman  con¬ 
jectured  that  C-Z  might  have 
thought  the  controls  bill  would  ex¬ 
pire  June  30  for  want  of  con¬ 
gressional  action  and  Presidential 
signature.) 

In  San  Francisco,  Crown  Zeller- 
bach’s  vicepresident,  G.  E.  Young, 
said  “the  corporation  will  charge 
the  $116  price  for  shipments 
leaving  the  mills  on  and  after 
August  1,  1951,  if  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion  signed  by  the  President  on 
July  31  so  permits. 

“Under  no  circumstances  will 
the  corporation  charge  a  price 
higher  than  the  ceiling  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  establish  under  this  legis¬ 
lation,”  he  emphasized. 

“Since  the  Canadian  tonnage 
represents  80  to  85%  of  the  news¬ 
print  used  in  this  country,  the  $116 
price  is  now  the  market  price  in 
■he  United  States.  U.  S.  producers 
■hould  not  be  forced  to  sell  at 
ceiling  prices  lower  than  the  price 
being  paid  for  the  great  bulk  of 
ne^print  consumed  here.  Had 
filing  Price  Regulation  No.  20 
.  been  effective  as  to  the  corpora- 
■w,  it  would  have  been  entitled 
h)  a  ceiling  price  of  $116.” 


Newsprint  Group 
To  Visit  Canada 

WASHINGTON  —  Over  the 
objections  of  Rep.  Clare  Hoff¬ 
man  of  Michigan,  who  pro¬ 
tested  against  “Junkets  at  tax¬ 
payers’  expense”  the  House 
voted  Thursday  to  finance  a 
field  trip  by  the  Newsprint 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Committee. 
The  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Rep.  Lindley  Beckworth  of 
Texas,  will  visit  Canada  within 
the  next  two  months. 

Meanwhile,  OPS  has  been  told 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co. 
boosted  its  price  $10  a  ton  on  July 
1  without  reference  to  the  price 
administrator.  The  agency  sf»okes- 
man  said  decision  as  to  validity 
must  await  determination  whether 
the  price  affects  domestic  or  Cana¬ 
dian  paper  as  well  as  where  the 
contract  is  completed.  OPS  juris¬ 
diction  does  not  extend  to  sales  of 
Canadian  paper  in  Canada. 

Without  amplifying.  Senator 
Johnson  promised  “action”  soon, 
based  on  studies  being  made  by  a 
congressional  committee. 

The  Colorado  Senator  had  asked 
Mr.  DiSalle  some  weeks  ago  to 
block  a  $10  increase  planned  for 
July  1  by  Canadian  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  increases  by  Canadian 
producers.  Senator  Johnson  said, 
had  caused  several  important  news¬ 
papers  to  cease  publication  and 
many  others  to  curtail  their  serv¬ 
ices. 

Senator  Johnson  conceded  that 
Mr.  DiSalle  was  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Canadian  newsprint  ad¬ 
vance  but  said  that  he  could  and 
should  act  against  the  domestic 
price  changes. 


M&O’s  July  16  report  to  share¬ 
holders  noted  that  its  ^les  price 
for  newsprint  had  been  increased 
from  $107  to  $117  a  ton  on 
July  1. 

The  company  has  produced 
97,921  tons  in  the  year  to  date, 
the  report  stated.  This  was  3,000 
tons  more  than  in  1950.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  per  share  were  given  as  $2.32 
for  1951  and  $1.73  for  1950,  with 
newsprint  a  small  part  of  the 
company’s  business. 

Powell  River  Report 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.  also  gave 
an  interim  report  for  six  months 
ended  June  30.  Newsprint  sales  to¬ 
talled  145,082  tons  in  1951  as 
compared  with  147,253  in  1950, 
although  production  was  higher — 
149,153  tons  in  1951  and  146,727 
in  1950.  Net  profit  was  given  as 
$4,245,914  for  1951  and  $4,065,- 
725  for  1950,  or  $3.16  and  $3.02 
per  share. 

The  report  stated  that  earnings 
from  newsprint  sales  were  lower 
than  for  the  first  six  months  of 

1950  and  that  the  profit  picture 
was  due  mainly  to  increased  rev¬ 
enue  from  pulp  sales,  lumber 
operations  and  from  subsidiary 
companies. 

New  B.  C.  Mill  Studied 

It  was  reported  this  week  that 
Powell  River  Co.  and  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada  have  formed 
Hecata  Development  Co.  Ltd.  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  a 
newsprint,  pulp  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts  mills  in  the  Kitimat  area  of 
British  Columbia.  The  studies  will 
require  at  least  two  years’  time. 

The  semi-annual  statement  of 
the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 
gave  net  profit  of  $5,441,158  for 

1951  against  $6,065,138  for  1950 
in  six  months  ended  June  30.  The 
1951  profit  was  equivalent  to 
$1.25  a  share,  as  compared  with 
$1.38  in  1950. 


C.  E.  Broughton 
Resigns  Posts 
In  Sheboygan 

Sheboygan,  Wis. — Charles  E. 
Broughton,  who  last  week  disposed 
of  his  stock  interests  in  the  Press 
Publishing  Co.,  has  resigned  as 
president  and  director  and  editor 
of  the  Sheboygan  Press. 

Company  directors,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  Mr.  Broughton’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  elected  A.  Matt  Werner,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  to  succeed  in  all 
three  capacities. 

Mr.  Broughton,  now  77,  took 
over  the  Press  in  1908.  His  resig¬ 
nation  comes  as  a  climax  to  the 
stormy,  fighting  career  of  a  man 
who  entered  the  newspaper  field 
in  Sheboygan  against  three  daily 
newspapers,  emerged  with  his  own 
as  sole  survivor,  and  still  found 
time  to  be  a  community  builder 
and  a  national  figure. 

In  stepping  down  as  editor  he 
said  he  had  no  immediate  plans 
except  to  take  it  easy  for  awhile. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  manage¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Werner  said  no  change 
in  the  basic  policies  of  the  She¬ 
boygan  Press  are  contemplated. 

“For  well  over  20  years,”  he 
said,  “it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  been  closely  associated  with 
Mr.  Broughton  in  business,  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  in  recreation.” 

■ 

Leaves  Rep  Firm 

Philadelphia  —  Helen  Carroll 
Corathers,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
newspaper  representative  firm. 
Mrs.  Corathers,  who  did  not  an¬ 
nounce  her  immediate  plans,  is  a 
vicepresident  of  AFA  and  a  for¬ 
mer  space  buyer  for  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cleary. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN 

Little,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 


WHERE  DID  YOU  COME  FROM, 
BABY  DEAR? 

Crawford,  Newark  (X.  J.)  Evening  News 


•THERE,  HOWS  THAT?' 

White,  Chicago  Daily  News 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Local  Level  Planning 
Sells  National  Linage 

By  M.  E.  York, 

Advertising  Director.  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal 


So  YOU  WANT  to  sell  more  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  It  isn’t  easy, 
but  it  is  worth  your  time  and  en¬ 
ergy,  and  it  can’t  be  done  over 
night. 

First  of  all  you  must  re-create 
the  problems  of  an  agency  and  its 
client.  The  client  has  a  product 
to  sell  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
markets  in  which  he  can  sell  it. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers — large  and 
small — eager  to  help  him.  The 
budget  is  limited,  so  he  can  select 
only  a  few  of  the  market-news- 
papers  in  the  area  selected.  Con¬ 
stant  possibilities  are  eliminated 
until  the  few  are  arrived  at  that 
will  do  the  best  selling  job  for  the 
product  to  be  advertised  with  the 
limited  amount  of  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  available. 

Long  Period  of  Checking 

Now  sit  down  with  the  client 
and  his  agency.  You’ll  see  market 
data,  advertising  rates  and  repre¬ 
sentative  newspapers  spread  out  in 
front  of  them.  Follow  them  as 
they  systematically  check  each 
market-newspaper  possibility — con¬ 
stantly  shuffling  from  one  to  the 
other;  considering  rates,  coverage, 
standing  of  the  various  newspapers 
in  their  communities.  Questions 
of  family  coverage  are  determined 
by  circulation  analyses  furnished 
by  the  newspapers;  character  of 
the  circulation  is  discussed.  The 
picking  of  the  “chosen  few’’  is  not 
a  spur-of-the-moment  task;  some¬ 
times  it  takes  weeks  and  even 
months  of  checking  and  planning. 

The  selling  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  today  is 
undergoing  a  revolution  in  sales 
tactics.  Yesterday’s  approach — if 
it  can  be  called  an  approach — is 
as  dead  as  last  year’s  Thanksgiving 
turkey.  The  days  of  sitting  back 
and  waiting  for  your  representa¬ 
tive  to  do  the  job  for  you  in  a  sort 
of  a  catch-as-catch-can  manner 
are  no  more.  Your  representative 
cannot  do  the  job  alone;  or,  if 
you  work  without  representation 
you  can  do  the  job  alone;  but,  as 
I  said  before,  either  way,  the  job 
isn’t  easy. 

Let’s  go  back  now  to  where 
the  advertiser  and  his  agency  were 
sitting  at  the  table  with  market 
data,  circulation  analyses,  etc., 
spread  out  before  them.  All  this 
material  had  to  come  from  the 
newspapers — nobody  else! 

Authentic  Data  Required 

Market  data  that  is  authentic  in 
every  way  must  be  compiled  by 
the  newspaper,  along  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  analysis  which  breaks 
down  the  subscriber  list  into  areas 
showing  rural  and  urban  subscrib¬ 


ers  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
newspaper.  Do  not  overlook  any 
item.  Something  of  an  apparent 
minor  nature  might  be  very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  advertiser  and  his 
agency  in  the  planning  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  Both  the  mar¬ 
ket  data  and  circulation  analysis 
should  be  supplemented  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  year,  keeping 
advertisers  and  agencies  appraised 
at  all  times  of  changing  conditions 
in  your  own  immediate  market. 

Regular  mailings  should  be 
made,  not  only  to  advertising 
agencies,  but  to  salesmanagers 
and  advertising  managers  of  your 
prospects,  past,  present  and  con¬ 
templated.  You  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  any  possibility,  because 
your  efforts  today,  while  not  show¬ 
ing  any  immediate  results  in  ob¬ 
taining  prospective  advertisers, 
might  be  storing  up  a  powerhouse 
of  influence  for  future  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

Knowing  the  salesman  in  the 
field  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Keep  these  salesmen  supplied  with 
market  and  circulation  informa¬ 
tion.  Soon  they’ll  be  calling  on 
you,  the  same  as  they  would  call 
on  a  retail  or  jobber  account.  In¬ 
timate  acquaintenceships  between 
the  newspaper  and  these  men  in 
the  field  creates  a  feeling  of 
friendship  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  salesman — on  the  ground 
floor,  the  LOCAL  LEVEL! 

Thus,  salesmen  are  trained  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  company’s 
advertising.  They  urge  retailers 
to  “tie-in”  with  their  firm’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  creating  an  advertising- 
interest  among  their  retail  and 
jobber  customers.  Tie-in  linage 
should  be  recorded  and  reported 
regularly  to  convince  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  prospective  new  ac¬ 
counts  that  retail  merchants  are 
interested  in  promoting  and  mer¬ 
chandising  various  products.  Tie- 
in  advertising  is  a  powerful  in¬ 
ducement  for  old  accounts  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  your  newspaper;  a  prime 
force  in  inviting  new  accounts  to 
use  your  advertising  columns. 

Be  Careful  on  Rates 

Maintain  at  all  times  the  best  of 
relations  with  advertising  agencies 
and  national  advertisers  to  create 
a  feeling  of  confidence.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  agency  is  bound  to  obtain 
the  lowest  rate  available,  and  at 
the  same  time  discriminating  in 
rates  will  result  in  lowering  your 
newspaper’s  character  to  the  point 
where  it  will  become  less  effective 
for  your  advertisers,  both  local 
and  national. 

An  agency  may  properly  accept 
any  amount  or  kind  of  merchan¬ 


dising  assistance  a  newspaper  vol¬ 
unteers;  however,  the  agency 
should  not  demand  or  encourage 
free  services  that  are  not  a  proper 
function  of  your  newspaper,  or  in 
•excess  of  what  might  be  regarded 
as  proper.  Merchandising  costs 
unfairly  shifted  to  the  newspaper 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  rates 
for  all  advertisers  whether  they 
use  such  services  or  not. 

Publicity  release  items  should 
be  used  solely  on  the  editorial 
judgment  of  the  publisher.  A 
news  item  submitted  by  an  agency 
and  refused  publication  by  the 
publisher  should  not  prejudice  the 
attempt  to  use  this  as  a  club  over 
agency.  However,  some  agencies 
attempt  to  use  this  as  a  club  over 
the  heads  of  publishers  and  have 
been  known  to. withdraw  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  firm  hand  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper. 

Outstanding  Example 

To  prove  that  increased  national 
linage  can  be  secured  by  beginning 
at  the  local  level,  Td  like  to  tell 
of  a  recent,  outstanding  example: 

A  well-known  soap  and  allied 
products  manufacturer  until  re¬ 
cently  had  a  policy  of  using  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  100,000  popu¬ 
lation,  or  more.  A  successful 
“test”  was  run  in  a  city  of  the 
upper  midwest.  Releases  were 
planned  for  other  cities  of  100,000 
population,  or  more. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  com¬ 
pany  had  not  used  our  newspaper 
for  many  years  our  tie-in  records 
showed  a  total  of  3,094  lines  of 
so-called  tie-ins  for  1950.  This 
information  was  given  the  sales¬ 
man,  and  he  gave  the  report  to 
his  zone  manager. 

The  zone  manager  went  to  his 
superiors,  asking  a  further  “test” 
in  his  zone  in  cities  of  25,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  or  more.  The  request  was 
“kicked  around”  between  the 
agency,  zone  manager  and  the 
company’s  advertising  manager 
for  several  weeks.  The  agency 
held  to  the  idea  that  any  city  be¬ 
low  100,000  population  should  not 
be  considered. 

Finally  the  agency  relented  and 
planned  a  campaign,  then  with¬ 
drew  it  on  purported  grounds  that 
cities  of  25,000  population  were 
too  small.  By  this  time  other  zone 
managers  had  joined  in  the  de¬ 
mand  to  break  down  the  100,000- 
population  barrier  and  the  agency 
resurrected  the  compaign  on  three 
products,  releasing  the  “test”  to  a 
representative  group  of  newspapers 
in  the  west  and  southwest.  The 
initial  campaign  was  good  for 
some  20,000  agate  lines  and.  if 
the  salesmen  in  the  field  are  heard 
in  New  York,  the  campaign  will 
be  released  on  a  continuity  basis. 
Results  of  the  “test”  were  far 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Newspapers  getting  this  linage 
didn’t  have  the  business  “dropped 
in  their  laps.”  Preliminary  ground¬ 
work  was  laid  over  the  past  years 
by  furnishing  authentic  market 
data  and  up-to-date  circulation 
analyses  over  a  period  of  years. 

But  that  wasn’t  all.  Prior  to 
the  release  of  the  campaign,  and 


Newsprint  Donated 
For  School  Books 

San  Francisco — A  gift  of  1,000 
tons  of  newsprint  to  enable  Korea 
to  replace  public  school  textbooks 
destroyed  by  Communists  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  the  Committee 
for  Free  Asia. 

The  newsprint  was  obtained 
from  a  private  firm  in  Japan 
through  negotiations  conducted  by 
Brayton  Wilbur,  chairman  of  the 
private  organization  recently 
formed  here,  E&P  was  told. 

before  any  of  the  “chosen  few” 
knew  what  was  going  on,  a  sur¬ 
vey  company  sent  questionnaires  to 
the  newspapers  asking  for  water 
analyses;  whether  the  water  was 
hard  or  soft,  and  if  “hard,”  the 
percentages  of  mineral  elements, 
etc.  Hardwater  areas  only  re¬ 
ceived  the  campaign. 

Shortly  after,  the  same  survey 
company  requested  the  services  of 
interviewers  to  get  testimonials  and 
pictures  of  housewives  who  used 
these  certain  soap  products. 

The  continuous  and  constant  use 
of  your  market  and  circulation 
information  by  agencies  and  their 
clients  at  times  when  they  are 
actively  evaluating  markets  and 
investigating  the  development  of 
these  markets  creates  an  unap- 
praisable  opportunity  for  any 
newspaper  to  register  its  values  as 
an  advertising  medium  in  terms 
of  your  prospects’  immediate  and 
future  interests.  Please  remember, 
your  present  activities  not  only 
place  you  in  good  standing  cur¬ 
rently,  but  build  an  undeniable 
feeling  of  future  friendliness  of 
your  newspaper. 

It’s  a  Full-Time  Job 
The  “plan”  as  advocated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  adopted 
by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  will  work 
with  any  daily,  large  or  small.  A 
weekly  newspaper  should  keep  its 
story  before  agency  and  advertiser 
in  a  like  manner.  Qualitative  data, 
and  only  that,  is  what  “sells”  a 
newspaper;  and  you  never  know 
when  an  advertiser  has  a  product 
that  needs  your  market! 

Buy  enough  space  in  trade  jour¬ 
nals  to  adequately  define  the  pene¬ 
tration,  scope  and  character  of 
your  newspaper’s  coverage.  De¬ 
scribe  your  audience;  who  they 
are,  how  they  live,  how  much  they 
make,  what  they  buy  and  what 
proportion  of  your  total  market 
they  represent.  Be  on  the  alert  to 
offer  this  market  information  to 
prospective  advertisers. 

As  I  said  before,  you  can  sell 
more  national  advertising  by  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  local  level.  It’s  a 
full-time  job  and  not  an  easy 
one  to  continually  place  your 
newspaper  before  advertisers  and 
agency  space  buyers.  But  if  you 
will  take  these  major  steps  you 
have  taken  a  long  stride  toward 
placing  your  newspaper  on  the 
“chosen  few”  list  who  are  pros¬ 
pects  for  your  market. 
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In  Philadelphia  .nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 


New  York,  28S  Midiion  Avenue 
Detroit  *  Atlante  *  Lot  Anfelei 


Advertising  Offices:  Pkitadelpkim,  Filbert  end  Juniper  Streets 
Netionsl  Advertisini  Representstivet :  Sawyer-Ftrgusou-Walker  Company  •  Chicago 
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Fulltime  Space  Writers 
Ruled  ‘Employes’ 


Washington — A  full-time  space  eight  of  whom  are  fulltime  re-  is  ine  same  ana  is  iniercnangeaDie  m  many  resp^s,  tne  decision  j 
writer  assigned  to  cover  a  given  porters.  Their  wages  are  based  on  wi^  the  work  of  staff  reporters  concluded.  Although  the  staff  «• 
territory  is  an  employe  of  the  15  cents  an  inch  for  copy  pub-  Furthermore  the  corresj^nd-  porters  are  hourly  paid  and  co^^ 
newspaper  he  serves  and  is  not  an  lished  and  they  have  no  written  are  frequently  appointed  to  spondents  me  pad  on  basis  of 

independent  contractor,  the  Na-  contract  of  employment  or  job  the  regular  staff  of  reporters.  The  space,  the  board  has  held  that , 
Uonal  Labor  Relations  Board  has  security.  Some  also  receive  bonus-  "’9/^  ‘1°  is  closely  integrated  difference  n  the  nwde  of  payment 

ruled  in  a  decision  which  is  likely  es.  and  some  are  reimbursed  for  and  constitutes  an  essential  is  not  a  reliable  criterion  for  deter- 

to  affect  future  relations  between  e.xpenses  such  as  the  use  of  their  of  the  employer  s  business  in  mining  how  employes  should  be 

city  desks  and  country  correspond-  automobiles.  ‘h®.  employer  is  dependent  grouped. 

en4  the  country  oven  In  practice,  the  Plainfield  space  yP«°  '‘'^ir  work  in  order  to  cover 

fVio  the  ocws  rcquircd  by  its  suburban 

The  decision  was  arrived  at  by  writers  rej^rted  to  the  newspaper  jy^scribers  ”  'Rorrl  Fcfrflo  Frlitnvs 

the  Board  by  way  of  ruling  that  o^ee  six  nights  a  week,  used  avail-  J®  ^  Heal  hstate  Editors 

eight  persons  reporting  for  the  typewriters,  stationery,  tele-  P  »  AlUlOUnC©  ContGst 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News.  Phone.  library  material  and  other  Dismissing  the  publishers  con-  p^^u^th  annual  competition 
a  Gannett  newspaper,  may  be  rep-  facilities  of  the  paper  to  produce  tention  that  the  reporters  de^ribed  sponsored  by  the  National  Asso- 

resented  by  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  ‘heir  copy  file.  The  space  writers  do  not  differ  from  other  string-  ^ 

Newspaper  Guild  in  collective  bar-  must  provide  news  exclusively  to  ers,  the  Board  stated:  The  rec-  announced  this  week  by  Lee  E. 

gaining,  if  they  vote  for  such  rep-  the  Courier-News.  ord  aniply  supports  the  contention  Cooper,  New  York  Times,  asso- 

resentation.  Reviewing  the  operation,  NLRB  that  these  suburban  correspond-  elation  president.  Charles  B 

The  Dublisher  contended  the  in-  ^  substantial  amount  of  po^bes,  Miami  Daily  News,  is  as^ 

the  publisher  contended  me  in  employer  retains  control  time  getting  news  and  preparing  cociation  awards  chairman 

dividuals  involved,  some  of  whom  earnings  of  these  corre-  copy  for  the  employer.  The  . 

have  other  erriployment,  should  spondents  by  determining  the  rate  stringers,  on  the  other  hand,  .  ur  goal  is  more  informative, 
not  be  included  withm  the  bar-  p^y  p^j.  inch,  the  amount  of  usually  service  a  string  of  news-  mteresting  and  attractive  real  es- 

gaming  unit  because  they  are  (-opy  to  be  published,  and  by  the  papers,  sending  in  news  occasion-  ^  ®  columns  and 

independent  contractors;  and,  payuient  of  a  regular  bonus  as  ally  from  small  communities.”  r.  Cooper  said, 

furthermore,  that  there  is  no  dif-  ^^tra  compensation,  which  is  en-  The  board  conceded  the  absence  The  contest  deadline  is  Oct.  14 
ference  between^  the  ^^fulltime  and  tirely  in  the  employer’s  discretion,  of  the  following  indicia  of  “em-  for  real  estate  section,  real  estate 
part-time  or  stringer  correspond-  -pjjg  employer  also  controls  the  ployment”:  no  paid  vacations  or  news  feature,  and  real  estate  page 
ents  whom  the  giuld  did  not  seek  warnings  in  that,  it  may,  if  it  sick  leave;  no  holiday  pay,  sever-  in  color. 

to  represent.  chooses,  reimburse  the  correspond-  ance  pay,  military  leave  pay;  no  Entries  should  be  sent  to  Chair- 

Work  in  the  Office  ents  for  certain  expenses  in  con-  social  security  tax  deduction.  On  man  Forbes,  Miami  Daily  News. 

The  Courier-News  uses  the  nection  with  their  work.  The  cor-  the  other  hand,  the  board  pro-  Membership  in  the  National  Asso- 
services  of  about  35  space  or  respondents,  as  a  group,  depend  duced  records  showing  that  ciation  of  Real  Estate  Editors  is 
suburban  correspondents,  only  on  this  work  as  a  major  source  “stringers”  within  its  definition  not  necessary. 


We  concentrate 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles . . 
where  more  than  70%  of  all 
retail  sales  are  made!  . 


r rankly,  our 
circulation  in 
Stickville  isn't 
too  good . .  . 
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Largest  Evening  Circulation  West  of  Chicago 
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Vm  pretty  sure  he^s  the  big  space  buyer  who  registered  this  morning!^^ 


Goggled  these  recent  figures?  More  and 
more  and  more  .  .  .  Cincinnati  is  a  morn¬ 
ing-newspaper  town  !  Today,  the  Daily 
Enquirer  has  the  largest  combined  city 
and  retail  trading  zone  circulation  of 
any  Cincinnati  daily. 

ReprestnteJ  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Combined  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zone  Circulation 
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Linage  Leaders 
Found  in  TV's 
Main  Markets 

Eight  of  the  first  10  evening 
newspapers  on  the  Media  Records 
linage  list  for  six  months  of  1951 
are  published  in  cities  where  there 
are  200,000  or  more  television 
sets. 

Five  of  the  first  10  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  linage  list  are  in  the  larger 
TV  markets. 

And  all  of  the  first  10  Sunday 
papers  are  published  in  those 
markets. 

There  are  17  markets  having 
more  than  200,000  sets.  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  five  of  these  markets  fail 
to  rate  among  the  top  10  in  linage, 
but  all  get  on  the  first-25  lists. 

No  particular  pattern  can  be 
drawn  by  comparing  the  linage 
records  and  the  TV-distribution 
charts.  The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
for  instance,  tops  the  morning  list 
with  14,451,763  lines,  running  just 
ahead  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

But  the  latest  count  gives  Miami 
only  75,000  video  receivers,  while 
Los  Angeles  has  more  than  1,000,- 
000  and  Chicago  nearly  1,000,000. 

In  fourth  place  on  the  linage 
list  is  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  (11,542,845),  just 
a  step  ahead  of  the  Philadelphia 


(Pa.)  Inquirer.  And  New  Orleans 
has  only  62,000  sets  while  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  800,000  more. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  is  neck- 
and-neck  with  the  New  York  News 
and  New  York  Times  (each  over 
10,500,000  lines),  yet  the  Texas 
market  has  1 17,000  sets,  with  Fort 
Worth  included,  against  the  New 
York  area’s  2,500,000  sets.  India¬ 
napolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  are 
9  and  10  and  both  cities  have 
fewer  than  200,000  sets. 

On  the  evening  list  there  is  more 
evidence  that  the  newspaper  linage 
leaders  will  be  found  where  the 
television  sets  are. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
leads  with  15,087,497  lines  for  six 
months.  Next  in  line  are  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  {Toronto 
Star,  not  considered  in  this  study). 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  Dallas  Tiines-Her- 
ald,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  and  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News.  Only  Dallas  and 
Houston  are  in  the  under-200,000 
set  category. 

The  first  10  in  Sunday  linage 
are  the  New  York  Times  (10,195,- 
568),  Chicago  Tribune,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Bosto’i  Herald  and 
New  York  News.  Set  distribution 
exceeds  200,000  in  each  city. 


Basic  English 
Tabloid  Zooms 
Ahead  in  Japan 

By  Victor  A.  Schlich 

Portland,  Me. — A  four  months 
old  Tokyo  tabloid  is  a  booming 
success,  the  business  manager  of 
Japan’s  only  English-language 
daily  reported  during  a  visit  here. 

Goro  Murata  of  the  Nippon 
Times  said  the  tabloid  has  had  a 
phenomenal  growth  with  its  cir¬ 
culation  hovering  around  90,000 — 
10,000  more  than  its  parent,  the 
Times.  Only  the  tight  newsprint 
situation  can  keep  it  from  growing 
fatter.  Japan  produces  all  of  its 
own  newsprint. 

The  four-page  weekly,  called 
the  Student  Times,  was  started 
as  an  experiment  after  Times  offi¬ 
cials  received  numerous  complaints 
that  the  Nippon  Times  was  too 
difficult  for  students  and  other 
Japanese  just  learning  English. 

“Now  that  English  is  the  second 
language  of  Japan,”  said  Mr.  Mu¬ 
rata,  “we  have  many  people  who 
want  to  learn  to  read  English.” 

The  Student  Times  carries  many 
of  the  parent  daily’s  features,  but 
all  editorial  material  is  written  in 
what  Mr.  Murata  described  as  “a 
sort  of  basic  English.” 

The  tabloid  is  syndicated  to 
smaller  newspapers  in  Japan’s  six 
provinces  who  issue  it  as  a  part  of 
their  paper. 


Once  a  week,  usually  on  Satur¬ 
days,  the  Nippon  Times  turns  it¬ 
self  into  a  “community  news¬ 
paper,”  as  Mr.  Murata  puts  it. 
Virtually  the  entire  edition  is  de¬ 
voted  to  news  and  pictures  of 
American  colony  affairs. 

“This  feature  is  very  popular 
with  our  American  readers,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Murata,  “and  equally 
popular  with  Japanese  business¬ 
men  who  want  to  appeal  to  the 
American  pocketbook.” 

Japanese  journalism  today  is  a 
hybrid  of  English  and  American 
techniques.  Make-up,  especially 
the  large  headlines  and  news  dis¬ 
play,  is  typically  American. 

The  Nippon  Times  subscribes 
to  AP,  U.P.,  INS,  Reuters  and  two 
Japanese  wire  services. 

Mr.  Murata  arrived  here  after 
a  flight  from  England  where  he 
attended  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference.  He  is  a  guest 
of  John  H.  Gannett,  son  of  Guy 
P.  Gannett,  publisher  of  five 
Maine  dailies. 

Young  Gannett  met  Mr.  Murata 
in  Tokyo  during  postwar  tour  of 
duty  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Pacific  edition  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

■ 

Israel  Paper  Mill 

Contracts  were  signed  in  New 
York  this  week  for  a  $3,500,000 
paper  mill  in  Israel  which  will  be 
capable  of  producing  35  tons  of 
print  paper  daily.  Machinery  in¬ 
cludes  one  120-inch  trim  Four- 
drinier. 


IN  NEW  YORK  CITY... YOU  HAVE  YOUR  CHOICE 


SUBWAY  DELIVERED  HOME  DELIVERED 


248,637  A.B.C.  Circulation  .  .  .  more  than 
the  Sun-World  Telegram,  Journal-American 
and  Post  combined  in  Queens! 
.  .  .  plus  4  out  of  5  Staten  Island  families! 


Your  advertising  in  the  choice  Queens  and  Richmond  home  markets 
will  receive  better  readership,  under  more  favorable  conditions, 
producing  better  results  .  .  .  when  placed  in  the  . . . 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 

Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 

Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queens 


STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

Covering  all  of  Richmond 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


Over  a  20-year  period,  it  has  been  found  that  it  takes  roughly  one  pound  of  steel 
to  bring  one  barrel  of  oil  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  oil  industry  needs  steel  for  drill  pipe  and  casing;  for  gathering  pipe  lines 
and  cross-country  pipe  lines;  for  tankers,  barges,  tank  cars,  trucks  and  trailers; 
for  refinery  expansions  and  replacements  ;  for  storage  tanks  holding  millions  of 
barrels  and  service  station  tanks  holding  a  few  thousand  gallons  and  for  the  16 
million  drums  for  "packaged"  goods.  If  steel  is  not  available  for  all  of  those 
uses  the  oil  industry  cannot  increase  its  production  and  delivery  of  gasoline  and 
other  products  to  the  American  public  in  time  to  meet  expected  demand. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  75  million  tons  of  finished  steel  shapes  will 
be  available  this  year  for  all  purposes.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  facing 
defense  mobilization  officials  and  the  men  from  various  industries  who  are  cooper¬ 
ating  with  them  is  that  of  allocating  the  available  steel  so  as  to  do  the  most 
good  for  the  over-all  defense  program.  Because  the  total  military  and  civilian 
demand  exceeds  supply,  some  needs  will  not  be  met. 

Oil  men  believe  their  steel  requirements  deserve  high  priority.  If  the  11  million 
tons  of  steel  needed  by  the  oil  and  gas  industries  are  not  supplied,  then  the  oil 
and  gas  expansion  programs  cannot  be  carried  out.  Failure  to  sustain  an  adequate 
well  drilling  program,  for  example,  would  result  in  a  decline  in  our  moderate  mar¬ 
gin  of  productive  capacity  within  a  few  months. 

The  Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense  and  the  National  Production  Authority 
agree  that  at  least  43,400  wells  must  be  drilled  this  year.  To  accomplish  this 
1,890,000  tons  of  oil  country  tubular  steel  goods  must  be  made  available. 


Oil  men,  on  their  part,  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  are  hard  at  work  putting 
every  ounce  of  steel  to  the  very  best  use  so  as  to  help  provide  for  another  prob¬ 
able  all-time  high  in  demand  for  petroleum  products.  They  know  that  military 
requirements  for  petroleum  products  almost  doubled  after  fighting  started  in 
Korea.  They  also  know  that  military  plus  civilian  demand  is  expected  to  go  up 
about  ten  per  cent  this  year,  even  if  that  fighting  does  not  spread. 


Oil  men  realize  that  a  tremendous  job  lies  ahead  of  them,  but  they  are  convinced 
they  can  handle  it  if  they  continue  to  get  steel. 


If  you  would  like  further  information  about  the  oil  industry  and  its  operations, 
please  write  to  me. 


H.  B.  Miller,  Executive  Director 
Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N. 


Y. 


P.  S.  You  likely  have  in  your  morgue  the  new  edition  of  "Petroleum  Facts  and 
Figures".  It  can  be  a  valuable  reference  for  you. 
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Bank  Pushes 
Labrador  for 
Paper  Industry 

Washington — ^The  International 
Bank,  an  old  Washington  institu¬ 
tion,  has  placed  on  the  market  for 
sale  or  royalty  operation  a  62-year 
lease  on  Labrador  forestry  lands 
affording  1,500,000  cords  of  hard 
spruce  and  emphasized  in  newspa¬ 
per  ads  {New  York  Times  and 
Wall  Street  Journal)'.  “Acute 
newsprint  shortage  points  up  this 
rare  investment  opportunity.” 

“Newspaper  publishers,  faced 
today  with  newsprint  shortages 
and  a  recent  $10  per  ton  hike  in 
paper  prices,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  as  alert  in  solving  their 
problems  as  have  leaders  in  the 
steel  industry  when  confronted 
with  a  shortage  of  iron  ore  in 
the  United  States,”  said  Austin  C. 
Waller,  vicepresident  of  the  bank 
whose  offices  are  across  the  street 
from  the  White  House.  The  steel 
industry  went  to  Labrador  for  ore. 

Seriousness  of  the  production 
shortage,  Mr.  Waller  said,  has 
been  highpointed  by  Canada’s  in¬ 
crease  in  price  plus  the  threat  of 
reduced  shipments  to  the  United 
States;  the  necessity  of  Canada 
and  this  country  contributing  part 
of  its  tonnage  to  keep  the  free 
presses  rolling  in  friendly  coun¬ 
tries;  and  such  pleas  as  that  of 


Simple  Memorial 

TORONTO  —  Fellow  war 
correspondents  have  devised  a 
simple  memorial  to  Sam  Rob¬ 
ertson,  only  Canadian  Press 
reporter  killed  during  World 
War  11.  It  is  an  oaken  gavel, 
fashioned  from  a  table-top  on 
the  troopship  Nerissa,  on  which 
Mr.  Robertson  was  lost  when 
the  vessel  was  torpedoed  in 
1941.  The  gavel  is  to  be  used 
by  presidents  of  the  Canadian 
Press  War  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation. 


President  Plaza  of  Ecuador  who 
has  asked  each  American  newspa¬ 
per  to  give  up  the  equivalent  of 
one  page  so  his  country’s  press 
may  remain  free  and  operating. 

Low  water  transportation  costs 
and  adequate  railway  and  dock 
facilities  either  are  present  or  in 
early  prospect,  the  bank  reported. 

■ 

Hears!  School  Closes 

Berkeley,  Calif.  —  Decision  to 
close  the  A-to-Zed  School  for  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  training,  whose 
graduates  include  William  and 
Randolph  Hearst,  is  announced 
here  by  Mrs.  George  P.  Man¬ 
chester,  77-year-old  founder.  Both 
alumni  subsequently  became  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Hearst  Newspapers. 


Salesmen  Love  It! 

The  color-slide  presentation,  "How 
You  Can  Cash  In  On  the  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,"  is  going  over — 
bigi  Sales  executives  of  leading 
advertisers  call  it  the  best  pep 
talk  that  ever  backed  up  their 
newspaper  advertising.  District 
sales  offices  of  many  olher  big 
newspaper  advertisers  are  anxious 
to  have  it  shown  to  their  men.  If 
you're  a  Bureau  member — get  it, 
use  it.  Cost  price  —  $7.50. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
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London  Dailies 
Make  Changes 
To  Save  Paper 

By  Doris  Willens 

London  —  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
Express  newspapjers  began  prepa¬ 
rations  to  slice  a  half-inch  off  the 
width  of  t!  ir  pages  as  the  price 
of  home  -  produced  newsprint 
jumped  up  to  $186  a  ton. 

At  the  present  rate  of  usage, 
the  Express  group  estimated  that 
the  saving  would  be  about  $420,- 
000  a  year. 

E&P  was  told  that  it  may  be 
as  long  as  five  months  before  the 
technical  adjustments  are  made 
and  the  narrower  reels  obtained 
through  the  Newsprint  Supply  Co. 

Smaller  Want-Ad  Type 

Meanwhile,  the  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don  put  into  effect  another  news¬ 
print  saver — a  new  typeface  for 
its  classified  advertisements.  It  is 
a  4M  point  type,  designed  with  a 
514  point  width  for  greater  legi¬ 
bility.  The  new  type  has  been 
dubbed  “Claritas”  to  convey  the 
idea  of  its  high  readability.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  paper 
now  prints  the  equivalent  of  10 
columns  more  of  advertising  in 
the  same  space  each  week.  This 
means  an  increased  revenue  of 
about  $40,000  a  year. 

These  newsprint  savers  inspired 
other  papers  to  study  new  possi¬ 
bilities.  But  an  official  of  the 
Kemsley  group  told  E&P  he  had 
looked  at  each  of  the  group’s 
papers  carefully  last  week  and 
had  found  that  every  saving  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  layout  had  been 
made  years  ago. 

The  need  to  save  newsprint, 
however,  is  somewhat  less  urgent 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Since 
the  price  of  newspapers  was  in¬ 
creased  in  May,  circulations  have 
fallen.  Recently-signed  Canadian 
newsprint  contracts  have  also  bet¬ 
tered  the  British  position.  The 
5%  newsprint  cut  of  February 
has  now  been  restored. 

The  restoration  was  usable  for 
increased  paging  or  increased 
sales.  In  the  face  of  lowered  cir¬ 
culations,  the  press  has  necessarily 
chosen  increased  paging.  The 
Times  now  runs  three  12-page 
papers  each  week  instead  of  the 
previous  two.  The  Daily  Graphic 
has  published  a  16-page  tabloid. 
The  News-Chronicle  is  saving  now 
with  the  idea  of  running  a  number 
of  8-page  papers  in  September, 
when  the  news  flow  is  heavier. 

How  Circulations  Run 

An  indication  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  circulations  since  the 
price  increases  may  be  seen  from 
the  Daily  Telegraph  (Lord  Cam- 
rose)  figures.  In  March,  daily 
net  sale  was  998,434;  April,  1,- 
002.273;  May,  984,490;  June, 
967,274. 

Other  national  newspapers  re¬ 
fused  to  give  a  month-by-month 
rundown,  but  the  Daily  Mirror 
reported  that  its  daily  sale  is  now 
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Going  to  64-Inch  Rolls 

SAN  FR.\NCISCO  —  With 
the  installation  of  new  presses, 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
(Hearst)  will  utilize  the  plastic 
molding  combination  to  effect 
shrinkage  for  use  of  64-inch 
newsprint. 

The  changeover  from  64(2- 
inch  rolls  is  planned  for  early 
Fall,  Business  .Manager  Leo 
Ihle  said. 


“in  excess  of  4,400,000.”  In  the 
second  half  of  1950  its  sale  was 
4,618,923.  In  June,  the  certified 
sale  of  the  Daily  Express  was 
4,106,253  copies  a  day.  In  the 
second  half  of  1950  it  was  4- 
220,952. 

The  most  recent  Daily  Mail 
(Lord  Rothermere)  figure  was  2,- 
249,000  copies  daily  for  May. 
This  compares  with  2,293,565  for 
the  second  half  of  1950.  A  Kem¬ 
sley  spokesman  said  that  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  Graphic  was 
“highly  satisfactory,”  that  the  drop 
after  the  price  increase  was  small, 
and  that  sales  have  “increased 
every  day  for  the  past  three 
weeks,”  though  they  are  “not  quite 
up  to  what  they  were.” 

The  Labor  Daily  Herald  de¬ 
clined  to  make  any  statement  on 
what  the  price  increase  had  done. 
■ 

Singapore  Papers 
Must  Get  Permits 

Singapore — A  new  press  law 
aimed  at  preventing  publication 
of  subversive  material  requires 
every  newspaper  to  obtain  a  gov¬ 
ernment  permit  before  publishing. 
The  law  also  authorizes  the  col¬ 
onial  secretary  to  withdraw  any 
newspaper’s  permit  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  reason.  The  paper  affected 
can  appeal  to  the  governing  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  but  not  to  the 
courts. 

The  Singapore  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  is  attacking  the  law  as  an 
infringement  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Government  officials  said 
the  new  law  will  not  prevent  any 
newspaper  from  attacking  the 
government  in  a  legal  way,  but  is 
aimed  at  “illegal”  operation. 

■ 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Polls  11,000  Lawyers 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  has  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Senator  Paul  Douglas  in  his 
federal  judge  controversy  with 
President  Truman  by  making  a 
poll  of  all  11,000  Cook  County 
attorneys.  Senator  Douglas  has 
asked  the  bar  association  for  a 
poll  of  lawyers  on  the  relative 
merits  of  his  candidates  and  the 
President’s  candidates  before  de¬ 
ciding  to  fight  confirmation  of  the 
presidential  appointments. 

The  Sun-Times  will  secretly  poll 
all  attorneys  in  the  county,  many 
of  whom  will  not  be  reached  by 
the  “official”  balloting. 
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Helping  your  doctor 
help  you — 

the  partnership  between 

Meat 


and 


As  you  know,  meat  animals  are  the  source  of  many 
vital  medicines.  Every  day  these  help  save  lives,  re¬ 
store  health,  relieve  pain  and  battle  disease  for  millions 
of  people— perhaps  even  you,  or  one  of  your  family. 

To  help  make  them,  the  meat  packing  industry  has 
elaborate  facilities  for  saving  important  by-products. 
Great  discoveries  have  come,  already,  from  the  re¬ 
search  partnership  between  the  meat  industry  and 
medicine.  The  search  is  on  for  even  greater  things. 

But  only  well  established  meat  packers— the  com¬ 
panies  whose  products  you  know  so  well — have  the 
facilities  to  save  and  make  available  these  by-products. 

Price  controls,  possible  rationing,  etc.,  tend  to  divert 
meat  into  illegal  channels,  where  there  are  no  means  of 
saving  essential  by-products;  no  facilities  for  research. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  *  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Medicine 

Out  of  the  partnership  betueen  the  meat  industry  and  medicine 
come  these  (and  many  other)  medicinal  preparations 


Insulin— only  substance  known  to  medical  science 
which  can  control  diabetes. 

ACTH— treatment  of  arthritis,  severe  asthma,  and 
many  other  conditions. 

Epinephrine— treatment  of  many  allergic  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  asthma,  low  blood  pressure, 
certain  heart  affections. 

Liver  Extract — treatment  of  pernicious  anemia. 

Fibrin  Foam— controls  bleeding  during  surgical 
operations. 

Gastric  Mucin — treatment  of  many  stomach  afflic¬ 
tions,  notably  peptic  ulcer. 

Thyroid  Extract — treatment  of  depressed  function¬ 
ing  of  the  thyroid  gland  (myxedema  and 
cretinism). 

Cholesterol— starting  material  for  the  preparation 
of  many  hormones. 

Posterior  Pituitary  Extract— increases  blood  pres¬ 
sure  during  certain  conditions  of  shock. 

Bile  Salts— treatment  of  gall  bladder  disturbances 
and  abnormalities  in  fat  digestion. 

Rennet— aids  in  milk  digestion. 
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Sutures — widely  used  in  surgery  because  they  pos¬ 
sess  great  strength;  need  not  be  removed 
since  they  are  absorbed  by  the  body. 

Estrogenic  Hormones — treatment  of  certain  con¬ 
ditions  arising  out  of  the  menopause. 

Progesterone— treatment  of  threatened  and  habit¬ 
ual  abortion,  and  in  severe  dysmenorrhea. 

Dehydrocholic  Acid — treatment  of  certain  gall 
bladder  disorders  and  abnormalities  of  bile 
flow. 

Parathyroid  Extract— treatment  of  tetany  (severe 
involuntary  muscle  contraction)  which  follows 
removal  of  these  glands. 

Benzoinated  Lard— widely  used  as  a  medicinal 
ointment  base. 

Diastase— aids  in  promoting  starch  digestion. 

Lipase— aids  in  promoting  fat  digestion. 

Trypsin— aids  in  promoting  protein  digestion. 

Bone  Marrow  Concentrates — treatment  of  vari¬ 
ous  blood  disorders. 

Suprarenal  Cortex  Extract— used  in  the  treatment 
of  Addison’s  Disease. 


Iron  Fireman 
Increases  List 
For  Ad  Fuel 

Portland,  Ore. — Addition  of  20 
cities  to  Iron  Fireman’s  list  of  55 
markets  scheduled  for  large  re¬ 
gional  newspaper  advertisements 
this  year  is  a  major  aspect  of  the 
heating  concern’s  strengthened  pro¬ 
gram  for  product  selling. 

Use  of  regional  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year  was  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Iron  Fireman  sales  pic¬ 
ture.  The  company  had,  for  the 
most  part,  used  cooperation  with 
dealers  on  newspaper  space  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  magazine  advertising. 

Having  found  that  newspapers 
in  the  55  selected  communities 
covered  the  sales  territory  intense¬ 
ly,  Iron  Fireman  decided  to  add 
publications  in  another  20  com¬ 
munities  to  bring  new  selling  sup¬ 
port  to  more  than  2,000  dealers, 
including  313  recently  added. 

Dealers’  Names  Listed 

The  newspaper  advertisements, 
most  of  which  run  40  inches, 
carry  the  names  of  all  dealers  in 
the  locale.  Thus  good,  strong  sell¬ 
ing  advertisements  beyond  the  fi¬ 
nancial  reach  of  most  dealers  be¬ 
come  their  personal  selling  instru¬ 
ments.  For  the  dealer  who  does 
not  ordinarily  use  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  these  prove  effective, 
which  usually  leads  him  to  develop 
his  own  advertising  program. 


The  advertisements  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  emphasize  the  fuels  of 
each  individual  area.  Iron  Fire¬ 
man  field  men  carrying  presenta¬ 
tions  give  each  dealer  the  local  cir¬ 
culation  breakdown  on  regional 
space.  If  the  newspaper  carrying 
the  advertisement  is  in  a  city  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  dealer’s  own  town,  he 
is  shown  how  that  newspaper  cov¬ 
ers  the  able-to-buy  group  in  his 
town  and  that  his  name  is  listed  as 
the  local  dealer. 

The  figures  show  the  number  of 
copies  distributed  as  compared  to 
the  number  of  families  in  each 
town  and  county.  When  the  deal¬ 
er  understands  that  every  second, 
third,  or  fourth  family,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  reached  by  the  news¬ 
paper  then  he  is  sold  on  the  local 
nature  of  Iron  Fireman’s  regional 
newspaper  advertising. 

Plenty  of  Ad  Material 

In  addition.  Iron  Fireman  deal¬ 
ers  have  available  a  volume  of 
material  for  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  direct  mail  campaigns, 
literature,  catalogs,  outdoor  boards 
and  radio  advertising  which  may 
be  used  to  tie  in  with  the  regional 
newspaper  space  as  well  as  with 
Iron  Fireman’s  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  program. 

Iron  Fireman’s  consumer  and 
trade  advertising  programs  have 
likewise  been  bolstered  for  1951, 
its  1950  program  having  helped  to 
bring  a  59.6%  over-all  increase  in 
unit  sales  as  added  incentive. 

The  Iron  Fireman  Manufactur¬ 


ing  Co.  was  established  in  1923 
by  the  contracting  firm  of  Parker 
&  Banfield.  Mr.  Parker  was  killed 
in  an  airplane  crash  in  1927  and 
presidency  of  Iron  Fireman  passed 
to  Mr.  Banfield.  He  continued 
as  head  of  the  firm  until  his  death 
in  August,  1950.  Currently  the 
company  is  headed  by  William  J. 
O'Neil.  Cleveland,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 


Dailies  Used  to  Reach 
Flooded  P-B  Customers 

Stamford,  Conn.  —  The  role 
played  by  420-line  newspaper  ads 
in  helping  Pitney-Bowes’  Kansas 
City  office  to  announce  free  emer¬ 
gency  service  of  P-B  postage 
meters  in  the  flood  area  was  re¬ 
vealed  this  week  by  Frederick 
Bowes,  Jr.,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising. 

Copy  offered  “the  loan  of  avail¬ 
able  postage  meter  mailing  equip¬ 
ment”  to  users  of  P-B  machines 
which  were  damaged  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  flood. 

“Newspapers  seemed  the  best 
medium  for  the  message,”  said 
Mr.  Bowes,  “not  only  because 
hundreds  of  our  customers  were 
shut  off  from  phones  and  mail, 
but  also  because  the  press  offered 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  carry 
our  public  relations  message  to 
thousands  of  unaffected  customers, 
prospects,  postal  officials  and 
workers,  and  public  at  large.” 


Club  Hospitality 
Awaits  Treaty  Press 

San  Francisco  —  Hospitality  g 
assured  newsmen  of  the  world 
who  gather  here  for  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  session  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

So  assures  the  Press  and  Union 
League  Club  of  San  Francisco  as 
it  prepares  to  welcome  a  press,  ra¬ 
dio  and  magazine  corps  expected 
to  total  somewhere  between  600 
and  1,100. 

Full  privileges  of  the  club,  a 
special  pressroom,  special  enter¬ 
tainment  and  mail  clearance  fa- 
cilities  are  among  the  projects  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Richard  Chase,  San 
Francisco  News,  president,  and  the 
board  of  directors. 

Sidney  R.  Mackin,  chairman  o| 
the  club’s  UNCIO  hospitality 
committee  six  years  ago  when  this 
city  was  the  site  of  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations,  said  plans 
call  for  duplication  of  the  1945 
schedule.  He  heads  a  committee 
of  95  which  is  now  being  expand¬ 
ed  to  a  total  of  150. 

Tokyo  —  Japanese  newspapers 
are  planning  their  biggest  journal¬ 
istic  invasion  of  the  North  Amer- 
can  continent  for  the  signing  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  at  San  Francisco. 
The  press  contingent  plans  to  ar¬ 
rive  Sept  1. 

All  major  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  companies  plan  to  send  from 
four  to  five  newsmen  and  pho¬ 
tographers. 


DON’T  OVERLOOK 

Seit  : "  . '! 
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North  Dakota  Family  Buying 
Power  4th  Highest  in  Nation! 

In  North  Dakota,  wheat  means  money.  North  Dakota 
farm  families  averaged  $9,000  gross  income  in  1950 — 
are  the  nation's  fourth  largest  spenders.  Don't  over¬ 
look  this  fertile  consumer  market . . .  and  don  t  overlook 
the  NORTH  DAKOTA  DAILIES,  reaching  9  out  of  every 
10  farm  and  city  homes. 


THE  NORTH  DAKOTA  DAILIES 


THE  FARGO  FORUM 
DEVILS  LAKE  JOURNAL 
GRAND  FORKS  HERALD 
JAMESTOWN  SUN 
MANDAN  DAILY  PIONEER 
MINOT  DAILY  NEWS 
VALLEY  CITY  TIMES-RECORD 
BISMARCK  TRIBUNE 
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USE  OF  GAS  HELPS 
BEAVER  VALLEY  TIMES 
KEEP  TOP  CIRCULATION 
IN  UFAVER  VALLEY 


iWorkSdNiaW 
.jOn  flew  MoBTp 


Mr.  Hal  Allen,  Executive  Editor 
of  Beaver  Valley  Times  points 
out  the  many  places  GAS  «rves 
to  help  keep  paper  circulation 
highest  in  Beaver  County. 


GAS  HELPS  BEAT  DEADLINES  successfully  for 
Beaver  Valley  Times,  Beaver,  Pa.  Mr.  Hal  Allen, 
the  Times’  Executive  Editor,  offers  proof  of  the 
dependability  and  efficiency  of  GAS  in  many  uses 
when  he  lists  the  printing  equipment  run  with  Gas. 
These  Gas-fired  items  include: 


•  Gas-fired  stereotype  pot 

•  Hammond  eosykoster  •  2  Ludlow  casters 

•  Big  Chief  linotype  pig  poorer 

•  Elrod  slug  caster  •  3  Gas-fired  linotypes 

•  Monotype  strip  machine 


Gas-fired  stereotype  pot  melts  pigs  to  cast  the  cylindrical  forms 
which  print  the  Beaver  Valley  Times. 


Gas  performs  its  duties  well  day  after  day,  because 
Gas  is  easy  to  control,  clean,  efficient,  economical 
and  can  be  counted  on  to  give  consistent  results. 
If  you  have  a  high-speed  printing  business  where 
minutes  are  dollars,  let  GAS  help  you  shave  minutes 
from  your  production  schedules.  Your  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  Representative  has  the  facts.  They’re  yours  for 
a  phone  call.  Call  him  today. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 


Compositor  sets  mats  to  cast  type  in  the  Ludlow  caster.  Here 
again  GAS  works  to  keep  production  high  and  accurate. 
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Mrs.  Versatility  Herself; 
Jean  Wade  Rindlaub 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Jean  Wade  Rindlaub  can  do 
anything. 

She  can  touchtype,  make  hen- 
scratchings  in  shorthand,  write  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  win  the  title  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Woman  of  the  Year, 
squint  and  completely  close  her 
eyes  when  she  smiles  as  though 
someone  had  just  given  her  sense 
of  humor  a  hotfoot,  combine  a 
vicepresidency  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  advertising 
agency,  with  family  life,  and 
laugh  about  herself. 

“Once,”  she  laughed  about  her¬ 
self,  “I  was  interviewed,  and  I 
said  that  I  had  no  active  hobbies 
— that  1  just  tried  to  keep  up  with 
my  husband,  my  children,  my 
home  and  my  job.  When  the 
story  came  out  in  a  local  paper, 
I  was  quoted  as  saying  that  I  just 
tried  to  keep  my  husband.  After 
that,  believe  me,  I  had  to  try  to 
keep  him!” 

Flattery  Pays  Ofif 

Mrs.  Rindlaub  can  do  any¬ 
thing. 

She  can  write  a  chapter  or  two 
for  a  book,  edit  a  house  organ, 
and  head  up  a  woman’s  copy 
group. 


There  will  be  no  more  buildup, 
no  more  praise.  In  return  for  all 
this  flattery,  she  can  go  talk  about 
advertising.  She  said  she  would. 

At  one  time,  she  said,  she  wrote 
a  pamphlet  stressing  that  each 
business  is  different.  Her  theme 
was  advertising,  and  these  were 
her  gems: 

“A  man  sits  down  on  a  three- 
legged  stool  in  a  little  room  on  the 
corner  of  Smithfield  Street  and 
Diamond  Alley  and  cuts  corks 
with  a  pocketknife.  Cuts  very 
good  corks.  And  his  business 
grows. 

“A  man  goes  out  to  sell  the 
pickles  his  mother  put  up  in  her 
own  clean  kitchen.  And  his  busi¬ 
ness  grows. 

“A  man  determines  to  build  a 
car  cheaper,  build  a  car  better, 
than  any  car  has  been  built  be¬ 
fore.  And  his  business  grows. 

Plug  for  BBD&O 

“A  man,  hard  at  work  at  a 
bench  or  a  lathe  or  a  test  tube 
or  a  desk,  wins  through  to  a  dis¬ 
covery  that  makes  work  easier  or 
life  more  fun  or  sickness  less  seri¬ 
ous  or  death  take  a  holiday — and 
his  business  grows. 


••AdvertlsenriPnl" 


MEN! 


GET  PEP 


Do  70a  wont  to  foel  yoane  assin? 
Why  feel  old  at  SO.  40,  M  or  moro? 
Enjoy  yoathfnl  pleasures  afain,  feol 
free  to  stop  worryinc.  The  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Group  of  Newspapers 
will  $olTe  yoar  sales  problems  thronrh 
40.000  ABC  circniation  and  3I9.000 
population.  Onr  lit  Vitamin  packed 
adTertlsing-merchandisini;  men,  for. 
tified  with  Vitamins  Wr  (work),  H 
(Lnstle).  P  (produce)  arc  (oaran. 
Iced  to  secure  sales  and  outlet  en¬ 
thusiasm  (or  yoar  product.  Send 
coupon,  (any  coupon)  for  full  Infor¬ 
mation  on  way  to  tet  your  share  of 
f ZAX.esi  .OOP  effective  buylnc  Income. 
Free  Sample.  Box  SlI,  Harlincen. 
Texas. 


ITe  Oger  VOV 

MAILING  LIST  SERVICE 

List  your  names  on  plates  main¬ 
tained  for  your  exclusive  use. 
Addressed  to  your  order  when 
needed.  We  serve:  Publishers 
.  .  .  Advertising  Agencies  .  .  . 
Corporations  and  Associations. 
Pollard  Ailing  System  plates 
embossed.  Write  for  prices  and 
complete  Information. 

Hoosier  Addressing  Co. 

Box  6475  Indianapolis  26,  Ind. 


Wax^  Searches  Markets 
For  Sales  Opportunities 

Bismarck,  N.  D. — “An  intimate  knowledge  of  local  mar¬ 
kets  is  essential  to  the  continued  growth  of  our  company,” 
says  Harold  Schafer,  Gold  Seal  Company 
chief  executive.  “And  we  get  bountiful  help 
on  this  score  from  SALES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  magazine.  Its  “High  Spot  Cities,” 
“Surrey  of  Buying  Poicer,'^^  “Retail  Sales 
Maps,”  etc.,  help  us  in  determining  where 
our  products  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Schafer’s  problem — “selling  goods  at 
a  profit” — is  common  to  all  of  America’s 
sales  executives.  And  it  is  this  community  of  interest 
which  attracts  thousands  of  these  sales  leaders  to  the  pages 
of  SALES  MANAGEMENT  magazine. 

(  A  dvertisement) 


Schafer 


“He  gathers  men  around  him 
who  are  like  him  in  thought  and 
act.  Their  business  grows — be¬ 
comes,  frequently,  with  the  lever 
of  advertising,  a  regular  spread¬ 
ing  chestnut  tree  of  a  corporation, 
yet  ever  with  a  leaning  toward  the 
bend  of  the  original  twig. 

“Is  each  business  different? 

“We  submit  that  it  is.  And  we 
believe  that  the  best  advertising 
grows  out  of  a  recognition  of  that 
difference  .  .  .  advertisements  as 
individual,  as  spiced  with  spirit 
and  distinction,  as  the  advertiser 
they  interpret,  copy  that  speaks 
with  the  very  voice  and  inflection 
of  the  man  or  company  that  signs 
it. 

“We  (meaning  BBD&O;  end 
plug — Ed.)  swear  by  no  one  for¬ 
mula,  no  magic  rule-of-thumb  war¬ 
ranted  to  sell  everything  from 
boots  to  bumblebees.  We  hold 
no  brief  for  long  or  short  copy, 
pictures  or  all-type,  strips  or  suc¬ 
cess  stories,  magazines  or  news¬ 
papers,  radio  or  posters,  human 
interest  or  straight  fact.” 

Thait  last  paragraph,  Jean,  is  a 
company  philosophy  or  attitude. 
What  about  your  own?  What  do 
you  think  makes  good  advertising? 

She  smiled  and  her  eyes  closed. 

Teamwork  Does  It 

“Well,”  she  said,  “good  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  expression  of  g(x>d 
teamwork  among  the  people  who 
make  the  product,  the  consumer 
who  tells  what  he  likes  about  the 
product  and  why,  and  the  people 
in  the  advertising  agency  who  put 
on  paper  what  others  want  to 
know  about  it. 

“In  other  words,  the  advertising 
agency  serves  as  a  bridge  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  And  the  copywriter  must 
assemble  his  or  her  knowledge 
about  the  product  in  a  crisp,  effec¬ 
tive  package. 

“It’s  easier  to  write  copy  today. 
You  have  more  tools  to  work 
with.  You  have  research  panels 
and  a  greater  correlation  between 
advertising  and  marketing.  You 
work  harder  to  And  a  basic  theme 
— one  strong  theme  in  respect  to 
the  product  that  will  sell  it. 

“This  is  digressing  a  bit  from 
what  makes  good  advertising,  but 
I  would  say  that  today  we  make 
campaigns  instead  of  just  adver¬ 
tisements.  We  now  have  a  greater 
understanding  of  people,  and  there 
is  a  better  acceptance  of  adver¬ 
tised  products.  It  is  also  easier 
to  create  sound  advertising  be¬ 
cause  the  advertising  departments 
are  closer  to  their  managements.” 

Advertising  Woman  of  the  Year 
speaking. 

Jean  won  the  award  recently 
from  the  Council  on  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 

The  honor,  given  annually  to 
that  advertising  woman  thought 
to  have  contributed  the  most  dur¬ 
ing  her  career  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  advertising  and  the 
people  in  it,  mentioned  her  “out¬ 
standing  ability  to  create  effective, 
memorable  advertising  .  .  .  steady 


Jean  Wade  Rindlaub 

progress  through  the  many  phases 
of  advertising  .  .  .  astute  use  of 
facts,  high  standards  and  integ¬ 
rity  .  .  .  warm  understanding  of 
people  .  .  .  encouragement  and 
practical  assistance  to  countless 
young  people  in  the  field.” 

Our  lady  from  Pennsylvania 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  BBD&O 
in  1930,  in  1945  was  made  a 
vicepresident  of  the  agency.  She 
now  heads  a  woman’s  copy  group. 
She’s  47  and  lives  in  New  Jersey 
with  her  husband  and  two  teen¬ 
age  children  and  is  an  active  com¬ 
munity  leader  there  and  has  au¬ 
thored  the  chapter  on  copywriting 
in  the  book  “How  to  Be  a  Success¬ 
ful  Advertising  Woman.” 

Jean  Wade  Rindlaub  can  do 
anything.  She  can  even  win  the 
AWY  award  next  year  if  she 
maintains  her  charming,  efficient 
pace  over  at  .  .  . 

■ 

Diet  Plan  Featured 
In  Ad  for  Bakeries 

Chicago — ^To  help  retail  adver¬ 
tising  managers  increase  their 
bakery  linage,  daily  newspapers 
this  week  were  offered  proofs  of 
a  series  of  advertisements  on 
"Common  Sense  Weight  Reduc¬ 
tion.” 

The  suggested  advertisements 
are  part  of  a  national  campaign 
launched  by  the  milling  and  bak¬ 
ing  industries  to  end  the  “fatten¬ 
ing  phobia”  against  their  product. 
The  key  to  the  promotion  is  a 
“Common  Sense  Weight  Reduc¬ 
tion”  diet  accepted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Associatbn’s  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foods  and  Nutrition. 

Photographic  reprodnetions  of 
the  advertisements,  ready  for  per¬ 
sonalization  with  a  local  bakery’s 
name,  are  available  at  50c  a  copy 
from  the  Wheat  Flour  Institute. 
309  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi¬ 
cago  6. 

■ 

Birmingham  Rates  Up 

Birmingham,  Ala. — A  new  rate 
card  has  been  issued  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  and  Post-Htrald,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1.  The  flat  rate  for 
the  daily  combination  wil  go  up 
from  58c  to  63c  and  for  Sunday 
from  55c  to  57c. 
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COUNTY  DALLAS  MARKET 


ONLY  The  Dallas  News  has  kept  pace  with  the  Dallas  market . . .  because  only 
The  Dallas  News  gives  effective,  merchandisable  coverage  of  the  Dallas  area 
outside  of  Dallos  County— the  PLUS  AREA  thot  Dollos  merchants  say  adds  40% 
to  their  business.  Only  The  News  reaches  this  3,149,918  Double  Dallas  Market  and 
its  net  buying  income  of  $3,305,497,000 — more  than  one-third  the  population 
of  Texas  with  more  thon  one-third  the  total  buying  income. 


RADIO-TiLCVISION  STAHONS  WPAA  ir  HXAS  ALMANAC 


THE  DALLAS  NEWS  it  lh«  only  melropeliton 
newtpap«r-innu«fK*  threu9heul  lh«  Double  Dallas 
Market,  and  an  important  factor  in  Hie  development 
and  unity  of  Hilt  larger  Dallas  area.  In  The  News 


your  sales  story  gains  double  telling  force  in  tho 
Double  Dallas  Market  from  the  larger  circulation, 
more  thorough  coverage  and  readership,  and  tho 
added  occeptatKe  and  influeiKe  of  Dallas'  most 
influential  newspaper. 


CRtSMiR  S  WOODWARD,  INC.,  Repretenlalivts  Now  York  o  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Son  Francisco  •  Los  Angelo* 
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YOU  CANT  LlCi 


Or  Its  Fabulously  Rich  Trade  Territory  Which  Plays  Such  a 
Vital  Part  in  the  National  Economy, 


WE  have  just  been  through  a  diastrous  Hood — a 
flood  that  will  never  happen  again.  For  the  great 
Missouri  Valley  means  business.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  that) 

This  amazingly  rich  empire  of  which  Kansas  City  is  the 
capital  is  the  home  of  wheat,  cattle,  hogs,  oil,  coal  and 
natural  gas,  manufactured  products  of  every  sort — air¬ 
planes  to  flour  to  clothing.  Our  terminals  which  were 
flooded  are  the  very  crossroads  of  America.  From  Kansas 
City  we  distribute  to  the  great  Southwest  Empire  and  as¬ 
semble  its  products  for  the  East.  We  didn't  know  how 
much  the  nation  depended  upon  us  until,  for  several  days, 
we  were  blocked  except  for  one  railroad  between  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City.  When  Kansas  City's  terminals  went  un¬ 
der,  the  entire  Southwest  was  paralyzed.  The  entire  na¬ 
tion  would  have  felt  the  blow  if  we  hadn't  dug  out  in  a 
miraculous  way. 


The  forty  days  of  rain  are  over.  The  sun  is  shining.  We 
are  digging  out.  We  are  having  splendid  cooperation 
from  all  government  agencies  who  are  out  here  to  do  a 
job.  The  wheat  is  beginning  to  roll  in  by  the  thousands 
of  cars.  Next  will  come  the  fall  shipments  of  cattle,  a  half 
million  or  more.  The  stockyards  will  be  ready.  Our  mam¬ 
moth  oil  refineries  are  going  again.  The  recovery  in  the 
few  days  since  Black  Friday  the  13th  has  been  almost  a 
miracle.  Each  day  we  print  stories  of  factories  reopening, 
railroads  resuming,  despite  all  the  terrific  losses.  Folks 
are  going  back  to  regular  jobs.  The  helpless  are  being  fed 
and  clothed.  The  problem  of  temporary  then,  permanent, 
housing  is  being  tackled  with  vigor.  We  are  going  ahead 
bigger  than  ever  because  that's  the  unbeatable  spirit  of 
the  West. 


The  Kansas  City  Star  met  the  test  of  the  flood.  Round 
the  clock  its  two  issues.  The  Star  in  the  afternoon  and  The 
Times  in  the  morning,  kept  the  people  accurately  in- 
iormed.  It  published  pages  and  pages  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  newspaper  went  through  even  when  the  United 
State  mail  didn't.  By  truck,  by  boat  and  by  airplane  The 
Star  reached  its  subscribers  in  the  flooded  regions.  For 
days  it  was  the  only  news  of  the  outside  world  for  many 
marooned  towns. 

Running  short  of  typhoid  vaccine  a  Colby,  Kas.,  hos¬ 
pital  appealed  to  The  Star  to  send  a  supply  by  its 
contract  carrier.  All  other  avenues  of  transportation  had 
failed.  The  vaccine  got  through  with  the  delivery  of  The 
Star  next  morning. 

Our  radio  station  and  our  television  station  stayed  on 
around  the  clock  giving  the  news  and  serving  the  public. 
People  sat  in  their  homes  at  night  and  saw  the  flood  by 
television.  Communities  were  evacuated  by  radio  orders. 
Calls  for  emergency  workers  were  broadcast  by  the 
paper,  radio  and  television.  There  was  no  panic,  morale 
remained  high  and  there  was  small  loss  of  life.  We  take 
no  particular  credit  for  doing  this  job  because  that's  what 
we  ore  here  for.  We  are  a  vital  pxart  of  a  vital  community. 


GAINS  IN  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE 

Naturally  we  expected  to  take  terrific  losses  in  business 
yet  The  Kansas  City  Star  during  the  month  of  July  pub. 
lished  3,226,395  lines  of  advertising.  After  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  flood  in  its  history,  and  certainly  in  over  a  century 
in  our  territory.  The  Star  actually  gained  260,551  lines 
during  the  month. 

In  1950  The  Star  (morning,  evening  and  Sunday)  car¬ 
ried  a  total  of  41,294,881  lines  of  paid  advertising,  the 
largest  annual  volume  of  advertising  in  the  history  of  The 
Star. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1951  The  Star  printed 
24,263,970  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain  of  1,178,256  lines 
over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

A  large  part  of  this  gain  was  advertising  of  the  most 
vital  possible  character;  announcements  of  temporary  lo¬ 
cations  for  flooded  firms;  proffers  of  advice  and  tediniool 
aid  in  dealing  with  flood  damage;  notices  instructing 
employees  when  and  where  to  repiort  for  work  and  pay 
checks;  announcements  of  special  credit  terms  for  flood 
victims;  sales  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  cleaning  and 
restoration  of  flood-damaged  machinery  and  household 
appliances. 

It  was  information  essential,  in  many  instances,  to  con¬ 
tinued  operation — even  survival — of  thousands  of  house¬ 
holds,  business  establishments  and  industrial  plants. 
Only  The  Star,  with  its  blanket  coverage  of  the  area  and 
its  hard-hitting,  emergency-tested  system  of  distribution, 
could  get  it  to  ALL  the  people — IN  TIME.  Few  newspapers 
in  peacetime  ever  carried  greater  responsibility;  few  have 
ever  been  subject  of  such  complete  reliance  by  an  entire 
community  and  area.  Again,  as  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  the  people,  in  their  fears,  their  perplexities,  their 
hopes,  turned  to  The  Star.  And  The  Star  did  not  fail  them. 

Our  circulation  was  near  a  peak.  In  The  Star's  terri¬ 
tory  more  than  5,000  homes  were  wiped  out  completely  by 
the  flood.  That  represents  the  jseak  of  The  Star's  circula¬ 
tion  loss.  It  will  be  back  before  you  know  it.  It  means 
nothing  to  a  circulation  of  363,127  evening,  353,836  morn¬ 
ing,  and  378,184  Sunday.  It  will  be  back  as  fast  as  the 
families  are  in  homes  because  The  Star  and  every  home 
is  synonymous  in  our  territory. 


There  were  many  misconceptions  about  the  flood.  Th^ 
losses  in  the  industrial  districts  in  the  valleys  were  im¬ 
mense  but  more  than  95  per  cent  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
its  big  downtown  retail  district,  its  residential  districts,  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  were  untouched  by  the  flood 
About  the  only  incovenience  suffered  by  most  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  people  was  a  temporary  shortage  of  drill¬ 
ing  water.  Two  of  our  great  industrial  districts  were  not 
touched  at  all.  But  losses  were  big  when  the  flood  waters 
poured  over  dikes  in  our  Central  Industrial  District 
and  over  Argentine,  Armourdale  and  Fairfax  in  our  sister 
city  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Our  fine  cities  out  in  Kansas 
— North  Lawrence,  North  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Ottawa 
Marion — were  badly  hurt.  The  comeback  has  been  the 
most  amazing  ever  known. 
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!  KANSAS 


CITY! 


fHY  DID  THE  FLOOD  COME? 

Don't  think  we  have  been  sitting  oblivious  to  the  danger 
ol  a  flood  lor  years.  Not  since  1903 — 48  years  ago — have 
we  had  a  major  Kaw  Valley-Missouri  Valley  flood.  The 
jronddaddy  of  them  all  was  in  1844.  Both  Kansas  Citys 
^  built  flood  walls,  not  just  above  the  1903  flood  levels 
3Ut  high  enough  to  meet  the  flood  of  1 844  more  than  a 
■entury  ago.  No  one  ever  thought  that  would  be  re¬ 
peated.  It  was.  With  flood  walls  to  handle  any  flow  of 
water  that  has  come  down  the  Kaw  for  more  than  a  cen- 
;ury,  it  was  natural  we  thought  ourselves  secure.  But 
even  the  engineers  never  envisioned  a  combination  of  40 
jays  of  rain  over  the  entire  water  shed. 

It  will  never  happen  again.  Even  while  the  water  poured 
over  the  supposedly  impregnable  dikes — which  inciden- 
loUy  didn't  break — our  community  leaders  were  meeting 
with  just  two  purposes  in  mind:  First,  to  take  care  of  the 
needy;  second,  to  see  that  such  disaster  should  never  hap- 
pai  again.  Reservoirs  on  the  upstream  water  sheds 
would  have  lowered  the  flood  crest  as  much  as  7  feet.  A 
cfogram  to  build  those  reservoirs  and  to  strengthen  and 
heighten  our  dikes  is  already  under  way.  It  will  be  done. 
With  one-third  the  money  lost  in  this  flood  not  only  Kansas 
Qty  but  all  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  could  have  been 
saved  from  this  calamity. 

Our  people  out  here  put  human  needs  first.  Even  be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  think  of  permanent  prevention,  ma- 
diinery  was  set  in  motion  to  take  care  of  the  thousands 
rined  by  the  flood.  The  great  tragedy  of  it  all  was  that 
it  was  the  valley  residents,  the  small  home  owners,  the 
working  people  over  in  Armourdale,  Argentine  district, 
and  North  Topeka  who  lived  down  in  the  valleys  near  the 
plants  who  lost  their  all.  These  communities  were  in  the 
lowlands  as  were  several  other  cities  in  Kansas  like  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Ottawa. 

It  has  been  a  great  American  story.  Everyone  said  that 
the  small  folks  here  who  were  the  real  sufferers  from  this 
disaster  should  come  first.  We  heard  and  printed  declara¬ 
tions  by  railroad  presidents  and  industrialists:  "Forget  our 
huge  losses  now  .  .  .  take  care  of  the  small  people  who 
were  first  to  lose  their  all."  Here  in  Kansas  City  the  big 
oontractors  and  the  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  L.  formed  overnight 
non-profit  corporations  to  rush  the  cleanup,  to  get  the 
plants  reopened — no  question  of  jurisdiction,  overtime 
or  anything.  A  great  movement  in  the  truly  American 
way  of  self-help.  You  can't  down  a  community  with  such 
spirit. 


OUR  stockyards  here  handle  one  and  one-half  million 
cattle,  over  one  million  sheep  and  three-quarters  of  a 
million  hogs  every  year.  The  big  movement  of  cattle  from 
the  blue  grass  counties  into  Kansas  City  was  about  to 
start.  Our  elevators  represent  a  62,897,000-bushel  storage 
rapacity.  Kansas  City  is  the  world's  largest  primary  win¬ 
ter  wheat  market.  The  great  wheat  crop  from  which  the 
notion  gets  its  bread  was  just  under  way  to  Kansas  City 


when  the  flood  waters  come.  The  failure  of  the  railroads 
to  run  almost  paralyzed  normal  markets.  The  first  job,  of 
course,  was  to  rescue  the  homeless,  get  them  food,  shel¬ 
ter  and  clothes.  The  Red  Cross  has  done  a  superb  job  of 
relief.  Of  course  it  couldn't  handle  all  rehabilitation.  Al¬ 
ready  we  have  had  in  Kansas  City  one  of  the  biggest 
flood  meetings  ever  held  in  this  nation  to  coordinate  ef¬ 
forts  of  government,  state  and  city  down  to  the  individual 
citizen.  An  overall  citizens'  committee  is  working  with 
the  many  government  agencies  that  rushed  to  help. 

Day  by  day  factories  are  reopening.  The  problem  of 
housing  thousands  of  homeless  persons  already  is  be¬ 
yond  the  planning  stage.  We  are  starting  now  on  tempo¬ 
rary  housing  lor  more  than  3,000  families.  That  will  be  a 
quickie  job,  difficult  as  it  is.  Within  less  than  ten  days 
after  the  great  flood  waters  poured  over  Armourdale, 
plans  were  not  only  drawn  but  agreed  upon,  financed 
and  started  for  a  permanent  housing  of  the  thousands  of 
displaced  persons.  This  housing  contemplates  complete 
eradication  of  what  would  have  been  a  slum  area  and 
replacing  it  with  adequate  houses,  churches,  playgrounds 
and  recreational  areas  that  will  constitute  a  model  com¬ 
munity.  It  has  all  been  done  in  a  few  days.  As  soon  as 
the  blueprints  are  drawn,  contracts  will  be  let.  Govern¬ 
ment  people  have  never  seen  the  like  of  the  self-starter 
movement  of  our  folks.  They  didn't  have  to  wait  for  plans. 
They  were  ready. 

The  Santa  Fe  railroad,  for  example,  in  its  firm  belief  the 
flood  problem  will  be  met,  has  announced  a  new  4-million- 
dollar  installation  on  the  very  spot  which  was  covered  by 
twenty  feet  of  water.  The  giant  40-million-dollar  flood- 
safe  Ford  plant  in  suburban  Clay  County,  which  will  em¬ 
ploy  between  6,000  and  7,000  workers,  is  being  rushed  to 
completion.  Other  industries  are  following  suit.  Kansas 
City  has  already  been  informed  of  another  big  project 
coming  to  the  city,  the  plans  for  which  are  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  but  will  be  within  a  few  days.  This  will  mean  five 
or  six  thousand  new  employees  here. 


It  all  presages  a  bigger,  greater  Kansas  City.  While  the 
bulwarks  of  democracy  must  be  strengthened  abroad, 
America  must  be  kept  strong  at  home.  When  you  read  of 
flood  prevention  appropriations,  think  in  terms  of  bread 
and  meat,  machinery,  airplanes,  oil  and  clothing.  The 
great  industrial  heart  of  a  great  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  empire  is  entitled  to  protection  from  flood,  which  in 
its  way  is  os  disastrous  as  war.  We  know  America  will 
provide  it  because  it  makes  sense. 


The  courage,  the  unbeatable  spirit  of  the  people  out 
here  have  made  us  more  proud  than  ever  that  The  Star 
is  serving  such  a  community  and  trade  territory.  We  are 
going  ahead,  bigger  than  ever.  Just  watch. 
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Trucking  Tieup 
Costs  3  Doilies 


$250,000  in  Ads 


Clevfxand— An  eight-day  strike 
of  local  truck  drivers  and  dock 
workers  that  ended  July  30  hit  the 
city’s  three  daily  newspapers  for 
a  loss  of  almost  $250,000  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue. 

The  strike  began  on  Sunday, 
July  22  when  the  truckers  and  the 
union  failed  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  pay  as  well  as  a  40-hour 
week.  The  negotiations  had  started 
after  a  sporadic  strike  three  weeks 
ago  dropped  the  Cleveland  Press 
from  304,000  daily  to  a  press  run 
of  172,000  for  two  days. 

The  Press,  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  News  all  store  newsprint  in 
warehouses  and  have  it  hauled  to 
their  plants  by  truck  as  needed. 

As  the  week  wore  on  without  a 
settlement,  the  newsprint  supply 
dwindled  rapidly.  On  Friday,  July 
27,  the  three  dailies  dropped  all 
advertising  except  death  notices 
and  each  printed  a  12-page  paper. 

On  Saturday  all  advertising 
again  was  left  out  except  death 
notices  and  church  advertising 
notices  for  Sunday  services. 

The  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  con¬ 
tained  only  24  pages  of  news, 
sports  and  society  and  theatrical 
news  along  with  its  comic  supple¬ 
ment  and  the  three  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines,  This  Week,  American  Week¬ 


ly  and  its  own  Sunday  Pictorial. 

On  Sunday  Mayor  Thomas  A. 
Burke  summoned  representatives 
of  truckers  and  drivers  to  City 
Hall  and  spent  all  day  in  mediat¬ 
ing  negotiations.  Finally  a  new 
contract  was  ratified  Monday 
morning. 

The  settlement  came  too  late, 
however,  to  enable  the  dailies  to 
obtain  any  newsprint  from  ware¬ 
houses  for  Monday’s  editions  and 
again  they  went  to  press  with  12 
pages  each,  and  no  advertising  but 
death  notices. 

On  Tuesday  normal  publication 
was  resumed. 

Some  department  stores  printed 
handbills  during  the  strike  and 
handed  them  to  customers  at  their 
doors. 

The  Plain  Dealer  loss  for  four 
days,  including  Sunday,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  approximately  $130,200 
by  John  A.  Van  Buren,  business 
manager.  The  Press  loss  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $71,000  for  three  days 
by  James  A.  Foltz,  business  mana¬ 
ger.  C.  F.  McCahill,  general 
manager  of  the  News,  approxi¬ 
mated  revenue  loss  at  $20,000. 
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Negroes  Plan 
Memorial  for 


2  Cincy  Experts 
Cover  Europe  Beat 


War  Reporter 


A  national  committee  of  15 
Negro  newspaper  people  this  week 
announced  the  formation  of  the 
Albert  L.  Hinton  Memorial  Fund 
in  memory  of  the  late  associate 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Jour- 
nel  &  Guide  and  war  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  NNPA  News  Service. 


Mr.  Hinton  was  one  of  four 
newsmen  whose  plane  crashed  into 
the  Japan  Sea  on  July  26,  1950, 
while  enroute  to  Korea.  He  was 
the  first  Negro  war  correspondent 
ever  to  lose  his  life  in  the  course 
of  an  assignment. 


Cincinnati — Not  to  be  shaded 
by  Joseph  Sagmaster,  Times-Star 
associate  editor  and  foreign  news 
analyst,  who  left  for  Europe  last 
week  for  a  closeup  study  of  mili¬ 
tary  conditions,  William  H.  Mess¬ 
ier,  Enquirer  foreign  expert,  is  on 
his  way  there  also. 

Mr.  Hessler  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  Turkey.  He  wants  to 
see  how  U.  S.  aid  is  paying  off. 
He  will  be  the  guest  of  Vice  Ad¬ 
miral  Matthias  Gardner,  on  whose 
staff  he  served  in  the  Pacific. 


Negro  Press  Solicitation 
The  job  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  to  solicit  funds  and 
to  determine  how  best  to  employ 
them.  The  solicitation  will  be 
conducted  exclusively  among  those 
who  work  to  produce  the  member 
papers  of  the  so-called  Negro 
Press. 


Series  on  Negroes 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune 
is  currently  featuring  a  series  in 
its  Sunday  paper  on  Chicago 
Negroes  who  “have  made  signifi¬ 
cant  contributions  to  their  city 
and  country.”  Entitled  “The  Un¬ 
told  Story,”  the  series  is  being 
written  by  Kermit  Holt. 


The  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  Ernest  E.  Johnson  of  New  York. 
Until  recently  he  was  a  public 
relations  counsel,  and  before  that 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the 
Associated  Negro  Press.  He  is  at 
present  a  radio  news  writer  with 
the  “Voice  of  America”  program. 

The  other  officers  and  members: 


Members  of  Committee 


Vicechairmen  —  William  G. 
Nunn,  managing  editor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier;  Fletcher  Martin, 
city  editor,  Louisville  Defender; 
secretary  —  Enoc  Waters,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Chicago  Defender; 
treasurer  —  Mrs.  Betty  Murphy 
Phillips,  managing  editor,  Afro- 
American  Newspapers. 

Members — ^James  L.  Hicks,  New 
York  correspondent,  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican;  Eustace  Gay,  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Tribune;  Oscar  Haynes, 
president  of  the  Capital  Press 
Club,  Washington;  P.  B.  Young, 
Jr.,  editor.  Journal  &  Guide;  Em¬ 
ory  Jackson,  managing  editor, 
Birmingham  World;  Charles  Loeb, 
managing  editor,  Cleveland  Call- 
Post;  Collins  George,  Detroit  edi¬ 
tor,  Pittsburgh  Courier;  Lawrence 
Still,  president  of  the  Mound 
City  Press  Club,  St.  Louis;  Miss 
Lucile  Bluford,  managing  editor, 
Kansas  City  Call,  and  J.  Robert 
Smith,  president  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Press  Club. 


Daily  Foots  the  Bill 
For  Big  Tennis  Event 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^The  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  will  bring  the  an¬ 
nual  National  Public  Parks  Tennis 
Championships  here  Aug.  12-19. 
It  is  being  co-sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 
The  Globe-Democrat  is  handling 
all  promotion,  tickets,  entry 
blanks,  programs,  and  footing  the 
bills  for  the  event. 


Oscar  Roesen, 
Wood  Press 
Head,  Dies 


Oscar  C.  Roesen,  63,  president 
of  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Corp.,  New  York,  died  July 
28  after  a  heart  attack. 

Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Roesen 
spent  his  entire  business  life  in  the 
printing  industry.  Upon  receiving 
his  ME  degree  from  Stevens  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  in  1912,  he 
went  to  work  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  R.  Hoe  &  G). 

in  1926  he  joined  Wood  as 
sales  manager,  becoming  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  1930  and  president  in 
1935.  1951  marked  his  25th  year 
of  service  with  the  Wood  organ¬ 
ization. 

During  his  39-year  career  in  the 
printing  field,  Mr.  Roesen  made 
many  noteworthy  engineering  and 
management  contributions  to  the 
industry.  One  of  his  important  as¬ 
signments  was  engineering  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  400  4-inch  Naval  guns 
and  mounts  while  with  Hoe.  In 
1944,  his  efforts  were  instrumental 
in  the  Wood  (Corporation  receiving 
the  Army  &  Navy  “E”  pennant  for 
excellence  of  production  of  World 
War  II  ordnance. 

The  first  wireless  transmitter 
used  in  sending  messages  from  an 
airplane  in  flight  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Roesen.  His  invention  is  on 
display  among  the  historic  exhibits 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Roesen  was  a  noted  clixk 
collector  and  owned  a  collectioo 
of  over  100  rare  models.  _  ffi* 
hobby  not  only  involved  acquiring 
unusual  types  but  his  mechanical  ^ 
skill  enabled  him  to  restore  and 
repair  antique  clocks  and  keep 
them  in  running  order.  At  one 
time  he  served  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Clock  Col¬ 
lectors. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wood  Corp.,  Mr. 
Roesen  was  vicepresident  and  a 
director  of  the  Wood  Flong  Corp- 
He  was  a  Mason  and  Shrincr  and 
a  member  of  the  Union  ^ague 
Club,  National  Geographic  S(h 
ciety,  Stevens  Metropolitan  and 
Scarsdale  Golf  Club. 
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IN 


Newsday 


Newsday  carries  more  advertising 


than  any  New  York  City  daily 


newspaper. . .  morning  or  evening 


1 


Weekday  Total  Advertising  Linage  First  Six  Months  1951 

NEWSDAY  .  .  .  11,158^92 

Daily  News  .  .  .  10,519,240 

4  New  York  Times  .  .  10,507,650 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  7,1 45,800 
Journal-American  6,165,503 
New  York  Post  ‘ .  6,066,955 

Herald-Tribune  .  .  5,788,867 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  .  4,535,252 

Daily  Mirror  .  .  3,892,682 

Sowreat  AA*dia  tccord*.  AA«dia  Racords  credits  Nawsdoy  with  a  six  month  volumo  of 
I4,S63,6S8  linos  but  Nowsdoy  linage  in  the  above  tobulotion  hos  been  adjusted  to  elim¬ 
inate  double  count  of  General,  Automotive  and  Clossifled  linage  by  Medio  Records. 

Long  Island 


Alicie  PoHersen,  Editor  end  Publisher  .  .  ,  Exocutivo  Offices,  Garden  City,  long  Islond,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 


OATIS  CASE 

IN  RETROSPECT  it  does  not  reflect  honor 
on  the  American  press  that  it  did  not  have 
enough  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  AP  corre¬ 
spondent.  William  Oatis,  to  cry  out  and  pro¬ 
test  vehemently  his  arrest  and  trial  while  it 
was  going  on  as  they  have  done  since  his  con¬ 
viction.  There  were  some  editorials,  but  per¬ 
haps  some  harbored  the  delusion  that  this 
could  not  happen,  that  he  would  not  be  con¬ 
victed. 

The  record  of  the  so-called  trial  now  re¬ 
veals  Oatis  was  convicted  only  of  doing  the 
job  he  was  supposed  to  do — report  the  news 
of  Czechoslovakia  truthfully  to  the  press  of 
the  world.  In  the  prosecutor’s  own  words 
the  correspondent  was  guilty  of  carrying  out 
his  assignments  and  sending  stories  which  the 
Communist  regime  preferred  to  hide.  There 
was  no  hint  even  that  his  dispatches  were  in¬ 
accurate.  In  addition  to  proving  to  the  West¬ 
ern  World  that  Oatis  was  not  a  “spy,”  the 
Commies  have  also  proven  that  they  cannot 
tolerate  truth  in  the  news. 

The  U.  S.  press  now  has  awakened  to  the 
infamy  of  the  situation,  and  to  its  credit  the 
unanimous  protests  of  newspapers,  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  professional  associations  has  stirred 
both  Congress  and  the  State  Department  into 
action.  Whether  diplomatic  and  economic 
pressure  will  be  effective  in  securing  Oatis’ 
release  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  stand  idle  while  Communist 
nations  make  a  mockery  of  freedom  and  per¬ 
secute  innocent  U.  S.  citizens. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  glorious  past  when 
U.  S.  citizenship  meant  protection  around  the 
world  because  our  government  would  not 
tolerate  unjust  encroachments  on  their  free¬ 
dom.  This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  re¬ 
establish  before  the  world  the  principle  we 
used  to  hold  so  dear — that  the  life,  liberty 
and  freedom  of  one  citizen  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  government  as  are  the  rights  of 
150.000.000  citizens. 

In  our  opinion  every  diplomatic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sanction  should  be  employed  against 
Czechoslovakia.  Not  only  must  William  Oatis 
be  freed,  but  a  blow  must  be  struck  for  free¬ 
dom  and  justice  —  two  words  which  the 
Communists  do  not  understand. 

UNTTYPO'S  PURPOSE 

DALE  BYRNE,  director  of  publications  for 
Unitypo.  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  ITU,  told 
E  &  P  this  week  the  union  has  no  intention 
of  going  into  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  permanently.  It  is  seeking  to  prove  that 
a  new  form  of  daily  news  digest  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  great  expenditure  on  a  paying 
basis  and  then  will  be  sold,  he  said. 

That  is  a  worthy  purpose  and  more  daily 
newspapers  are  welcome.  If  the  ITU  finds  a 
way  to  circumvent  the  march  of  newspaper 
economics  which  up  until  now  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  spread  of  one-newspaper 
towns,  more  power  to  it.  If  it  works  in  small 
towns  it  ought  to  work  in  large  cities  and  all 
existing  publishers  would  like  to  find  a  way 
to  produce  a  good  newspaper  at  less  cost. 

We  are  suspicious,  however,  that  ITU’s 
purpose  is  not  as  lofty  as  Mr.  Byrne  states. 
The  fact  remains  that  all  present  and  pro¬ 
posed  Unitypo  publications  are  in  cities  where 
the  union  has  conducted  unsuccessful  strikes. 

Punitive  retaliation  seems  more  to  be  the 
motivating  purpose  especially  when  it  is  re¬ 
called  that  $3,000,000  has  already  been  spent. 


EDITQRIAL 


No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle, 
putteth  it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  they  which 
come  in  may  see  the  light, — St.  Luke  XI:33, 


SPECULATION  ON  MOSCOW 

THE  EXCHANGE  between  Herbert  Morri¬ 
son,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Pravda 
together  with  the  invitation  from  Moscow’s 
new  English-language  paper.  News,  to  the 
New  York  Times  for  an  exchange  of  views 
has  raised  speculation  that  the  Kremlin  has 
embarked  on  a  line  of  action  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  with  the  West.  It  involves 
also  the  hope  that  Moscow’s  press  might  be 
opened  up  to  presentation  of  Western  views 
and  news. 

We  would  rather  not  speculate  or  hope  at 
this  time. 

We  recall  some  instances  in  the  last  five 
years  when  similar  hopes  were  aroused  to  no 
avail.  There  was  one  time  when  momentary 
relaxation  of  Russian  censorship  of  outgoing 
news  was  taken  as  an  indication  that  rela¬ 
tions  were  going  to  improve.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened! 

In  1947,  Molotov  assured  our  State  De¬ 
partment  that  foreign  correspondents  would 
be  given  complete  freedom  of  action  in  re¬ 
porting  the  Moscow  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  Some  thought  this  might  be  an 
opening  in  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  it  didn’t 
work  out  that  way.  Nor  did  the  corre¬ 
spondents  sent  to  Moscow  get  the  freedom 
they  had  been  promised. 

We  will  grant  that  it  is  extremely  unusual 
for  Pravda  to  publish  verbatim  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  Western  diplomat  and  to  let  Rus¬ 
sians  read  the  uncensored  views  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  on  civil  liberties,  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  etc.  Even  though  Pravda’s  answers 
in  rebuttal  ran  longer  than  Mr.  Morrison’s 
article,  it  was  a  weak  argument  and  some¬ 
thing  must  have  happened  in  the  Kremlin 
to  permit  this  to  happen. 

We  will  grant,  also,  that  it  is  unusual  for 
a  Communist  organ  to  inform  a  New  York 
newspaper  that  its  columns  stand  open  for 
any  contribution  deemed  likely  to  further 
“the  expression  of  ideas  designed  to  promote 
friendly  relations  between  our  country  and 
America.”  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  many 
Russians  in  Moscow  read  English.  The  pro¬ 
posal  would  carry  more  weight  if  it  came 
from  a  Russian-language  newspaper. 

As  we  said,  we’ll  reserve  judgment  until 
there  is  more  basis  for  hopeful  speculation. 
It  must  be  noted  that  Russian  newspapers 
have  not  yet  printed  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  and  the  transmittal  letter  from 
President  Truman  sent  more  than  three  weeks 
ago  expressing  the  earnest  wish  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
the  people  of  Russia.  Somehow,  that  doesn’t 
fit  in  with  the  two  other  developments. 


ANSWERING  A  LETTER 

A  “LETTER  to  the  editor”  in  this  issue  ac¬ 
cuses  us  Americans  of  “taking  all  the 
pulp”  in  Canada,  inferring  that  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  are  responsible  for  destroying  Cana¬ 
dian  forests. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  correspondent 
has  taken  a  straight  look  at  the  unvarnished 
facts. 

If  Canadian  forests  are  being  denuded 
which  we  doubt,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Provincial  governments  which  to  a 
large  extent  control  the  woodlands  and  cut¬ 
ting  practices  of  the  newsprint  mills.  From 
what  we  hear  the  mills  conscientiously  abide 
by  recommended  selective  cutting  and  re¬ 
forestation  practices. 

The  writer  obviously  is  thinking  that  if 
90"r  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  production 
goes  to  the  U.  S..  therefore  the  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  are  responsible  for  the  wood  cut.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  U.  S.  takes  such 
a  large  supply  from  Canada  at  the  present 
time  only  because  it  has  been  in  a  favorable 
dollar  and  geographical  position,  fortunately 
for  publishers  here.  It  was  fortunate,  also, 
for  the  Canadian  producers  when  dollars 
were  not  available  in  other  places  right  after 
the  war.  However,  now  Canadian  newsprint 
is  in  demand  all  over  the  world.  If  so  much 
of  it  were  not  sold  here  under  contract.  large 
quantities  of  it  would  go  overseas.  In  fact, 
the  producers  are  presently  intent  on  re¬ 
establishing  their  overseas  markets  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

We  wonder  if  80%  of  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion  went  overseas  and  the  U.  S.  received 
only  20%  would  our  Canadian  friend  accuse 
Europe  of  denuding  Canadian  forests? 

TWO  VICTORIES 

TWO  NEWSPAPER  victories  in  the  last  two 

weeks  upholding  their  right  of  access  to 
public  information  stand  as  reminders  that 
the  press  must  be  eternally  vigilant  and 
willing  to  fight  on  the  public’s  behalf. 

After  a  three-year  court  battle  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin  won  final  victory 
and  the  right  to  inspect  tax  abatement  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  city  of  Pawtucket.  It  is  not  im¬ 
portant  that  the  fight  was  waged  on  the  issue 
of  discrimination  and  not  on  the  issue  of 
press  freedom.  The  Providence  papers,  de¬ 
nied  access  by  the  City  Council,  received  the 
lists  from  the  Pawtucket  Times  which  was 
not  so  restricted.  What  is  important  is  that 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  municipal 
officials  do  not  have  the  power  to  withhold 
fiscal  records  and  that  the  “existence  of  such 
power  would  be  quite  at  variance  with 
democratic  principles  as  developed  in  this 
country.”  * 

In  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  the  Standard-Times 
won  an  1 8-month  fight  for  the  right  to  report 
school  board  meetings  in  the  town  of  Fair- 
haven.  What  could  be  more  essential  to  cit¬ 
izens  of  a  community  than  to  know  what 
is  happening  to  their  schools  which  involved 
expenditure  of  $300,000  of  public  funds  per 
year. 

The  alarming  thing  is  that  two  situations 
like  this  could  exist  in  the  first  place,  that 
public  officials  should  wish  to  hide  their  ac¬ 
tions  from  public  view.  There  are  dozens 
of  similar  situations  around  the  country,  as 
the  .ASNE  Committee  has  discovered,  which 
can  and  must  be  corrected  by  fighting  news¬ 
papers. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Friendly 
are  making  a  six-weeks’  tour  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Paul  Block,  publisher  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  had  a  private  talk  with 
President  Truman  on  Tuesday. 

Charles  W.  Palmer,  70-year- 
old  president  and  treasurer  of 
Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  suffered  scalp  and  leg 
cuts  in  an  automobile  collision 
July  25. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  panel 
on  information  and  education  of 
the  Committee  of  New  England, 
a  regional  planning  group. 

Capus  Waywick,  former 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  has  been  named 
Ambassador  to  Colombia.  He  has 
been  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua 
since  May,  1949. 

John  Cowles,  president  of 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  departed  New  York 
Aug.  1  on  the  first  leg  of  a  round- 
the-world  trip  to  be  made  with 
Paul  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  former  head 
of  ECA.  The  trip  is  being  made 
in  behalf  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
of  which  Mr.  Cowles  is  one  of  the 
trustees.  John  Cowles,  Jr.,  is  ac¬ 
companying  his  father  on  the  trip. 

Charles  L.  Allison,  Springfield 
(Ul.)  news  and  public  relations 
writer  who  has  worked  for  United 
Press  and  Illinois  State  Journal, 
has  bought  the  monthly  Illinois 
County  and  Township  Official, 
the  official  magazine  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Association  of  County  Of¬ 
ficials. 

Raymond  McKinney,  president 
of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Sons,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  is  vacation¬ 
ing  with  his  wife  and  daughter  on 
Nantucket  Island. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  returned  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  from  a  European  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Harry  Martin,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
who  has  been  vacationing  and  at¬ 
tending  to  Guild  matters  in  this 
country,  has  returned  to  his  post 
in  Paris,  where  he  is  labor  advisor 
to  the  ECA. 

Steed  Rollins,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald-Sun  papers,  and  Mrs. 
Donald  C.  Shoemaker,  wife  of 
the  editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen,  have  been  appointed  to 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Correction  and  Training  by 
Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott. 

Herman  S.  Goodman,  general 
tnanager  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Scrantonian  and  Tribune,  has  been 
named  chairman  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Pennsylvania  Week  Oct. 


25-31  in  11  counties  in  north¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Hubert  W.  Safret,  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  Cabarrus  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  has  been  named  to 
the  new  position  of  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Independent.  James  L. 
Moore  is  the  publisher. 

Irving  Ramsdell,  editorial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lawrence  M.  Dorris,  re¬ 
tired,  as  lecturer  in  copy  editing 
this  Fall  in  the  UCLA  Graduate 
Department  of  Journalism. 

Alastair  Buchan,  son  of  the 
late  Scottish  novelist  John  Buc¬ 
han,  who  as  Lord  Tweedsmuir 
was  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
has  arrived  in  Washington  to  be 
correspondent  for  the  London  Ob¬ 
server. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Wm.  W.  Knight,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  Herb  Lundy, 
associate  editor  for  the  Oregonian, 
were  the  two  newspapermen  in 
the  delegation  of  16  who  left  Port¬ 
land  July  24  on  the  inaugural 
flight  of  the  Alaska  Air  Lines,  pre¬ 
viewing  the  Alaska-Portland  sched¬ 
ule. 

John  E.  Kerney,  business 
manager  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Kerney  returned 
Monday  on  the  Cunard  White  Star 
liner  Mauretania  from  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

A.  F.  Peterson,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  underwent  sur¬ 
gery  in  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Hospital  in  Portland  on  July  24. 
His  condition  is  reported  good. 

Jack  Holmes,  who  was  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  when 
he  established  his  own  advertising 
agency  seven  years  ago,  has  joined 
the  James  McBride  Advertising 
Agency  and  its  name  has  been 
changed  to  McBride  &  Holmes 
Advertising,  with  offices  in  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas,  Tex. 

Francis  Stokesbury,  who  was 
formerly  with  newspapers  in  the 
Midwest,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  stafif  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Mrs.  Cora  Genett  has  returned 


to  the  promotion  department  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
after  a  maternity  leave  of  absence. 

T.  R.  (Ran)  Watkins  has 
joined  the  Detroit  sales  staff  of 
Parade,  the  Sunday  Picture  Mag¬ 
azine.  He  will  represent  Parade 
in  northern  Ohio. 

Lisle  Shoemaker,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  old  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Sun,  promotion  director 
of  the  old  San  Diego  Journal,  and 
United  Press  war  correspondent, 
has  been  named  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Radio  Station  kfmb  and 
Television  Station  kfmb-tv.  Most 
recently,  he  was  public  relations 
director  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Joe  Hart,  veteran  circulation 
employe  and  executive  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  newspapers,  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  circulation  duties  of 
Frank  Helderman,  long  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  more  recently 
business  manager,  who  has  been 
named  assistant  to  Carmage 
Wall,  General  Newspapers,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Carl  V.  Roberts,  who  joined 
the  editorial  staff  in  1939  after 
serving  four  years  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in 
Dayton,  has  been 
named  the  new 
city  editor  of  the 
Dayton  (  O.  ) 
Daily  News.  For 
the  last  four 
years  he  has 
been  principally 
on  special  assign¬ 
ments. 

Jacques  Eilli- 
soN,  Jr.,  a  for- 
Roberts  mer  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Daily  World  and  now 
editor  and  publisher  of  Tulsa — 
the  Visitor's  Guide,  weekly  news¬ 
magazine  published  in  cooperation 
with  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  been  named  director  of 
publicity  for  the  University  of 
Tulsa. 

Roy  Schaffer,  secretary  to  the 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  since  1937, 
will  resign  Sept.  15  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  Schaffer,  37,  has  been  sec¬ 
retary  to  three  managing  editors, 
O.  K.  Bovard,  Ben  Reese  and, 
at  present,  Raymond  L.  Crowley. 

Betty  Sullivan  Martin,  for¬ 
merly  for  five  years  a  repiorter  for 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
other  California  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  publicity  staff  of  the 
William  P.  Wolfe  Organization, 
hotel  representatives,  in  New 
York. 

David  K.  Patterson,  formerly 
a  reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  has 
been  named  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Servel,  Inc. 

Harry  Brundidge,  for  20  years 
a  crime  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  has  signed  a 
five-year  contract  with  Television 
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Station  wpix  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  moderate  his  tv  show, 
“Brundidge — Crime  Reports.” 

Mrs.  Ruth  Waterbury,  staff 
writer  for  Louella  P.arsons, 
Hearst  Hollywood  columnist, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Geneva 
July  26  on  the  new  American 
Export  Lines  ship  Independence. 

Eugenia  Sheppard,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  in  Paris  covering  the  Fall 
openings.  She  is  being  assisted 
by  Lucie  Noel,  resident  Paris 
fashion  reporter  for  the  European 
Edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Randolph  S.  Hancock,  feature 
writer,  has  been  made  managing 
editor  of  the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Independent.  T.  H.  Win¬ 
gate,  who  has  had  charge  of  both 
editorial  and  news  departments 
for  several  years,  will  continue  to 
handle  the  editorial  page. 

WiLMER  F.  (Bill)  Carmichael 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star, 
dean  of  Cincinnati  police  report¬ 
ers,  has  been  named  mayor  of 
Silverton,  O.,  a  bustling  suburb. 
Douglass  M.  Allen,  Times-Star 
feature  writer,  is  a  Cincinnati 
councilman.  Rollin  H.  Everett, 
once  a  Cincinnati  Post  city  hall 


their  30th  wedding  anniversary. 
They  marked  the  occasion  with  a 
vacation  trip  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press 
columnist,  has  been  adopted  into 
the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe  in  Hot 
Springs,  S.  D.  He  was  given  the 
name  “Chief  Leading  Eagle.” 

William  Brownell,  graduate 
of  Occidental  College;  Nick  Dev- 
EREUX,  graduate  of  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Joe  Moffatt  Kil¬ 
gore,  graduate  of  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity;  all  of  whom  received  their 
master’s  degrees  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
Graduate  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  this  June,  have  joined  the 
City  News  Service  in  Los  Angeles 
as  reporters.  Charlie  Katzman, 
graduate  of  the  first  class  of  the 
UCLA  Graduate  Department  of 
Journalism,  covers  City  Hall  for 
the  City  News  Service. 

Anel  Beliz,  graduate  of  Drake 
University,  who  received  his  M.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of 
California  Graduate  Department 
of  Journalism  this  June,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Panama  American 
in  his  native  country  as  a  reporter. 

Philip  Hanley  has  returned  to 
the  newsroom  after  two  years  as 


executive  secretary  to  Mayor  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Celentano  of  New  Haven, 
has  been  named  to  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Sports  Information  at 
Yale  University,  effective  Aug.  15. 

Fred  M.  Mackenzie  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  deputy 
city  comptroller  to  return  Sept.  1 
to  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  which  he  left  in  January 
1948,  to  take  the  city  office. 

James  L.  George,  editor  of  the 
Eldora  (la.)  Herald-Ledger  and 
Hardin  County  Index,  has  resigned 
his  position  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Grinnell  (la.)  Register. 

Sylvia  Costen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  women’s  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Waller  Lescure, 
who  recently  resigned.  Miss  Cos- 
ten  joined  the  News  Leader  four 
years  ago,  after  completion  of 
studies  at  the  Columbia  University 
graduate  school  of  journalism. 
She  was  formerly  women’s  editor 
of  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register  and 
Pee. 

Robert  Curtis  Harper,  for¬ 
merly  a  staff  member  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  is  now 
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reporter,  a  council  member  for 
two  terms,  will  leave  Sept.  1  to 
become  executive  secretary  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Newspaper  Guild. 

Charles  M.  Swart,  former  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review,  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  and  other 
Lindsay-Schaub  Illinois  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  now  resident  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant  to  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege,  Yellow  Springs,  O.  He  is  a 
senior  associate  with  Raymond 
Rich  &  Thomas  Devine  Associ¬ 
ates,  New  York  City  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  which  has  been  retained 
by  Antioch  College. 

Wendell  J.  Ashton,  formerly 
managing  editor.  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  and  since 
1950  with  Gilham  Advertising 
Agency,  Salt  Lake,  has  been 
named  a  vicepresident  of  the 
agency. 

John  Innes,  former  deskman 
on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 
is  now  with  Chance  Vought  Air¬ 
craft  Division,  Dallas,  Tex.,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  United  Aircraft 
Corp. 

Beach  Conger,  travel  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
flew  to  Paris  aboard  the  Air 
France  “Parisian”  this  week  to  be 
the  guest  of  Guide  Bleu  for  a 
week.  He  won  a  contest  on  how 
to  improve  the  English  edition  of 
Guide  Bleu  and  promote  tourism 
in  France. 

Bob  Hoenig,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News,  has  been  named  manager  of 
promotion  and  publicity  for  Wal¬ 
ter  McCreery,  Inc.,  West  Coast 
advertising  agency. 

Frank  Collins  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times. 

John  Anderson,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  cartoonist,  and 
Mrs.  Anderson  are  observing 
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an  attorney  and  is  now  a  San  in  charge  of  the  copydesk. 
Francisco  News  reporter.  He  is  George  W.  Wilbur,  a  recent 
the  brother  of  Jack  Hanley,  San  graduate  of  New  York  University, 
Francisco  bureau  manager,  INS.  has  joined  the  Richmond,  Va.,  bu- 
Miss  Jean  Humphrey,  Tom  reau  of  the  Associated  Press.  Mr. 
Treanor  Fellow  and  graduate  with  Wilbur  served  with  the  AP  dur- 
a  master’s  degree  from  the  Grad-  ing  World  War  II. 
uate  Department  of  Journalism  at  Jack  Carper,  former  publicity 
UCLA  this  June,  is  now  women’s  director  at  Virginia  Military  In¬ 
editor  at  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  stitute  and  sports  publicist  at 
News-Pilot.  Washington  and  Lee  University, 

Wallace  C.  (Tony)  Roberts,  has  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
reporter  for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Daily  Press  Prior  to  his  latest  assignment,  Mr. 
has  been  appointed  account  execu-  Carper  was  with  the  Richmond 
tive  in  the  public  relations  firm  of  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Ball  &  Grier  Associates,  Utica.  David  L.  Barnett,  State  capitol 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  leaves  the  reporter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
newspapers  Aug.  4,  has  been  News  Leader,  and  Jeanne  Barnett, 
courthouse  and  general  reporter  public  information  director  for  the 
and  last  winter  served  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Richmond, 
Gannett  News  Service  bureau  in  are  parents  of  an  eight-pound, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  nine-ounce  boy — Randel  Gale — 

Pfc.  Barney  D.  Laschever,  re-  born  July  28. 
porter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Frank  Fuller,  chief  of  the 
was  seriously  injured  in  an  auto  AP’s  Richmond  bureau,  is  “on  the 
accident  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  mend,”  his  doctors  report,  after 
while  on  Connecticut  National  five  weeks  in  the  hospital  follow- 
Guard  Reserve  duty.  ing  a  backyard  mishap  in  which  he 

Morrell  L.  Thomas,  former  suffered  a  broken  leg. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour-  , 
nal  reporter  and  more  recently 
editor  of  the  Lancaster  (S.  C.) 

News,  has  been  named  secretary  Dan  C.  Anderson,  formerly  on 
to  Congressman  James  P.  Rich-  editorial  staff  of  the  now¬ 
ards  (D.-S.C.).  Warren  Koon  York  Sun,  and  Dr. 

has  resigned  as  a  Spartanburg  Qgden,  at  New  Canaan, 

Herald  reporter  to  succeed  Mr.  Qjnn ,  July  21. 

Thomas.  Robert  Swan,  dayside  wire 

Stanley  Allen,  former  Con-  filer  for  the  Portland,  Ore.,  bureau 
necticut  capitol  reporter  for  the  of  United  Press,  and  Miss  Pa- 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Reg-  tricia  Kelly  of  Cottage  Grove, 
inter,  and  more  recently  national  Ore.,  July  15. 
public  relations  director  for  the  Miss  Marjorie  Jordan,  former 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  reporter  for  the  Winston-Salem 
II,  has  been  named  administrative  (n.  C.)  Journal,  the  Fayetteville 
assistant  to  U.  S.  Senator  William  (n.  C.)  Observer  and  news  editor 
Benton  of  Connecticut.  of  Radio  Station  wfnc,  Fayette- 

Stanley  j.  Venoit,  former  city  ville,  to  William  Charles  Wilson 
hall  reporter.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  of  Chicago,  111.,  business  represen- 
Journal-Courier,  and  more  recently  tative  of  U.  P.,  July  19. 
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Wedding  Bells 


You've  got  to  produce  to  be  a  winner 


Actions  speak  louder  than  words  .  .  .  especially  in  busy 
Pennsylvania  whose  industrial  activity  consistently 
gives  it  top  production  honors.  For  example, 
it  heads  all  other  States  in  the  output  of  food  utensils 
and  mens  sport  clothing.  One  section  of  Chester  County 
produces  65%  of  the  entire  United  States  marketings 
of  mushrooms. 

The  workers  who  are  so  important  in  Pennsylvania’s 
abundant  production  are  spread  over  the  State  in  the 


smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone. 
Here  is  where  the  buying  power  lies  ...  in  the  center 
of  the  world’s  largest  market. 

To  reach  these  people  with  the  persistence  and  ability 
of  a  door-to-door  salesman  use  the  medium  that  gets 
into  their  homes  every  day  .  .  .  their  well-read 
hometown  newspapers.  The  effective  papers  listed 
on  this  page  will  do  the  job  for  you  .  . .  and  at  less  than 
Si. 50  a  line  for  all  twenty  of  them. 


Pennsylvania 

has  more  daily  newspapers  than  any  other  State 

newspaper  advertising  ivorks  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  •  •  • 

beaver  falls  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG¬ 
RESS  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW 
CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN|E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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Huber  Ink  Names 
Lara  As  Sales  Head 

Louis  A.  Lara  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Ink  Di¬ 
vision  of  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  it  is 
announced  by  J. 

S.  Hart,  vicepres- 
ident. 

Mr.  Lara  joined 
Huber  in  1933  as 
export  manager 
and  in  1949  be¬ 
came  assistant 
general  manager. 

He  will  continue 
to  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  the 
Brooklyn  plant. 

Mr.  Hart  also 
announced  that  Edward  Schirmer, 
who  joined  Huber  in  1946,  has 
been  named  assistant  general  sales 
manager.  Raymond  E.  Weltz  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Schirmer  as  technical 
and  sales  service  manager. 


WHAVSNiW  IN  BUSINESS 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN 

_ _  • 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


Ilie  Associated  Press 


Passing  Up 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified  Section 

Is  Like 

Passing  Up 

A  GOOD  FRIEND! 

One  “slight”  can  mean  a 
lost  opportunity  —  Because 
you’ll  never  know  what 
your  “friend”  may  have  for 
you  just  when  you’ve 
PASSED  him  by. 

READ  THE  ADS  WEEKLY 

- — - 


In  Military  Service 

Park  H.  Irvine,  former  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  for  the  Enid 
(Okla.)  News-Eagle,  has  been  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  Army  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence.  He  is  a  1948  graduate  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  and  formerly 
served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal. 

Warrant  Officer  (j.g.)  John 
PiNKERMAN,  ex-copydesk  man, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  now 
stationed  at  Camp  A.  P.  Hill,  Va., 
with  the  43rd  Infantry  Division. 

Malcolm  H.  MacEwan,  for  the 
last  nine  months  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin,  has  been  recalled 
to  active  duty  in  the  Navy.  He 
is  an  ensign  and  has  duty  aboard 
the  USS  Arnold  J.  Isbell. 

Lee  E.  Smith,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  reporter,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  service  at  Stewart  Field, 
N.  Y.,  near  West  Point. 

Leo  j.  B.arrett,  former  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.,  correspondent  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has 
received  an  appointment  to  the 
Army  Officer  Candidate  School  at 
Fort  Penning,  Ga. 

Jerrold  Davis,  sports  editor, 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times, 
has  gone  into  service. 

■ 

Reporter  Wins  Award 
Over  Re-Hiring 

Paul  Denis,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Post,  won 
an  arbitration  award  from  I.  Rob¬ 
ert  Feinberg,  Federal  arbitrator, 
who  ruled  that  Mr.  Denis,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Guild  contract, 
should  have  been  rehired  instead 
of  the  newspaper  taking  on  a  four- 
times  -  a  -  week  syndicated  radio¬ 
television  column. 

Rex  Lardner,  Post-Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  writes  the  column, 
which  will  continue  to  appear  in 
the  Post.  The  arbitrator  found  that 
the  newspaper  need  not  re-hire 
Mr.  Denis  full-time,  holding  that 
the  newspaper  can  decide  how 
many  columns  a  week  it  will  print. 
The  newspaper  argued  that  the 
use  of  a  syndicated  column  did  not 
constitute  an  opening  for  a  job. 

The  arbitrator  ruled  that  the 
Post  was  in  no  obligation  to  em¬ 
ploy  Mr.  Denis  except  during  the 
period  when  it  ran  a  radio-TV  col¬ 
umn.  Mr.  Denis  requested  that  his 
name  be  stricken  from  the  re¬ 
hiring  list  in  a  settlement  made 
with  the  new^aper. 

■ 

2  Managing  Editors 
On  Special  Grand  Jury 

Dallas — A  special  grand  jury 
to  investigate  bombings  of  Negro 
homes,  includes  Felix  R.  Mc- 
Knight,  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  and  James 
F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Both  newspapers  have  urged 
vigorous  action,  following  a  series 
of  mysterious  bombings. 


W.  R.  Moore  Named 
Herald  Tribune  BM 


William  E.  Robinson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  announced  this 
week  the  ap- 
pointment  of 
Warner  R.  Moore 
as  his  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  and 
business  manager 
of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Moore  has 
been  advertising 
director  of  the 
Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  since  May, 

1947.  He  joined 
the  Inquirer  in 
September,  1938 
advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Moore  has  spent  most  of 
his  business  career  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  having  worked  in  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  capacities  on  the 
New  York  American  and  later 
New  York  Journal- American  for 
a  number  of  years  before  joining 
the  Inquirer. 

He  attended  Rutgers  University 
from  1920  to  1922. 


Stewart  to  Conduct 
P-D's  Church  Page 

St.  Louis — John  T.  Stewart, 
who  for  six  years  edited  the 
church  page  of  the  recently  folded 
Star-Times,  has  been  employed  by 
the  Post-Dispatch  to  handle  a  sim¬ 
ilar  feature.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
news  of  the  area’s  more  than  1,500 
churches. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a  rewrite  man 
on  the  old  St.  Louis  Star  in  1916- 
17.  He  was  ordained  a  Methodist 
minister  in  1920,  but  transferred 
to  the  Congregational  Church 
after  receiving  a  degree  in  theol¬ 
ogy  from  Harvard  University  in 
1926.  For  15  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.  In  1943,  he 
got  back  into  newspaper  work  as 
rewrite  man  on  the  Star-Times, 
and  two  years  later  was  made 
church  editor.  This  is  the  first 
time  for  such  a  page  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  which  purchased  the 
Star-Times. 

■ 

160  Pairs  of  Twins 
Flock  to  S.F.  News 

San  Francisco — A  twins  fea¬ 
ture  congested  the  hallways  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  and  resulted 
in  160  sets  of  twins  attending  a 
special  night  performance  of  an 
ice  skating  show. 

Announcement  that  twins  visit¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  would  receive 
tickets  brought  a  lineup  extending 
from  the  editorial  room  doors 
down  two  flights  of  stairs  and 
to  the  street,  Henry  Kusserow,  ed¬ 
itorial  promotion  manager,  said. 
Ages  ranged  from  2Vi  to  70  years. 

The  turnout  was  double  last 
year’s  and  News  photographers 
went  into  action  to  snap  each  set. 
Doughnuts  and  coffee  were  served 
to  those  waiting  in  line. 

EDITOR  &  P 


CH.ARLES  T.  Henderson,  68, 
onetime  city  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  and  retired 
advertising  manager  of  the  East 
Ohio  Gas  Co.,  at  Orlando,  Fla 
July  30. 

William  D.  O’Brien,  56,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  and  for 
25  years  a  staff  member  of  the 
newspaper  and  its  predecessors, 
July  29.  He  was  a  former  city 
editor  and  in  1949  became  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  In  early  life  he 
worked  for  the  South  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel  and  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram. 

Virgil  Clasen,  31,  associate 
editor  of  the  St.  Charles  (Minn.) 
Press,  in  an  auto  wreck,  July  26. 

Miss  Adelia  Reid,  77,  formerly 
book  review  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader, 
when  it  was  owned  by  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Frank  Knox,  at  the  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  home  of  Mrs.  Knox, 
July  29. 

Ralph  W.  Carey,  for  25  years 
New  York  theater  correspondent 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
in  New  York,  July  24. 

Carey  Stillman  Hayward,  76, 
the  oldest  newspaperman  in  ^rk- 
shire  County,  Mass.,  from  stand¬ 
point  of  age  and  employment,  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  July  16.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  Pittsfield 
correspondent  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 

Kenneth  J.  Smith,  49,  head  of 
the  copydesk  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  sud¬ 
denly,  July  31,  while  vacationing 
in  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Frank  E.  Landau,  56,  editorial 
director  of  Chain  Store  Age  mag- 
azine,  July  31,  in  New  York.  A 
native  of  Australia,  he  was  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Yonk¬ 
ers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 
m 

John  H.  Jackson,  39, 

Of  New  Haven,  Dies 

New  Haven,  Conn. — John  Her¬ 
rick  Jackson,  39,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister,  .  died  suddenly  July  29  at 
Fairfield,  Conn.  E)eath  was  due 
to  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  the  son  of 
John  Day  Jackson,  publisher  of 
the  Register.  He  was  associated 
with  the  newspaper  since  shortly 
after  his  graduation  in  1934  from 
Yale  University,  where  he  cap¬ 
tained  the  varsity  crew. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he 
leaves  a  wife  and  three  sons,  sev¬ 
eral  sisters  and  a  brother,  Richard 
S.,  who  is  also  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Register. 

Mr.  Jackson  joined  the  Register 
staff  in  1935  and  served  in  the 
advertising  department  before  In¬ 
coming  assistant  to  the  publbher. 
He  was  vicepresident  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  and  a  former  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  the  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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John  Gould  Sells 
Shore  in  Noted 
Maine  Weekly 

John  Gould,  one  of  America’s 
oost  noted  rural  editors,  has  sold 
Ids  interest  in  the  Lisbon  Falls 
(Me.)  Enterprise,  famed  weekly, 
10  his  partner,  Jesse  Gould. 

Mr.  Gould,  author  of  “The  Far¬ 
mer  Takes  a  Wife”  and  other 
books,  said  he  plans  to  retire  to 
bis  farm  and  write  another  novel. 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  since  1944.  The  paper,  wide¬ 
ly  sought  for  its  Yankee  wit,  is 

sold  nationally. 

•  ♦  • 

Other  recent  transactions  in  the 
weekly  field  include: 

Behring  (Fla.)  American,  once 
published  as  a  daily,  was  sold  by 
Rod  Arkell  to  John  H.  Perry  and 
suspended.  Its  subscriptions  and 
advertising  contracts  are  being 
taken  over  by  the  Highlands  Coun¬ 
ty  News,  owned  by  Mr.  Perry. 

•  ♦  • 

Hollis  (Okla.)  Post-Herald  was 
sold  by  J.  Warren  White  to  the 
Hollis  Weekly  News,  published  by 
R.  F.  Dudley,  and  suspended. 

*  «  * 

Clear  Lake  (la.)  Mirror,  sold 
by  T.  J.  Farnan,  to  B.  Dayton 
Merriman,  publisher  of  the  Clear 
Lake  Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Decorah  (la.)  Semi  -  Weekly 
lournal,  sold  to  Anundsen  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co  by  Dwight  M.  Bannis¬ 
ter,  onetime  state  editor  of  the 
Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier, 

*  w  * 

Filer  (Ida.)  Citizen  •  Record, 
sold  by  Art  Kurtz  to  Robert  and 
Leo  Graves,  formerly  of  Kansas. 

*  w  * 

Paonia  (Colo.)  Paonian,  sold  by 
V.  Hutchison  and  J.  A.  Chamblin 
to  Robert  F.  Symmonds  of  Scotts- 
bluff.  Neb.  (Transaction  handled 
by  Bailey  -  Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Salina,  Kan.) 


Louis  Rocker  Heads 
Jewish  News  Agency 

Election  of  Louis  P.  Rocker  as 
president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency,  worldwide  Jewish  news 
igency,  was  announced  last  week 
after  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
corporation.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Isa- 
dore  Breslau  of  Washington. 

(Jeorge  S.  Wise,  New  York 
businessman,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Ja^  Landau,  founder  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  JTA,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  active  direction  of  the 
ajency’s  operations  after  35  years 
of  continuous  service.  Mr.  Lan¬ 
dau,  who  founded  the  agency  in 
•917,  will  continue  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  and  director. 

Mr.  Rocker,  a  member  of  the 
York  Stock  Exchange,  has 
long  been  active  in  Jewish  affairs 
and  has  been  prominent  in  the 
«>ni8t  movement. 


- - ★  - . 

GREATER  CIRCULATION 
GAIN  mil  AHY  omit  I 
DETROIT  WEEKDAY 
NEWSPAPER 

•  FREE  PRESS  INCREASE 

20,611  COPIES  PER  DAY 

•  DETROIT  NEWS  INCREASE 

11/256  COPIES  PER  DAY 

•  DETROIT  TIMES  INCREASE 

14,306  COPIES  PER  DAY 

For  tho  6  monfAi  oodmg  March  31,  1951,  comparod  with  tho  corrospoodmg  1950  porhd 


THIS  GREATER  INCREASE  IS  NOTEWORTHY 

BECAUSE  naade  during  »he  period  when 

*  seasonally,  evening  newspaper  circulation 

grows  faster  than  morning  newspaper 
circulation. 


2. 

3. 


BECAUSE 

BECAUSE 


it  is  achieved  without  any  "high  pressure" 
push,  or  "hot  rod"  contests  of  any  kind. 

this  voluntary  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
the  public  has  made  available  to  the 
advertiser  in  six  short  months  an  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  audience  of  Free  Press  reader- 
families  as  large  as  the  cities  of  Saginaw 
or  Pontiac  or  Lansing. 


4.  BECAUSE  81.1%  of  the  increase  was  in  the  city  and 

suburban  area. 


436,675  WEEKDAYS  477,119 


SUNDAYS 


Avorago  not  paid  ckculaHoo  for  iho  6  month*'  porhd  oitdmg  March  31,  1951 


Sxtt 

JOHN  S  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 
Story,  BrooLs  A  finley,tnc.,  Nottonaf  ffeprosontotiv^s 
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“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

is  the  strongest  salesman 

that  ever  worked 

for  newspaper  advertising,” 

ra.LdlL 

President  and  Editor.  THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 


Under  the  able  guidanee  of  Frederiek  A.  Miller,  The  South  Bend  Tribune  has  grown  from 
a  small  newspaper  to  outstanding  suecess  and  prominence.  Today  it  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  Indiana  daily  newspaper  outside  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America  in  any  city  up  to  110,000  population. 

Mr.  Miller  became  a  publisher  via  the  classic  route  of  journalism  ...  by  an  apprenticeship 
in  most  of  the  departments  of  The  TaiBinrE,  starting  out  during  his  school  days  by  setting 
t>T)e  in  the  composing  room.  He  has  been  a  fearless  crusader,  a  staunch  believer  in  "The 
truth,  and  the  printing  of  it  without  fear  or  favor." 

By  serving  its  readers  with  such  editorial  integrity,  it  was  inevitable  The  Tribune  should 
grow  so  handsomely  in  circulation  and  then  on  the  sound  basis  of  such  reader  and  circula¬ 
tion  values,  show  substantial  and  steady  increases  in  its  advertising  pages.  Here,  years 
ago,  Mr.  Miller  put  Editor  &  PimuiSHER  to  work.  Although  his  space  was  not  large,  he 
religiously  practiced  advertising’s  single  greatest  rule — regularity  .  .  .  with  a  consistent 
program.  His  promotion  policy  is  well  expressed  in  these  few  words,  “Our  schedule  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  wdl  continue  as  long  as  we  want  national  linage.” 


1951 
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PROMOTION 

^Progress  Report*  Good 
In  July  or  January 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Along  about  the  turn  of  each 
year  we  usually  preach  a  little 
sermon  in  this  space  about  news¬ 
paper  annual  reports.  The  burden 
of  this  generally  is  that  news¬ 
papers  ought  to  be  as  vigorous  in 
publishing  their  own  annual  re¬ 
ports  as  they  are  to  sell  space  to 
others  for  the  same  purpose. 

Of  course,  the  time  of  year 
really  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
An  annual  report  in  July  is  as 
good  as  one  in  January  because 
the  idea  of  it  is  always  good. 
That’s  why  we  welcome  the  full- 
page  “Progress  Report”  the  Green¬ 
ville  (Mich.)  Daily  News. 


“In  many  ways,”  this  report 
says,  “a  newspaper  is  a  public 
service  institution.  As  such,  the 
Daily  News  feels  that  it  should 
report  to  readers  and  advertisers 
at  regular  intervals  so  they  may 
know  how  well  the  newspaper  is 
meeting  its  public  service  obliga¬ 
tions.  They  have  a  right  to  know 
what  progress  is  being  made  and 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  paper  for  those  who 
live  and  work  in  the  area.” 

That’s  as  clear,  as  simple,  and 
as  fine  an  argument  for  newspaper 
annual  reports  as  we  have  ever 
read.  Coming  from  a  newspaper 


Consistent  -  Persistent .  •  •  Sum  U p 
Wtheingold^s  Newspaper  Success 


Brooklyn — “Yes,  Rheingold  is  the  dry  beer  —  and  we 
shall  keep  right  on  stressing  that  fact  to  newspaper  read- 
_  ers.  Our  salesmen,  distributors  and  dealers 

cheer  the  consistency  of  a  campaign  that  per- 
V  ~  sists  in  reminding  beer  drinkers  that  Rhein- 
gold  is  their  beer,  the  dry  beer!” — so  said 
John  D.  Finneran,  Liebmann  Breweries’ 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales. 

“And  I  don’t  mind  paraphrasing  that  my 
magazine  is  SALES  MANAGEMENT,  the 
sales  manager's  magazine.  I  have  read  it 
regularly  for  five  years,”  he  concluded. 

To  reach  men  who  use  newspaper  space  to  sell  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  use  the  one  magazine  which  treats  exclusively  with 
their  problems— SALES  MANAGEMENT. 

(^Advertisement) 


Finneran 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

$2,000  per  unit 

25  Hoe  units,  formerly  used  by  the  Baltimore  Sun,  must 
be  sold  and  moved  from  building. 

Now  arranged  as  four  complete  7  unit  presses  with 
22%"  cut-off.  8  folders,  60  HPDC  group  drivers, 
C-H  conveyors  and  controls.  Printing  capacity  of  56 
pages  at  28,000  per  hour.  First  offer  takes  units  or 
complete  press. 

Also  available 

3  heavy  steel  hydraulic  roll  handling  trucks 
8  heavy  four  wheel  roll  dollies 
3 — 50  foot  Jampol  table  conveyors 
2 — 60  foot  belt  conveyors 

For  further  deltula  terite  or  wire 

THE  SUNPAPERS, 

Calvert  and  Centra  Streets  Baltimore  3.  Md. 


with  a  circulation  just  topping 
4,000,  it  reads  especially  fine  to  us, 
just  as  does  the  rest  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

This  is  divided  into  four  sec¬ 
tions.  One  deals  with  news  cov¬ 
erage,  another  with  circulation, 
another  with  advertising,  and  the 
last,  but  to  us  the  most  interesting 
section,  with  the  News  “as  an 
employer.” 

“The  Daily  News,”  this  says, 
“tries  to  be  a  good  employer  as 
well  as  to  turn  out  a  good  news¬ 
paper.”  It  employs,  full-time,  a 
staff  of  25.  It  has,  in  addition, 
37  carrier  boys;  last  year  they 
earned  nearly  $10,000.  It  has  al¬ 
so  some  30  area  correspondents. 

It  has  a  modern  plant,  provides 
clean,  healthful,  comfortable  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Its  equipment  is 
modern,  efficient,  designed  to  help 
cut  production  costs. 

“Only  by  these  means,”  the 
News  reports,  “are  we  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  the  newspaper — 
to  pay  high  wages  to  employes — to 
earn  a  modest  profit — ^to  sell  the 
newspaper  to  you  for  the  same  old 
five-cents-a-copy,  and  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  to  merchants  at  rates  only 
slightly  higher  than  in  pre-war 
days. 

Private  Enterprise 

“In  a  small  and  modest  way,  we 
cite  the  Daily  News  as  one  of  the 
thousands  of  private  enterprises 
throughout  the  country  that  com¬ 
bine  to  make  up  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  ‘Miracle  of 
America’ — that  system  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  makes  possible  a  con¬ 
stantly  improving  product,  turned 
out  by  people  whose  standard  of 
living  is  ever  rising,  and  that  is 
sold  to  the  public  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.” 

The  tag  line  displayed  across 
the  bottom  of  the  page  is  good, 
too.  “The  Daily  News  is  your 
newspaper.  We  ask  your  coopera¬ 
tion  to  help  make  it  better.” 

This  stacks  up,  in  one  humble 
opinion  anyhow,  with  any  prog¬ 
ress  report  advertisement  pub¬ 
lished  by  anyone  anywhere.  To 
use  a  well-worn  phrase,  “other 
newspapers  please  copy.” 

L.  A.  Mirror's  Progress 

Somewhat  different  is  the  “Prog¬ 
ress  Report”  put  out  by  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror.  This  is 
a  sheaf  of  five  multigraphed  sheets 
signed  by  Publisher  Virgil  Pinkley 
and  devoting  itself  to  the  Mirror’s 
editorial  policies  and  achievements. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we 
missed  Number  One.  This  is 
Number  Two,  and  the  line  “to  be 
continued”  indicates  more  are  to 
follow.  We  are  assuming  two 
things.  One,  that  the  pressure  the 
Mirror  was  under  recently  by  a 
large  department  stqre  advertiser 
because  of  its  coverage  of  news  of 
the  price  war  prompted  publica¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  Two,  that  these 
are  being  given  wide  distribution 
among  advertisers. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  pub¬ 
lication,  the  result  is  excellent. 
Here  is  as  fine  a  statement  of  a 

EDITOR  &  P 


newspaper’s  reason  for  being  as 
you  can  read  anywhere.  It  is  a 
newspaper  creed  that  rates  with 
the  best,  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  read  closely  by  everyone  who 
buys  a  newspaper  to  read  or  to 
advertise  in,  by  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  and  students,  by  public  offi¬ 
cials,  including  lawmakers,  et  al. 

Judging  from  this  one,  the  series 
ought  to  make  an  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  the  Mirror’s 
own  columns,  and  for  the  trade 
books. 

Public  Service 

One  of  the  most  heart-warming 
public  services  rendered  by  any 
newspaper  is  the  annual  Deep  Sea 
Fishing  Trip  for  Disabled  Veterans 
staged  by  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  through  staffer  Andy  Ander¬ 
son.  This  year’s  trip,  the  fifth, 
gave  177  vets  a  whole  day  of  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Anderson  got  18  boats  for  the 
occasion,  fitted  them  up  so  that 
all  the  vets,  no  matter  how  handi¬ 
capped,  could  fish.  Of  the  177 
vets,  100  were  amputees,  24  wheel¬ 
chair  cases,  six  blind,  two  deaf. 
One  of  the  two  quadruple  ampu¬ 
tees  of  the  Korean  war  was  along. 
The  weather  being  what  it  is,  just 
plain  HOT,  needy  folks  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  must  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  Star's  free  ice  promo¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  project  now  in  its 
21st  year.  The  Star  joins  with  the 
Salvation  Army  to  raise  money  for 
a  Penny  Ice  Fund.  The  Star  pub¬ 
lishes  the  donor  list.  The  Army 
delivers  the  ice  to  needy  families. 

The  Star’s  “Herman  Hogle- 
bogle”  is  also  busy  these  days,  con¬ 
ducting  a  safety  slogan  contest  to 
inspire  the  city’s  youngsters  to  be¬ 
come  safety-minded  during  the 
summer  months  when  school’s  out. 
Each  week  Herman  picks  a  slogan 
of  the  week,  and  24  others  for 
honorable  mention. 

In  the  Bag 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
out  with  its  newest  edition  of  its 
market  data  book,  “Test  Town, 
U.  S.  A.”  Always  one  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  market  data  efforts,  this  year’s 
is  “our  best,”  says  Clarence  W. 
Harding,  public  relations  director. 
That’s  bwause  this  edition  in¬ 
cludes  a  lot  of  new  information 
from  the  1950  Census. 

Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent 
staging  a  contest  among  200  se¬ 
lected  advertising  execs  for  a  1952 
Ford,  to  be  delivered  in  time  for 
(Christmas.  Contest  involves  M- 
swering  four  questionnaires,  with 
a  list  of  other  prizes  also  avail¬ 
able.  Questionnaire,  of  courw, 
built  around  Independent  and  its 
market,  and  whether  you  play  or 
not,  just  reading  it  tells  you  a  lot 
abcMt  the  Independent. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  out  with 
its  new  standard  market  data 
folder.  Promotion  Manager  ^ 
Barnhill  explains  that  publication 
was  delayed  pending  Pulitzer 
Prize  awards.  With  good  reason 
too.  The  Herald  won  for  meritori¬ 
ous  public  service  this  year. 
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Chronicle  Gets 
Booster  Slogan 
For  Houston 

Houston,  Tex.  —  The  slogan, 
•Houston:  .America’s  Industrial 
Frontier,”  has  emerged  from 
Houston  Chronicle  Slogan  Contest 
to  be  officially  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  city. 

Recent  years  of  growth  have 
caused  the  press  and  radio  to  coin 
many  catch  phrases  and  names  in 
an  effort  to  depict  the  vitality  of 
Houston  to  the  nation.  However, 
none  of  these  have  ever  been 
adopted  for  official  use.  The 
Chronicle,  recognizing  the  need 
for  a  short  single  phrase  that 
would  describe  the  opportunities 
of  Houston  to  the  world,  decided 
to  go  direct  to  the  people  for  the 
perfect  slogan.  The  Chronicle  con¬ 
ducted  the  contest  in  June. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of 
entries  from  Houston  and  all  parts 
of  Texas,  interested  parties  from 
Florida,  California,  New  York, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  sent  their  slogans  to  the 
Chronicle. 

More  than  a  week  was  required 
for  the  judges  to  sift  through  the 
mass  of  entries  and  additional 
time  was  required  to  select  the 
best.  The  slogan  will  be  used  by 
the  city  on  letterheads,  car  stick¬ 
ers,  pamphlets,  and  all  other  civic 
advertising  media. 

■ 

Elizabethton  Star 
Claims  Food  Record 

Elizabethton,  Tenn.  —  A  32- 
page  edition  of  the  Elizabethton 
Star  on  July  17  contained  58,240 
lines  of  paid  advertising  announc¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  Anderson’s  Su¬ 
permarket,  according  to  Leonard 
Edge,  Star’s  admanger,  who  claims 
the  issue  marked  “the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  food  store  promotion 
ever  published  in  any  city  under 
100,000  population.” 

The  edition,  planned,  designed 
and  sold  in  its  entirety  by  the 
Star’s  advertising  staff  within  a 
period  of  18  days,  included  five 
color  pages  and  is  credited  with 
having  lured  3,581  customers  on 
opening  day. 

■ 

Promotion  Scores 

San  Francisco — Newspaper  and 
cable  car  card  promotion  were 
tied  into  a  compact  local  level 
promotion  here  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  for  the  new  book, 
“Cable  Car  Carnival,”  by  Lucius 
Beebe  and  Charles  Clegg,  photog¬ 
rapher.  An  advance  sale  of  3,500 
copies  resulted,  reports  Robert 
Baxter,  News  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

■ 

Shoe  Firm  Ups  Budget 

National  Shoe  Stores  will  in¬ 
crease  its  newspaper  ad  (via  Emil 
Nogul  Co.,  Inc.)  budget  for  the 
last  six  months  of  this  year. 
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Old  Ledgers 

The  bookkeeping  department  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Repub¬ 
lic,  in  cleaning  out  its  storage  room 
preparatory  to  moving  to  a  new 
building,  discovered  an  old  ac¬ 
count  book  with  hand-written  en¬ 
tries  dating  back  to  1917.  The 
public  relations  department  cut 
out  pages  referring  to  firms  still 
in  business  and  still  advertising  in 
the  two  dailies  of  the  Republic 
Publishing  Co.  The  pages  were 
sent  to  these  firms,  along  with  an 
explanatory  note.  The  response 
from  those  receiving  the  old  ledger ; 
sheets  was  gratifying.  | 

Parking  Payment  ^ 

The  student  staff  of  the  Univer- ! 
sity  of  Missouri’s  daily,  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Missourian,  is  using  a  novel , 
idea  for  gaining  friends,  news  tips 
and  goodwill.  When  any  staffer  | 
spots  a  parking  meter  with  the 
red  flag  showing  a  violation,  he  or 
she  inserts  a  penny  to  give  the 
offender  a  12-minute  break  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  car.  A  mimeographed 
sheet  describing  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  is  placed  on  the  windshield 
of  the  car  reminding  the  driver 
“if  you  have  any  news  tips,  re¬ 
member  the  Missourian.” 

Beat  the  Heat 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
published  a  12-page  “Beat  the 
Heat”  tabloid  section,  covering 
“101  Ways  to  Keep  Cool.”  Air- 
conditioning  equipment  took  up 
most  display  space,  along  with 
picnic,  outdoor  and  a  wide  variety 
of  miscellaneous  hot-weather  mer¬ 
chandise. 

■ 

500,000  News  Items  | 
In  N.  Y.  Times  Index 

More  than  500,000  news  items 
— summarized  and  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  subjects,  persons  and 
organizations  —  are  contained  in 
the  1950  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  Index,  a  1,288  page  vol¬ 
ume. 

The  news  has  been  classified 
under  3,500  subject  headings,  950 
geographical  headings,  5,000  asso¬ 
ciations  and  institutions,  5,500 
company  names,  and  25,000  per¬ 
sonal  names.  In  addition  to  the 
personal  name  headings,  there  are 
20,000  other  names  in  special  list¬ 
ings. 

The  Index  has  been  published 
consecutively  since  1913.  Price  of 
the  annual  edition  is  $35. 

■ 

Wood  Type  Used  Again 
On  60th  Anniversary 

The  Winimac  (Ind.)  Pulaski 
County  Democrat,  weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  an  18-page  60th  Anniver¬ 
sary  issue  on  July  26.  The  anni¬ 
versary  line  was  set  from  wood 
type  which  has  been  in  the  plant 
since  Civil  War  days. 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


A  Tonic 
For  The  Missus 

The  missus  came  marching  in  with 
a  new  hat  yesterday.  She  was  as 
happy  as  a  circus  poster. 

I’ve  learned  one  thing  about  the 
hats  she  buys.  A  hat  is  a  tonic  to  her. 
If  she’s  feeling  blue,  nothing  gives  her 
a  lift  like  a  new  hat.  Now,  I  could 
trade  in  my  old  grey  fedora  without 
raising  my  blood  pressure  a  notch. 
But  I’ll  admit  that  more  than  once 
I’ve  bought  a  new  briar  pipe  I  didn’t 
need— just  because  life  was  getting  a 
little  bit  monotonous. 

With  Buck  Howell  it’s  something 
else  again.  When  Buck  is  feeling  loWy 
he  gets  over  it  by  blowing  on  a  broken- 
down  clarinet  he  hasn’t  mastered  in 
twenty  years. 

From  where  I  sit,  dilferent  people 
are  always  going  to  respond  to  dif¬ 
ferent  things  in  different  ways.  So 
let’s  keep  a  friendly  understanding  of 
what  other  folks  get  out  of  a  new  hat, 
an  old  clarinet,  a  chocolate  soda  or  a 
temperate  glass  of  sparkling  beer  or 
ale  now  and  then. 


Copyright,  1949,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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BOOKS  IN  REVEW 

Economic  Blunders 
That  Nourished  2  Wars 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


20th  CENTURY  ECONOMIC  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  EUROPE  By  Paul  Al- 
1>ert.  New  York:  Henry  Schuman, 
Inc.  46  pp.  $6. 


For  newsmen  and  editorial 
writers — and  others  wishing  light 
on  what  ferments  and  foments  be¬ 
hind  overt  acts  on  page  one — 
here  is  a  book  to  keep  handy.  It 
is  readable  background  of  current 
economic  history. 

Until  the  end  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  perhaps  until  the  economic 
“cold  war”  between  England  and 
Germany  burst  hot  and  overt  in 


with  the  newMLQuadder 


I  applicable  to  most  oxistiai  machioos ! 
^simple,  compact,  reasonable  in  price! 
Squads  left,  ritht,  or  centers— permits 
retular  operation!  ORDER  NOW! 

(«  IINOTYPE 

MER6ENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y.  iizi: _ = 

t\'%otyp€  Gothics  So.  19  and  20 


How  to  Bay 

Printing  Equipment 
The  Easy  Way  — 

Relax  at  your  desk,  home  or 
club  with  a  copy  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  . 
Turn  to  the 

CLASSIFIED  SECTION 
and  that’s  it! 

You’ll  find  complete,  BUT 
COMPLETE  listings  of 
equipment  for: 

Press  rooms. 

Composing  rooms. 
Stereotype, 

Mail  rooms  and 
Photo-engraving. 

READ  THESE  AOS  WEEKLY 


1914,  Europe’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment  had  come  from  the  free 
action  of  economic  forces  only, 
without  economic  interference 
from  power  politics  or  cartels. 

That  period  ended,  Mr.  Alpert 
points  out,  when  Britain,  dominant 
nation  of  the  world,  ceased  to  con¬ 
trol  global  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try.  Since  then,  the  world  has 
been  in  flux,  its  economic  meta¬ 
bolism  out  of  kilter,  the  author 
diagnoses.  He  proposes  no  abso¬ 
lute  solutions;  he  provides  a  back¬ 
ground  of  facts  on  which,  one 
hopes,  an  answer  can  eventually 
be  based. 

*  ❖  ♦ 

A  LONG  procession  of  woes — 
depressions,  wars,  reconstruction 
and  reparation  —  followed  Great 
Britain’s  loss  of  industrial  suprem¬ 
acy,  Mr.  Alpert  declares.  And  he 
distributes  the  blame  pretty  evenly 
among  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  dragon’s  tee<h  that  pro¬ 
duced  this  dreadful  harvest,  he 
argues,  were  national  greed  and  in¬ 
sularity — the  inability  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  nation  to  behave  with  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  economic 
changes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

He  cites,  for  example,  the  du¬ 
plicated  reconstruction  after 
World  War  1.  When  the  textile 
industry  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  was  divided, 
the  spining  mills  went  to  Austria, 
the  weaveries  to  Czechoslovakia. 
Instead  of  continuing  the  former 
industrial  division  of  labor  by 
preferential  custom  agreements, 
the  Austrians  built  new  weaveries, 
the  Czechs  new  spinneries. 

Lorraine,  on  its  return  to 
France,  contained  mainly  pig-iron 
furnaces;  finished  steel  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Ruhr.  Instead  of 
using  that  set-up  for  mutual  bene¬ 
fit,  France  built  steel  mills  in  Lor¬ 
raine;  Germany  built  pig-iron  fur¬ 
naces  in  the  Ruhr. 

The  United  States,  too,  acted 
the  national  introvert,  the  author 
charges:  We  refused  to  accept 
goods  and  services  in  payment  of 
war  debts,  though  it  was  the  only 
payment  economically  possible. 
We  sought  every  advantage  for 
our  own  industry,  Mr.  Alpert  con¬ 
tends,  without  a  side-wise  glance 
at  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  in¬ 
creased  tariff  restrictions.  Our  mis¬ 
take,  he  specifies,  lay  in  our  failure 
to  realize  that  a  change  from 
debtor  to  creditor  nation  implies 
a  change  in  policy  as  well  as  in 
the  balance  of  foreign  trade. 

m  *  * 

.^LL  nations’  economic  national¬ 


ism  nourished  World  War  II. 

Yet  Mr.  Alpert  does  not  de¬ 
spair.  A  hope  for  our  time,  he 
urges,  is  the  Schuman  plan — the 
plan  to  integrate  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  regardless  of  na¬ 
tional  barriers. 

Another  is  the  Marshall  plan 
to  foster  European  self-help 
through  economic  cooperation 
among  all  countries  accepting 
American  aid.  That  aid  was  not 
to  duplicate  steel  mills  on  one 
side  of  a  boundary  and  pig-iron 
furnaces  on  the  other.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  were  to  use  existing  facilities 
for  mutual  benefit. 

Mr.  Alpert  does  not,  however, 
view  the  Marshall  plan  with  whol¬ 
ly  rose-colored  glasses.  The  Plan, 
he  points  out,  helped  America 
greatly,  linked  as  we  are  economi¬ 
cally  to  the  stability  of  Europe. 
Even  more  in  this  century  than 
before. 

Problems  presented  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  do  not  seem  impossible  to 
solve.  Not  if  we  solve  the  biggest 
problem  of  all — the  problem  of 
making  these  economic  factors 
and  clashes  better  understood  by 
more  people. 

Artists'  Geometry  Applied 
To  Layout  Proportions 

PROPORTIONS  FOR  BULLETIN- 
BOOKLET  L.\YOUTS  AND  ILr 
LUSTRATIONS.  By  Grace  E. 
Langdon  and  Byron  C.  Joms.  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. :  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Journalism,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Bulletin  17.  46  pp.  50  cents. 


Many  queries  like  this  come  in: 
“We  need  systematic  promotion. 
But  our  budget  won’t  stand  high- 
priced  artists.  Will  any  books 
help  us?” 

We  have  suggested  Clary’s  “71 
Ways  to  Build  Up  Your  News¬ 
paper,”  published  by  the  author, 
4551  Griffin  avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
$10,  and  McClure’s  “Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Promotion,”  Mac- 
millam.  New  York. 

Now,  Bill  Sumner,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  sends  in  a  particularly 
valuable  brochure  on  specific  ways 
to  adapt  the  artist’s  geometry  of 
proportion  and  spots  of  interest 
to  layout  of  promotion  bulletins 
and  illustrations. 

The  amply  diagrammed  Wiscon¬ 
sin  brochure  addresses  itself  par¬ 
ticularly  to  agricultural  editors 
who  want  to  design  informational 
booklets  attractively.  The  princi¬ 
ples  however  are  those  of  dynamic 
symmetry  used  by  artists  and 
architects.  They  hold  for  promo¬ 
tion  booklets  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well.  The  monograph  ex¬ 
plains  graphically  how  to  determ¬ 
ine  interestingly  proportioned  rec¬ 
tangles,  how  with  ruler  and  T- 
square  to  locate  the  visually  stra¬ 
tegic  points  of  interest  in  the  rec¬ 
tangle,  how  to  size  and  crop  pic¬ 
tures  artistically,  and  how  to  plan 
margins  with  greatest  effect. 

You  learn  by  numbered  steps 
and  illustrative  graphs  how  to 

EDITOR  &  P 


THE  COPY  READER'S 
LAMENT 

Reporters  get  glory 
Exposing  a  Red; 

They  write  the  story 
And  I  write  the  head. 

.  If  Russia  should  fall 
Or  Aly  should  wed, 

It’s  I  they  would  call  on 
For  writing  the  head. 

Their  life  is  sublime, 

Their  bylines  are  read; 

While  all  of  my  time 
Is  spent  on  the  head. 

And  here  I’ll  remain 
Until  I  am  dead. 

Still  wracking  my  brain 
To  find  a  good  head. 

Irving  Fang, 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 


measure  the  four  most  attractive 
rectangular  proportions.  To  obtain 
a  “root  2”  rectangle: 

1.  Draw  a  square  of  the  height 
of  your  desired  rectangle. 

2.  Connect  the  lower  left  and 
upper  right  corners  with  a  diagonal 
line  AB. 

3.  Set  a  compass  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  A  to  B.  Draw  arc  from 
B  to  C,  C  being  a  projection  of 
the  base  of  your  square. 

4.  AC  then  forms  the  long  base 
of  your  new  rectangle. 

Root  3,  4,  and  5  rectangles  are 
also  explained. 

Similarly  you  design  effectively 
proportioned  spaces  within  your 
basic  rectangles.  And  the  authors 
show  you  how  to  determine  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  interest  or  eye-focus 
by  the  use  of  a  triangle. 

Query  and  ReplY 

A  Virginia  editor  writes:  “Has 
any  book  on  techniques  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  been  translated  into 
any  Asiatic  language?” 

Yes.  Professor  John  Paul  Jones’ 
“The  Modern  Reporter’s  Hand¬ 
book”  was  this  year  published  in 
a  two-volume  Japanese  edition.  It 
had  been  translated  by  the  Japan 
Newspapers  and  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  venture  was  part  of  the 
re-orientation  program  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Publi¬ 
cation  was  by  the  Jiji  Press  in 
Tokyo. 

■ 

Quebec  City  Daily 
Cuts  Saturday  Edition 

Quebec  —  L’ Action  Catholique, 
Quebec  daily,  has  announced  that 
due  to  increased  newsprint  cosU 
and  postal  rates  it  no  longer  will 
publish  a  Saturday  edition  for 
its  80,000  subscribers. 

Its  Saturday  issue  will  be  5.000 
copies  of  a  remake  of  its  final  of 
three  Friday  editions  with  reports 
of  last-minute  news.  This  limited 
edition  will  be  distributed  by  street 
sale  in  Quebec  City. 

The  newspaper  said  its  postal 
charges  increased  $80,000  a  year 
on  rural  delivery  and  newsprint 
cosTs  have  jumped  $22,000  a 
year. 
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^CIRCULATION 


Better  Carrier  Training 
Needed,  Says  Abbott 


The  circulator’s  place  in  the 
White  House  Conference  for 
Youth  was  stressed  by  S.  E.  Ab¬ 
bott,  Boise  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 
in  urging  newspapers  to  develop  a 
sound  carrier  relations  program. 

Speaking  at  the  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Abbott  urged  circulation 
managers  to  send  letters  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  introducing  new  carriers 
with  an  outline  of  the  c^portun- 
ities  of  learning  and  development 
they  will  have  on  a  newspaper 
route. 

“Associate  yourself  and  district 
men  with  every  youth  movement 
and  group  interested  in  youth  in 
every  community  in  your  entire 
area,”  he  said,  declaring  such  a 
program  will  provide  the  answer 
to  youth  opportunity. 

Tells  Labor’s  Aim 
He  outlined  his  ideas  and  im¬ 
pressions  gained  from  the  recent 
decennial  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence,  stating  in  part: 

“Labor’s  aim,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  various  agencies  such  as 
Welfare,  Public  Assistance,  Social 
Workers,  the  National  Child  La¬ 
bor  Committee,  the  Federal  Chil¬ 
drens  Bureau  and  others  through 
the  White  House  Conference,  is 
two-fold. 

“First,  to  obtain  legislation  in 
each  of  the  states  prohibiting,  as 
far  as  possible,  work  opportun¬ 
ities  of  youth  up  to  the  age  of 
18  years. 

“&cond,  to  get  into  the  labor 
departments  of  every  state  the 
power  to  police  the  industries  and 
business  and  the  power  of  en¬ 
forcement  of  child  labor  laws. 

“They  are  using  as  a  wedge  to 
win  support  for  their  aims  such 
terms  as  exploitation,  monopoly, 
hazardous.  Even  the  term  ‘child 
labor’  implies  a  meaning  of  forced 
labor  equivalent  to  what  we  know 
as  ‘coolie  labor.’ 

“Labor  is  advocating  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  for  the  work  opportunity 
they  want  to  take  away  from 
youth,  many  more  vocational 
guidance  and  training  classes  in 
schools  and  at  the  same  time 
carrying  on  a  campaign  to  union¬ 
ize  the  teachers  of  these  schools, 
subjecting  all  youth  to  the  indoc¬ 
trination  of  labor  policies,  which 
in  and  of  itself,  creates  a  great 
danger. 

Opportunity  Exists 
“Contrary  to  labor’s  so-called 
interest  in  youth,  circulators  have 
under  their  control  the  real  op¬ 
portunity  and  development  factors 
to  offer  youth  in  their  newspaper- 
boy  program  and  generally  have 
been  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
providing  the  proper  leadership, 
ideals  and  incentives  to  inspire 
youth  to  achievement  and  success. 


Not  in  any  way  should  we  shrink 
to  the  defensive,  having  as  we  do 
at  our  command  the  finest  youth 
of  the  land  engaged  in  the  process 
of  growing  up  with  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  most  all  the  factors  of  de¬ 
veloping  physically,  mentally,  emo¬ 
tionally  and  spiritually;  as  well  as 
identifying  themselves  as  individ¬ 
uals  of  accomplishment,  self¬ 
security,  responsibility  and  initi¬ 
ative,  with  a  sense  of  value  of  suc¬ 
cess,  courage,  work,  and  relation¬ 
ship  to  people.  There  is  not  an¬ 
other  organization  in  existence 
with  a  program  so  complete  in  the 
developing  factors  preparing  youth 
for  the  realities  of  life.” 

Holiday  Publication 
Practices  Are  Varied 

A  wide  variety  in  the  practice 
of  holiday  publication  by  daily 
newspapers  was  noted  in  a  recent 
survey  of  67  dailies  in  the  Middle 
West.  Willard  Horsman,  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph,  conducted  the  survey  of 
58  plants  publishing  67  papers. 

Twenty-six  of  the  67  papers  re¬ 
ported  publishing  on  all  holidays 
during  the  year.  Of  these,  16  were 
seven-day  papers.  All  10  of  the 
morning  papers  queried  in  the 
survey  published  on  all  holidays. 

Of  the  41  dailies  not  publishing 
on  at  least  one  holiday,  13  were 
evening  and  Sunday  and  28  were 
six-a-week  evening. 

Christmas  was  the  holiday 
missed  by  most  dailies,  with  39 
suspending  publication  on  that 
day.  July  4th  was  second,  with  30 
papers  not  publishing.  New  Year’s 
Day  and  Labor  Day  found  26 
papers  not  publishing,  while  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  was  missed  by  22 
papers  and  Thanksgiving  was 
missed  by  20. 

A  big  majority  of  the  dailies 
replied  that  their  skip-holiday 
practices  had  been  observed  for 
10  or  more  years. 

Of  the  41  dailies  missing  one 
or  more  holidays,  16  charged  their 
carriers  for  a  full  week’s  issues. 
This  guaranteed  the  newspaper  the 
same  net  revenue.  Twenty-five 
papers  charged  their  carriers  for 
only  the  exact  number  of  papers 
delivered.  In  18  instances,  the 
carriers  charged  their  subscribers 
the  regular  weekly  rate,  thereby 
increasing  their  profit  during  the 
weeks  that  issues  were  skipped. 

Mr.  Horsman’s  survey  covered 
67  dailies  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 


$187.40  In  England 

London — The  price  of  home- 
produced  newsprint  went  to 
$187.40  a  long  ton  on  July  30  in 
the  third  price  rise  this  year. 


A  Page  ior  the  Dead 

RICHMOND,  Va.— The  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  for  July  27  was 
labeled  ‘A  Page  for  the  Dead.’ 

It  contained  a  roll  call  of  the 
438  traffic  accident  victims  in 
Virginia  since  Jan.  1  and  an 
editorial  on  highway  deaths. 
The  list  was  compiled  by  the 
State  Police. 

Weekly  Chain 
Is  Flourishing 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Times 
Newspapers,  a  group  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  weeklies,  celebrated  their 
15th  anniversary  July  19  with  a 
32-page  edition. 

The  papers  were  printed  on  a 
rotary  press  which  once  turned 
out  the  old  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger.  The  group  consists  of 
four  weeklies — the  Mayfair  Times, 
Castor  Times,  Frank  ford  Times 
and  Rising  Sun  Times. 

Richard  Thorpe  Lawson,  the 
publisher,  started  the  chain  in  his 
home  in  Lawndale  while  he  was 
studying  at  Temple  University.  He 
used  a  hand-fed  cylinder  press. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  19  when  he 
began  publishing  the  Rising  Sun 
Times.  The  first  issue  was  a  four- 
page  tabloid  size  five-column 
newspaper.  It  carried  no  adver¬ 
tising,  was  distributed  free  and 
cost  approximately  $200  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

Neighborhood  boys  helped  him 
distribute  the  paper.  It  caught  on 
and  the  venture  grew.  Today,  the 
Times  Newspapers  have  their  own 
plant. 

Since  April,  1943,  a  16-page 
color  comic  section  has  been  a 
big  drawing  card  to  the  chain. 

■ 

OPS  Held  Willing 
To  Consider  Ad  Costs 

Gardner  Ackley,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  economic  policy  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  is 
quoted  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America  as 
promising  consideration  to  in¬ 
creased  advertising  costs  in  fu¬ 
ture  applications  for  special  rul¬ 
ings  to  increase  prices. 

Mr.  Ackley  has  reportedly  told 
admen  that  elimination  of  in¬ 
creased  ad  costs  from  proceedings 
under  CPR  22  was  limited  only 
to  the  first  setting  of  prices;  that 
the  OPS  recognizes  the  important 
role  of  advertising  in  the  nation’s 
economy  and  will  issue  no  regula¬ 
tions  to  restrict  advertising. 

The  AFA  bulletin  admits  that 
the  “matter  is  still  not  clear  to 
us,”  and  points  out  that  CPR  45 
on  clothing,  issued  after  CPS  22, 
specifically  eliminates  advertising 
and  other  administrative  costs 
from  reasons  for  price  increases. 


He  is  a  good  guy 
to  know  .  .  . 

"Al”  Is  a  smiling  symbol  of 
industrial  Income-producers, 
outside  Altoona’s  ever-busy  rail¬ 
road  shops.  He  may  be  manu¬ 
facturing  radiators  or  mattresses 
or  steel  products  or  a  veteran  of 
a  knitting  mill,  but  the  pay- 
envelope  he  shoves  across  the 
Teller's  counter  Is  fat  with  fold¬ 
ing  money. 

There’s  dependable  steadiness 
about  his  Job  that  permits  him 
to  buy  better,  live  better,  spend 
without  a  sense  of  limitation. 

“Al”  has  helped  to  make  his 
Retail  Trading  Area  grow  to 
144,601.  To  set  his  table  and  to 
keep  his  family  on  their  toes,  he 
spends  about  $113,000,000  every 
appetizing  year. 

“/4r’  is  a  well-paid 
Industrial  Worker. 

Where  wheels  turn  and  freight 
cars  bulge,  the  per-caplta  per- 
family  buy-power  Is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  above  the  national 
average.  You  can  say  that  again 
— about  Altoona. 

“Al”  Is  as  hungry  for  his 
Mirror,  at  the  end  of  a  day,  as 
he  Is  for  his  grub.  Perhaps 
Mother  and  the  children  will  let 
him  have  It.  There's  always  a 
scramble  for  an  AFTERNOON 
newspaper.  In  any  event.  The 
Mirror  goes  into  over  98%  of 
Altoona.  Pa.  homes.  77  years  old 
.  .  .  but  younger  than  ever  in 
eager  readership. 

ALTOON.4,  PA.’s  OMY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER 
Advertising  Manager 
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Breakfast  Briefs 

The  Treasury  Department  fool¬ 
ishly  announces  it  will  launch  an 
all-out  bond-selling  campaign  on 
Labor  Day.  Evidently  the  treas¬ 
ury  hasn’t  the  slightest  idea  what 
vacations  are  costing  this  summer. 

*  *  * 

An  earthquake  recently  shook 
a  church  in  New  Zealand  while  a 
wedding  was  in  progress,  but  the 
bride  and  groom  went  right  on 
with  the  ceremony.  No  better 
time  to  have  a  practice  session. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


GOOD  HELP 
THROUGH 


Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Help  W^anied 
and 

Situations  Wanted 
Columns 


Out-of-Town 
Circulators  Sell 
Classified  Ads 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal’s 
classified  advertising  manager,  Rex 
i  Buzan,  decided  to  use  the  estab- 
I  lished  circulation  town  -  manager 
I  setup  to  increase  classified  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  provide  better 
service  for  out-of-town  advertisers. 

This  town-manager  organization 
!  covers  the  whole  state  of  Oregon, 
consisting  of  36  counties,  as  well 
as  seven  counties  in  southern 
Washington.  The  area  is  served 
by  98  Journal  town  managers. 

Mr.  Buzan  corresponded  with 
j  most  of  the  newspapers  in  th* 
country  who  have  expanded  a 
I  town-manager  plan  to  include 
classified  advertising  service.  The 
I  consensus  of  the  group  surveyed 
I  was  that  this  service  is  an  impor- 
!  tant  adjunct  to  the  classified  ad- 
I  vertising  sales  department. 

From  this  correspondence,  a 
!  plan  suited  to  the  Pacific  North- 
i  west  was  developed  in  coopera- 
I  tion  with  all  Journal  circulation 
I  supervisors  and  district  managers, 
j  Parts  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
I  &  Tribune  plan  and  others  served 
I  as  a  pattern  for  the  foundation  of 
the  Journal’s  plan.  The  Journal 
plan  includes  a  charge  privilege 
for  advertisers  and  certain  other 
deviations. 

Plan  Enthusiastically  Received 

At  one  of  the  regular  meetings 
in  the  Journal  plant  of  all  out-of- 
Portland  circulation  representa¬ 
tives,  CAM  Buzan  presented  the 
plan  he  had  worked  out  for  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  in  their  scope 
of  representation.  The  plan  was 
received  with  enthusiasm. 

A  sales  kit  had  been  prepared 
and  98  were  distributed  at  this 
meeting.  The  kit  includes  an  in¬ 
struction  sheet,  sales  material, 
order  forms,  rate  card,  contract 
forms,  classified  department  pre¬ 
paid  envelopes  and  a  duplicate 
record  ledger  sheet.  This  sheet 
has  spaces  for  listing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  advertisers,  date 
copy  was  received,  classification, 
number  of  lines,  number  of  inser¬ 
tions,  total  linage,  total  charges, 
date  paid  and  commission  earned. 
A  copy  of  this  ledger  sheet  is  kept 
in  the  Journal  classified  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  permanent  record. 

Commissions,  which  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  amount  paid  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  are  paid  the  10th 
of  each  month  for  the  advertising 
billed  the  preceding  month. 

The  plan  has  been  in  effect  for 
a  little  longer  than  two  months. 
More  than  half  of  the  town  man¬ 
agers  have  earned  and  received 
commission  checks  already  and 
one  town  manager’s  check  amount¬ 
ed  to  over  $70  for  his  second 
month. 

When  a  new  town  manager  is 
appointed,  the  district  circulation 
manager  of  that  area  notifies  the 
classified  department.  An  explan¬ 
atory  letter  is  sent  out  accom¬ 


Tusliingham 


panied  by  a  sales  kit  if  the  man 
is  located  too  far  distant  from 
Portland  to  call  in  for  a  personal 
interview.  The  latter  course  is 
preferable,  but  instructions  by 
mail  are  proving  satisfactory. 

■ 

Tushinghom's 
Brother  Moves 
Into  CAM  Job 

Camden,  N.  J.  —  Maurice  L. 
Platt,  advertising  director  of  the 
Camden  Courier-Post,  this  week 
announced  the 
appointment  of 
Robert  E.  Tush- 
ingham  as  classi- 
fi  e  d  advertising 
manager. 

The  new  CAM 
succeeds  his 
brother,  Herbert, 
who  resigned  to 
become  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager 
of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Newspa¬ 
pers.  (E&P,  July  21,  page  16). 

Mr.  Platt  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  William  E.  Good¬ 
man,  Jr.,  as  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  is  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Marine  Corps  reserve 
and  is  now  completing  a  tour  of 
duty  in  Korea. 

Robert  Tushingham  joined  the 
Courier-Post  in  1936  and  has 
served  as  assistant  C.AM  since 
1940.  He  attended  Washington 
and  Lee  University  and  Mulvey 
Institute.  He  was  an  ensign  in 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service  from 
1943  to  1945. 

Mr.  Goodman  joined  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Post  in  1946  as  a  secretary 
to  the  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  advanced  to  advertising 
solicitor  in  charge  of  real  estate 
advertising.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Charles  Morris  Price 
School  of  Advertising. 

■ 

New  Montana  Weekly 

Billings,  Mont. — First  issue  of 
the  Yellowstone  News,  a  weekly, 
appeared  here  July  19  as  successor 
to  the  Midland  Review  and  Bill¬ 
ings  Herald.  Publisher  of  the 
News  is  Fred  J.  Martin,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  school  of  journalism, 
Montana  State  University,  who 
worked  on  the  Helena  (Mont.) 
Independent  and  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Leader. 

m 

One  Down,  One  Up 

The  New  York  Daily  Compass 
has  reduced  its  price  from  10c  to 
5c  per  copy.  The  Somerset  (Pa.) 
American  went  from  3c  to  4c  per 
copy  on  Aug.  1. 

■ 

Partnership  Expands 

San  Francisco — Victor  Baum¬ 
gartner,  Los  Angeles,  and  Joseph 
Bums,  San  Francisco,  have  been 
admitted  to  partnership  by  Fitz¬ 
patrick  and  Chamberlain,  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 


Get-Out-Vote 
Tips  Are  Given 
By  Psychologist 

Newspaj^rs,  advertisers,  radio- 
and  television  were  assigned  a  spe¬ 
cial  role  in  the  task  of  making 
1952  a  record  electoral  year  in  a 
report  issued  this  week  by  Dr. 
Ernest  Dichter,  psychological  con¬ 
sultant  to  advertisers  and  public 
institutions.  The  report  included 
“10  commandments”  for  getting 
more  Americans  to  vote  and  was 
the  result  of  three  years  of  study. 

First,  Dr.  Dichter  urged  poli¬ 
ticians  to  stop  urging  citizens  to 
vote  by  saying  it  is  their  duty  to 
vote.  “You  have  to  sell  voting 
with  the  same  techniques  that  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  use,”  he  said. 

“Second,”  continued  Dr.  Dich¬ 
ter,  “stop  talking  about  how  few 
people  vote.  It  makes  those  who- 
do  vote  more  self-conscious  and 
tells  the  non-voter  that  he’s  not 
the  exception.  This  removes  the 
feeling  of  guilt  and  permits  him 
to  continue  as  a  passive  observer 
of  the  nation’s  political  life. 

“Third,  make  the  idea  of  vot¬ 
ing  a  pleasure.  Call  in  your  city’s 
radio,  television  and  show  people 
and  glamorize  the  whole  voting 
process. 

“Four,  have  newspapers  run  pic¬ 
ture  interviews  with  prominent 
and  average  citizens  in  which  they 
are  asked  why  they  do  vote — Init 
not  why  they  do  not  vote. 

“Five,  encourage  debates  in  the 
old  American  tradition.  The  more 
the  citizens  are  steamed  up  on 
the  issues,  the  better  the  chance 
that  they  will  become  voters. 

“Six,  before  registration  time 
comes  around,  have  your  high 
school  and  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  visit  with  city,  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  officials.  When  they  come 
home  with  their  impressions,  they 
can  help  inspire  the  folks  to  reg¬ 
ister  to  vote. 

“Seven,  ask  your  newspapers  to 
set  aside  a  page,  and  your  radio 
and  television  station  to  reserve  a 
regular  period  of  time,  during 
which  voters  can  see  in  print,  hear 
and  see  in  action  the  candidates 
and  their  views — and  the  more 
candid  the  better.  A  number  of 
American  newspapers  already  have 
run  election  battle  pages. 

“Eight,  open  the  channels  of 
communication  between  the  cit¬ 
izen  and  elected  officials.  One 
community  has  worked  out  plans 
for  free  telephone  service  when¬ 
ever  a  citizen  wants  to  call  a 
mayor.  Ideas  like  this  do  work. 

“Nine,  encourage  development 
of  local  “town  hall”  meetings. 
Discussions  of  issues  52  weeks  a 
year  make  voters. 

“Ten,  take  a  tip  from  successful 
liquor  campaigns.  When  you  pub¬ 
licize  that  John  Smith  has  switched 
to  voting,  it  makes  thousands  of 
others  think  that  voting  is  a  good 
idea.  Use  billboards,  newspapers, 
car-cards,  radio  and  television  for 
this." 
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Artist's  Work 
Gets  Credit  for 
Solving  Holdup 

By  Warren  F.  Craig 
Northampton,  Mass.  —  “A 
newspaper  artist’s  sketdi  of  a  bank 
robber,  made  from  descriptions 
provided  by  witnesses,  led  to  the 
identification  of  a  lone  gunman 
who  held  up  the  Easthampton  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Oct.  26,  1950.” 

That  is  what  Lieut.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Enaney  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Police  headquarters  at  Boston  said 
this  week  in  a  statement  to  the 
Oaily  Hampshire  Gazette. 

George  Weiner,  former  Gazette 
staff  member  and  artist,  drew  the 
sketch  shortly  after  the  hold-up, 
and  a  “wanted”  circular  bearing 
the  artist’s  work  was  prepared  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Police. 

After  several  months  of  investi- 
jation,  all  clues  had  petered  out. 
Then,  one  day  last  week,  police 
received  a  telephone  call  from  the 
F.B.l.  in  Philadelphia. 

Lieut.  McEnaney  said:  “An 
F.B.l.  agent  in  Philadelphia  was 
scanning  circulars  on  wanted  bank 
robbers  and  noticed  that  this 
sketch  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  James  J.  Patton,  29,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  who  had  recently  been 
convicted  of  a  bank  robbery  in 
Federal  court.” 

Police  officers  and  Robert  Mul- 
laly,  the  bank  teller,  who  had  been 
forced  to  shell  out  $1,400  across 
the  window  at  gun  point,  flew  to 
Philadelphia  at  once.  There  Mul- 
laly  identified  the  gunman  in  a 
line-up. 

The  State  Police  and  the  F.B.L 
were  high  in  their  praise  of  the 
Gazette’s  former  staff  member. 
Mr.  Weiner  left  the  Gazette  four 
months  ago  to  accept  a  govern¬ 
ment  position  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

■ 

Strupp  Named  CAM 
On  Bluefield  Papers 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  W.  Strupp  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph,  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Bluefield  Sunset  News, 
afternoon,  has  been  announced  by 
officials  of  the  two  newspapers. 

Mr.  Strupp  comes  here  with 
four  years  of  experience  in  his 
field.  Prior  to  his  new  position, 
he  was  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
and  was  connected  with  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  advertising  agency  at  one 
time. 

He  is  a  native  of  Darby,  Pa., 
and  a  journalism  graduate  of  Penn 
State. 

■ 

Island  Daily  Quits 

The  Daily  Express,  only  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  in  Kingston,  Ja¬ 
maica,  quit  July  28,  its  owners 
saying  they  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  newsprint  at  “economic 
prices.” 


Daily  Raises 
$4,668  to  Help 
Athlete's  Kin 


\  Crowley,  La. — ^When  a  bolt  of 
'nxaftjftX  ^  lightning  on  June  16  killed  Andy 

Strong,  center  fielder  for  the 
Crowley  Millers,  at  Alexandria,  it 
set  off  a  chain  of  events  concluded 
1  ,  July  24  when  the  dead  player’s 

^1  OfTfrn  family  received  $4,668.66  from 

^  baseball  fans. 

Ronrlv  Strong  had  been  a  member  of 

AlCTUUy  the  Crowley  team  only  three 

TToa  weeks,  but  within  two  hours  of 

^  his  death  the  Crowley  Daily  Sig- 

Keystone  of  the  1951  National  nal,  under  the  direction  of  Editor 
Newspaper  Week  observance,  Oct.  Harold  1.  Mitchell,  had  an  extra 
1  to  8,  will  be  a  rectangular  em-  on  the  streets  of  Crowley.  80 
blem  proclaiming  the  slogan:  miles  from  Alexandria.  In  addi- 
“Your  Newspaper  Lights  the  Way  tion  to  an  eyewitness  account  of 
of  Freedom”.  the  tragedy  from  a  Crowley  bank- 

Mats  of  the  emblem  in  three  er  who  was  in  the  stands  at  the 
different  sizes  will  be  made  avail-  time,  the  paper  also  carried  a  two- 
able  without  charge  to  every  news-  column  picture  of  Strong  which 
paper  in  the  country  through  the  had  been  taken  the  day  before  by 
coop)eration  of  Metro  Newspaper  a  Daily  Signal  photographer. 
Service,  it  is  announced  by  Stan-  In  Monday's  edition  of  the  Daily 
ford  Smith,  secretary-manager  of  Signal  a  fund  was  begun  to  pro- 

the  Georgia  Press  Association  and  vide  for  the  19-year-old  wife  and 

national  chairman  for  a  second  7-month-old  son  of  the  dead  play- 


successive  year. 


er.  They  were  to  have  joined 


Mr.  Smitii  was  named  chairman  Strong  after  the  game  to  go  to 
for  a  second  year  by  Victor  R.  their  new  home  in  Crowley.  The 
Portmann,  Kentucky  Press  Asso-  newspaper  started  the  fund  off 
ciation  manager  and  president  of  with  a  $25  donation.  An  “Andy 
the  Newspaper  Association  Man-  Strong  night”  at  Crowley  Miller 
agers,  in  place  of  Scott  Greenwood  P^rk  netted  $1,432.58  from  a 
who  resigned  his  position  of  man-  record  crowd  of  2,550  fans  and 
ager  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Asso-  the  management  of  the  team, 
ciation.  NAM  sponsors  National  The  “Andy  Strong  committee” 
Newspaper  Week.  including  John  R.  Harrah,  general 

Plans  set  in  motion  by  Mr.  manager  of  the  Daily  Signal,  met 
Greenwood  will  be  carried  to  com-  with  Mrs.  Strong  and  decided  upon 
pletion  and  amplified,  said  Mr,  disposition  of  the  money.  (Dn  July 
Smith,  who  was  pleased  with  the  checks  and  bonds  in  the 
committee’s  decision  to  “pick  a  amount  of  $2,643.66  were  sent  to 
good  slogan  for  the  annual  event  with  savings  bonds  costing 
and  stick  to  it  through  the  years.”  $2,025  in  the  infant  son  s  name. 

A  complete  kit  of  Newspaper  ,  " 

Week  suggestions  is  being  prepared  Gory  Mill  ProduceS 
by  him  for  early  distribution.  26  Tons  of  Paper  Daily 

to  begin  to  do  a  real  job  of  pro- 

motion  on  a  continuing  basis,’’  he  mill  which  c^t  $2,000,^  is  now 
said.  “I  sincerely  hope  that  every  P'’oducmg  26  tons  of  de-inked 
newspaper  in  the  land  will  make 

it  a  point  to  obtain  mats  of  the  ^  ^  a;  t  .u 

official  slogan  and  feature  them.”  „  ^ 

Mats  of  the  emblem  to  be  fur-  who  heads  the 

nished  by  Metro  will  include  one  P^ject  said  this  week  it  is  hoped 
small  enough  for  use  in  front  page  Produce  paper  which  will  se 
ears.  All  three  sizes  will  be  in^r-  t 

porated  into  the  October  1951  is-  ^  good  enough  in  quality  to  use 
sue  of  Metro  Newspaper  Service  ^’^cm^vely.  .. 

which  will  feature  additional  cov-  As^^^'^ted  with  the  Post-Tnb- 
erage  of  Newspaper  Week.  enterprise  for  the  past 

Non-subscri^rs  may  obtain  the  1  °  T  ^  c 

sn  Newspa-  Chicago  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 

Yofk  16,  and  a"un^  S 

Ihem,  said  William  Schak,  Metro  {TfLi  ..i  ' 


^^Wanl 

272,359 

LONG  ISUND  Cu>lom.rs 

.  .  In  America’s  Fastet  Growing  Area? 

Yes,  they  can  be  reached 
with  singular  directness, 
through  the  newspapers 
they  have  grown-up-wlth 
.  .  .  lived  with  since  back 
^  in  1887. 

9  They  are  well-to-do 
people,  able  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  they  want,  and  fig¬ 
ures  prove  It.  There  are 
92,500  telephones,  90,411 
autos,  over  108,772  Hous¬ 
ing  Units. 

To  this,  add  some  hand¬ 
some  dollars:  $10  million 
from  fisheries;  $29  mil¬ 
lion  from  pay-rolls;  bank 
deposits,  $251  million. 

•  There’s  buyablllty  for 
you! 

And  covering  this 
wealthy  market  —  in  a 
manner  tailored  to  fit  the 
area  —  are  our  SUFFOLK 
COUNTY  Messenger  and 
Mirror  and  three  other 
highly  popular  Town 
weeklies  elsewhere  .  .  . 
Smlthtown,  Huntington, 
Kings  Park,  Central  Isllp, 
_  Isllp.  St.  James,  Stony 
A  Brook.  Lake  Ronkonkoma 
and  Patchogue. 

This  vast  market  pre¬ 
fers,  lives  and  BUYS  by. 
Its  LOCALIZED  papers. 
Low  linage  rate,  too— 
$2.00  per  Inch. 

Full  CommisHlon  .Allowed  .Acenries 

DEUTZMAN 

Advertising  AGENCY 

SMITHTOWN  LONG  ISLAND 


’  Herald  and  Raleigh  Register,  Su- 

®  ®  ,  perior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  Santa  Fe 

m  .  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican,  Cham- 

OCOOtCr  paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette,  Rock- 

SoMERViLLE,  N.  J. — Lou  Van  ford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Re- 
Roy,  photographer  for  the  weekly  public,  and  Peoria  (111.)  Star  and 
Somerset  Messenger  -  Gazette,  is  Journal. 

taking  a  novel  vacation — a  450-  The  mill  uses  a  cold  water  pro¬ 
mile  trip  to  Canada  on  a  motor  cess  to  remove  ink  from  old  news- 
scooter.  print. 


Successful  marketing 
is  an^B^^operation. 
Printers'  Ink  stancJs 
alone  as  the  one 
publication  thai^^TO 
every  phase  of 

completely, 
that  integrates  all 
the  complexities  of 
marketing  for  the 
advertising,  management, 
sales  and  agency  executives 
who  are  the  leading 


buyers  of  advertisinir. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Lensmen,  Colleges  Adopt 
Football  Coverage  Rules 


Richmond,  Va. — Virginia  press 
photographers  and  representatives 
of  major  colleges  in  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  have  reached  an  important 
agreement  that  promises  better 
coverage  of  football  games  next 
fall. 

After  an  all-day  meeting  in 
Lynchburg,  the  Virginia  Press 
Photographers  Association  an¬ 
nounced  these  areas  of  agreement: 

( 1 )  The  VPPA  will  have  a 
voice  in  naming  authorized  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press  photog¬ 
raphers  who  will  receive  passes  for 
collegiate  football  games. 

(2)  There  will  be  a  difference 
between  photographers’  and  side¬ 
line  passes.  Holders  of  sideline 
passes  will  be  held  10  feet  behind 
the  press  photographers  at  football 
games. 

(3)  Press  photographers  will 
remain  five  feet  behind  the  playing 
field  sidelines. 

(4)  Photographers  will  not  take 
pictures  in  the  space  between  the 
40-yard  lines. 

Free  Prints  for  Schools 

(5)  Two  photographers,  repre¬ 
senting  school  publications,  will 


SOONER  or  LATER 

practically  every  publisher 
faces  a  claim  for 


L  I  B  I  L 

THEN  -  it’s  SMART  to  have 

INSURANCE! 

Our  uaique  policy 
covers  also  lavasion  of  Privacy,  . 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyrifhc.  i 
Used  Nation-wide  — it’s 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


R  I  T  E  FOR  OETAUS  AND  RATES] 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

■■'U'.inci  (n.t:.incc  C’.  V 


A ustralim 

*  Th«  only  jeumal  giving  thn 
nnw*  of  advorfliort,  advarfls- 
Ing  aganta,  pubRdiIng,  print¬ 
ing  and  eommarelal  radio  In 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  am  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  aro  Intarostad 
in  tnasa  tarritoriat  mad 
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be  allowed  to  work  beside  the  au¬ 
thorized  press  photographers. 

(6)  A  copy  of  every  print  made 
by  the  photographers  during  the 
game  will  be  sent  to  the  school, 
courtesy  of  the  VPP.A. 

(7)  The  VPPA  will  establish  a 
“ready  means”  of  identification  of 
its  members  and  will  help  to  en¬ 
force  the  agreements. 

The  meetings  grow  from  a  long¬ 
standing  point  of  friction  at  foot¬ 
ball  games,  according  to  Louis  J. 
Patterson,  Richmond  Newspapers 
photographer  and  editor  of  the 
VPPA  Monthly  Bulletin. 

“We  have  been  bothered,  like 
photographers  all  around  the 
country,  by  too  many  persons 
standing  around  the  sidelines,” 
Mr.  Patterson  said.  “Dozens  of 
youngsters  from  school  papers, 
amateurs  with  box  cameras  and 
those  who  manage  to  wrangle  a 
pass  have  been  getting  in  the 
way.  Many  of  them  are  there  pri¬ 
marily  to  see  the  game  for 
nothing. 

“We’re  there  to  get  pictures.” 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Caro- 
linas  Press  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  has  long  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  controlling  sports  cov¬ 
erage,  the  VPPA  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  July  24. 

Don  Wood,  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Lynchburg  News, 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
He  invited  representatives  of  all 
the  major  schools  in  Virginia,  in 
addition  to  working  press  photog¬ 
raphers  from  newspapers  in  the 
State  and  bordering  states. 

Joe  Colognori,  head  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  department  of  the  Rich~ 
mond  News  Leader  and  Times- 
Dispatch,  and  Mr.  Patterson  rep¬ 
resented  the  Richmond  photogra¬ 
phers.  Mr.  Wood  and  Ray  Leven- 
berry,  were  delegates  from  the 
Lynchburg  newspapers. 

Publicity  Directors  Attended 

Howard  Hammersly,  head  of  the 
photographic  department  of  the 
Roanoke  Times,  and  Eddie  Reid, 
a  photographer  for  the  same 
paper,  represented  the  Southwest 
section  of  Virginia. 

Collegiate  representatives  were: 
Bill  Wranek,  director  of  publicity. 
University  of  Virginia;  Dick 
Turner,  athletic  publicity.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia;  Richard  A.  (Cap’n 
Dick)  Smith,  athletic  director, 
Washington  and  Lee  University; 
Tom  Pierce,  athletic  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute;  Tom  Nugent,  athletic  direc¬ 
tor  and  head  coach,  Virginia  Mil¬ 
itary  Institute;  Tom  Joynes,  ath¬ 
letic  publicity  director,  VMI,  and 
Frank  Mosley  head  coach,  VPI. 

Two  other  schools — the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Richmond  and  the  College 


1  Mary — notified  cially  to  his  winning  ways  with 
they  regretted  be-  the  tourist  dollar.  So  they  invited 
nd  delegates,  but  the  flatlander  to  the  hills  to  tell 

by  any  action  the  those  dealing  in  the  tourist  trade 

reed  upon.  about  the  glories  of  the  glens  and 

the  controls,  the  coves  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
ird  to  each  school  way.  Further  recognition  was 
department  heads  given  him  this  month  when  Gov. 
veekly  newspapers  W.  Kerr  Scott  appointed  him  to 
many  in  nearby  a  six-year  term  on  the  North  Car- 
he  VPP.\  repre-  olina  Board  of  Conservation  and 
y  all  the  dailies  Development, 

lies  in  Virginia,”  Just  30  years  old,  Hugh  is  pres- 
Presideni  James  ident  of  the  Carolinas  Press  Pho- 
Ik.  tographers  Association.  Last  year 

nicest  thinss  was  sparkplugged  the  organization 
I  the  colleges  if  of  ‘^e  “Southern  Short  Course  in 
gripes  about  any  Press  Photography,  which  this 
commented  Mr.  year  attracted  more  than  200  pho- 
the  meeting  tographers  to  Chapel  Hill, 

ion.  they  said  the  „The  familiar  (Photo  by  Hugh 
ad  been  very  co-  Morton)  line  played  a  large  part 
leasant.”  Pitting  the  Wilmington  Azalea 

k'hich  was  formed  'u*** 

ago,  had  approval  of  200,000  annual  visitors  to  that 
meeting  from  all  coastal  seaport.  The  festival  idea 
Stau.  8frmina.ad  fo,  «,me  ti™.  b«,  i, 
jr  tacitly  officers  0*“  "ot  sprout  until  Wilmington 
_  ,„jH  ’  businessmen  said,  in  effect,  “Hugh 

we  need  $15,000  for  this  project 
•  Camera  you’re  it.”  He  collected  it. 

_  .  The  following  year,  someone 

bnterpnse  jjjgj  fgj.  ^  fishing  rodeo, 

ns  More  money  was  needed.  Again 

C.-Hugh  Morton  ““Sh  was  made  collector  De- 
N.  C.,  recent  win-  the  demands  of  his  office 

mal  Press  Photog-  President  of  one  of  the  Sates 
largest  real  estate  companies,  Hugh 
^  --1  took  on  the  job.  The  fishing  rodeo 

■  was  launched.  Wilmington  named 
^  him  “Man  of  the  Year.” 

4  Made  Newsreel  of  War 
Magazine  and  news  picture  as- 

^  sociation  editors  telephone  Hugh 

5  in  a  sort  of  reflex  action  when  dis- 
I.  aster  strikes  in  North  Carolina. 
^  He  has  covered  ship  explosions 

and  beauty  contests  with  equal 
aplomb,  and  each  year  he  regular- 
at  ly  roams  the  sidelines  of  football 

le  Morton  games  for  several  newspapers, 
e  real  estate  firm  Photography  began  to  interest 
randfather  Moun-  Hugh  while  he  was  attending  the 
g  peak  in  North  University  of  North  Carolina, 
i  was  approached  Before  he  could  graduate,  he  was 
in  who  wanted  to  in  the  Army.  And  the  day  before 
ibscriptions  to  buy  he  arrived  on  New  Caledonia,  he 
was  named  as  substitute  for  a 
and  set  the  price  at  newsreel  cameraman  who  had 
n  the  Nurseryman  been  killed  in  battle.  From  that 
>f  his  fund  cam-  day  until  he  was  hospitalized  with 
so  Grandfather  wounds  and  returned  to  the  States, 
’t  be  despoiled.”  he  depicted  warfare  on  film, 
suggestion  that  his  Earlier,  he  had  become  one  of 
led  to  despoil  the  the  few  men  lower  than  the  Pres- 
?h  simultaneously  ident  to  give  General  MacArthur 
deal  and  reached  orders.  That  happened  when  the 
regular  MacArthur  photographer 
of  weeks,  Morton  got  sick  and  Hugh  posed  the  pro- 
le  cloud-shrouded  file  so  well  known  the  world  over, 
idfather  Mountain  He  remembers  that  at  San  Man- 
I  in  newspapers  in  uel,  on  Luzon,  MacArthur  calmly 
and  other  states,  stood  erect  while  Jap  mortars 
,  Proved  the  moun-  dropped  only  200  yards  away, 
eing  despoiled.  2.  A  picture  Hugh  took  at  that 
1  the  “B«t  Picture  moment  shows  that  the  two  gener- 
mtest  sponsored  by  als  in  the  picture  with  MacArthur 
ress  Photographers  at  the  time  were  plainly  unhappy 
.  Drew  tourists  by  to  be  upright  when  their  instincts 
so  that  in  three  said,  “hit  the  dirt.”  Yet  so  long 
rom  the  mountain  as  MacArthur  stood,  they  stood. 

And,  so  long  as  there  was  a  pic- 
;  took  a  fancy  to  ture  in  it,  the  photographer  stood, 
defender  and  espe-  too. 
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of  William  and  Mary — notified 
Mr.  Wood  that  they  regretted  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  send  delegates,  but 
would  be  bound  by  any  action  the 
other  schools  agreed  upon. 

To  implement  the  controls,  the 
VPPA  will  forward  to  each  school 
a  list  of  photo  department  heads 
of  all  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  Virginia  and  many  in  nearby 
communities  The  VPP.\  repre¬ 
sents  “practically  all  the  dailies 
and  many  weeklies  in  Virginia,” 
according  to  President  James 
Mays,  of  Norfolk. 

“One  of  the  nicest  things  was 
when  we  asked  the  colleges  if 
they  had  any  gripes  about  any 
photographers,”  commented  Mr. 
Patterson  after  the  meeting. 
“Without  exception,  they  said  the 
photographers  had  been  very  co¬ 
operative  and  pleasant.” 

The  VPPA,  which  was  formed 
about  two  years  ago,  had  approval 
in  the  July  24  meeting  from  all 
newspaper  editors  in  the  State, 
either  directly  or  tacitly,  officers 
of  the  association  said. 

Hugh  Morton's  Camera 
Is  Promotion  Enterprise 
By  Jay  Jenkins 
Raleigh,  N.  C. — Hugh  Morton 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  recent  win¬ 
ner  of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Associa- 
tion’s  Sprague  ’  ^  . --i 

Merit  award,  is 
perhaps  the  only 
free  -  lance  news¬ 
paper  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  world 
who  ever  success¬ 
fully  defended  a  Jp 
mountain  with 
his  camera. 

He  a  c  c  o  m  - 
plished  the  feat 
in  1947.  As  the  Morton 
president  of  the  real  estate  firm 
which  owns  Grandfather  Moun¬ 
tain,  a  towering  peak  in  North 
Carolina,  Hugh  was  approached 
by  a  nurseryman  who  wanted  to 
solicit  public  subscriptions  to  buy 
the  mountain. 

Hugh  agreed  and  set  the  price  at 
$165,000.  Then  the  Nurseryman 
set  the  tone  of  his  fund  cam¬ 
paign:  “Give,  so  Grandfather 
Mountain  won’t  be  despoiled.” 
Angered  by  the  suggestion  that  his 
company  intended  to  despoil  the 
mountain,  Hugh  simultaneously 
called  off  the  deal  and  reached 
for  his  camera. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks,  Morton 
pictures  of  the  cloud-shrouded 
peaks  of  Grandfather  Mountain 
began  appearing  in  newspapers  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  states. 
The  pictures:  1.  Proved  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  not  being  despoiled.  2. 
Took  a  prize  in  the  “B«t  Picture 
of  My  Life”  contest  sponsored  by 
the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association.  3.  Drew  tourists  by 
the  thousands,  so  that  in  three 
years  income  from  the  mountain 
was  doubled. 

Mountaineers  took  a  fancy  to 
the  mountain’s  defender  and  espe- 


newspaper  law 

Giving  Credit  Doesn*t 
Absolve  Infringement 

By  Albert  WoodrviH  Gray 


Suit  for  copyright  infringement 
was  filed  by  die  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  U.S. 
Court  at  Concord,  N.  H.  against 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader  for  infringement  of  copy¬ 
right. 

The  Post  on  Jan.  13  published 
a  copyrighted  story  (“God  Saved 
My  Life  in  Korea”)  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  North  Carolina  boy 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  North  Korean  forces.  A  few 
days  later  the  Union  Leader  be¬ 
gan  die  publication  serially  of  the 
same  article,  extending  it  through 
eight  issues.  In  each  instance,  the 
newspaper  gave  credit  to  the  Post 
as  the  source  of  the  story. 

Publisher  Is  ‘Puzzled’ 
Commenting  on  the  filing  of  the 
suit,  for  $40,000  damages,  Pub¬ 
lisher  William  Loeb  said  “it  is  all 
the  more  puzzling,  inasmuch  as 
each  week  our  editorial  staff,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  other  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country,  re¬ 
ceive  letters  from  the  Post’s  edi¬ 
tors,  calling  attention  to  special 
articles  by  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  urging  them  to  quote 
from  these  articles.” 

This,  said  Mr.  Loeb,  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  and  natural  attempt  by  the 
Post  to  obtain  publicity  for  the 
magazine,  and  thus  increase  its 
sales.  “Certainly,”  he  added,  “it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  better 
publicity  than  the  Post  received 
from  the  four  articles  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Union  Leader.” 

The  action  highlights  a  general 
misapprehension  of  the  efficacy,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  acknowledging  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  in  the 
publication  of  copyrighted  mate¬ 
rial. 

Last  year  an  action  for  infringe¬ 
ment,  brought  by  a  Danish  author 
and  copyright  owner  against  the 
author  and  publisher  of  “Flight 
of  the  Swan,”  was  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  book  was  a  novel  based  on 
the  life  of  Hans  Christian  Ander¬ 
son  and  the  author  had  used  over 
freely  extracts  from  a  copyrighted 
biography  of  the  same  man  by 
Signe  Toksvig. 

No  Intent  to  Infringe 
The  author  of  the  infringing 
book,  observed  the  court,  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  source  of  the  material 
and  transplanted  these  passages  in¬ 
to  her  own  work  with  no  intent 
to  infringe  the  copyright  of  the 
Danish  author, 

“Intention  is  immaterial,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Court.  “Nor  does  that 
fact  that  the  author  acknowledged 
the  source  from  which  the  passag¬ 
es  were  taken  excuse  the  infringe- 
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ment.  . .  .  The  question  of  infringe¬ 
ment  of  copyright  is  not  one  of 
'quantity  but  of  quality  and  value. 
In  order  to  constitute  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  copyright  of  a  b(X)k 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole 
or  even  a  large  portion  of  the 
book  shall  have  been  copied.” 

There  was  adopted  here  as  au¬ 
thority  for  the  determination  of 
this  case  a  decision  in  an  action 
brought  a  few  years  ago  against 
the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  for  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  a  copyrighted  book, 
“The  Human  Voice,  Its  Care  and 
Development,”  by  Dr.  Leon  Fel- 
derman. 

In  this  case,  the  court  held  that 
if  so  much  is  taken  that  the  value 
of  the  original  is  sensibly  dimin¬ 
ished  or  the  labors  of  the  original 
author  are  to  an  injurious  extent, 
appropriated  by  another,  that  is 
sufficient  in  point  of  law  to  consti¬ 
tute  piracy  pro  tanto. 

While  acknowledgment  indicates 
the  infringer  did  not  intend  unfair 
use,  it  does  not  relieve  the  user 
of  the  copyrighted  material  from 
legal  liability  for  the  infringement. 
Kipling  Case 

The  London  Times,  on  the 
morning  of  April  13,  1892,  pub¬ 
lished  Kipling’s  “In  Sight  of  Mon- 
adnock,”  that  had  been  copyright¬ 
ed  under  the  English  statute.  Later 
that  day  the  St.  James  Gazette 
published  two-fifths  of  this  copy¬ 
righted  article  with  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  to  the  Times. 

In  its  defense,  the  Gazette  as¬ 
serted  it  to  be  a  newspaper  custom 
to  print  without  permission  ex¬ 
tracts  from  other  publications,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  source  of  the  quota¬ 
tion  or  information  was  acknowl¬ 
edged,  when  the  papers  were  not 
directly  rivals,  such  as  two  morn¬ 
ing  or  two  afternoon  papers. 

The  English  court  said,  “A  man 
cannot  justify  the  taking  what  he 
has  not  the  right  to  take,  by  stat¬ 
ing  whence  he  has  taken  it,  though 
he  may  thereby  avoid  the  addi¬ 
tional  dishonesty  of  passing  off  as 
the  product  of  his  own  labor  what 
really  is  cribbed  from  another. 

“The  copyright  owner  has  a 
right  to  say  that  no  one  is  to 
be  permitted,  whether  with  or 
without  acknowledgment,  to  take 
a  material  and  subrtantial  portion 
of  his  work,  of  his  argument,  his 
illustration,  his  authorities,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  or  improving 
a  rival  publication.” 

*  «  « 
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EXCELLENT  REPRODUCTION . . . 

You  judge  by  results— and  in  stereo  work  the  proof  of  the 
mat  is  in  the  printing.  That’s  why  leading  stereotypers 
always  choose  a  burgess  mat. 

Burgess  Mats  treat  every  character,  dot  and  line  with 
greater  respect . . .  jealously  preserve  the  tiniest  details. 
The  result  it  reproduction  that  rivals  the  original! 

And  most  important . . .  laboratory  control  throughout 
every  step  of  manufacture  keeps  Burgess  Mats  absolutely 
\miform  . . .  consistently  superior. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

M«nwfacl«*r«r«  «fid  Oittrlbirt«P« 
•f  Chr«m«  «nd 

MilPORTglUlNOIS 


LA  PRENSA, 

EL  INTRANSIGENTE, 

LA  NUEYA  PROVINCIA 

These  three  Argentine  newspapers  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  aggression  .  .  .  they  were  closed  by  the 
Argentine  Government  because  they  wanted 
to  be  free  to  speak. 

There  is  a  growing  threat  against  free  publish¬ 
ing  institutions  and  editors  in  several  countries 
of  this  hemisphere. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

One  way  is  to  build  up  a  strong  organization 
which  can  protect  freedom  of  the  press  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  facts  to  the  people. 

To  do  that  we  need  the  support  of  those  editors 
interested  in  this  fight  to  keep  the  press  free. 
Another  way  is  to  attend  our  next  meeting, 
which  shall  be  held  in  Montevideo,  from  the 
8th  to  the  12th  of  October,  1951. 

INTER-AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSN. 

347  ModitoR  Avrrur,  Suits  1610,  Nrw  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SYNDICATES 


Jean  Mooney  to  Head 
NEA  Women*s  Service 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Appointment  of  Jean  Mooney, 
an  authority  on  newspaper 
women’s  pages,  as  Director  of 
Women’s  Services  for  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice  was  announced  this  week. 
Miss  Mooney  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  new  NEA  program  designed  to 
develop  and  improve  women’s 
pages. 

The  department  headed  by  Miss 
Mooney  will  specialize  in  research, 
analysis  and  consultation  on  pages 
and  sections  devoted  to  women’s 
news.  The  service  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  request  and  free  to  NEA 
subscribers. 

Miss  Mooney’s  previous  work  in 
this  field  has  taken  her  before 
newspaper  institutes  and  conven¬ 
tions,  editor  and  publisher  confer¬ 
ences,  advertising  clubs,  journal¬ 
ism  classes  and  educational  groups. 
She  has  visited  newspapers  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country  to  dis¬ 
cuss  women’s  page  make-up,  bal¬ 
ance  and  content  with  local  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  Working  out 
of  NEA’s  Cleveland  office.  Miss 
Mooney  and  her  staff  will  con¬ 
tinue  these  consultative  visits. 

Miss  Mooney  is  strongly  critical 
of  the  type  of  coverage  given 
women’s  news  in  many  news¬ 
papers,  and  charges  that  failure 
to  meet  the  needs  of  women 
readers  has  passed  the  initiative  on 
to  women’s  magazines.  In  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Texas  Press  Association,  she 
said: 

“If  newspapers  have  been  asleep 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  readers, 
they  haven’t  slept  more  soundly 
than  in  the  women’s  departments, 
and  while  we’ve  been  sleeping  our 
media  competition  —  magazines — 
have  been  wide  awake.  They’ve 
taken  every  advantage  of  foresight 
and  made  tremendous  strides  in 
readership.’’ 

To  improve  this  situation,  Miss 
Mooney  advocates  increased  un¬ 
derstanding  of  women’s  reader- 
ship  and  its  advertising  potential, 
and  urges  editors  to  develop  pages 
that  appeal  to  the  majority  rather 
than  to  a  few  individuals.  She 
stresses  the  importance  of  “a 
movement  from  society  to 
women’s  page,  from  the  frivolous 
to  the  informative  copy.’’ 

M  iss  Mooney  has  a  10-year 
background  in  advertising,  public 
relations  and  newspaper  work. 
She  majored  in  advertising  at 
Cleveland  College  and  later  was 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Dale  Carnegie  in  northwestern 
Ohio. 

In  1947  she  received  the  annual 
excellence  award  of  the  Women’s 
Advertising  Club  of  Cleveland. 


CT-NYN  Talks  Expansion 
At  Luncheon  for  Maxwell 

Several  proposals  for  expanded 
syndicate  operations  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  luncheon 
at  New  York’s  21  Club  recently 
in  honor  of  Don  Maxwell,  new 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune. 

Among  those  present  were  A. 
M.  Kennedy,  Sunday  and  feature 
editor  of  the  Tribune;  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  News  and  president  of 
the  syndicate;  Mollie  Slott,  syndi¬ 
cate  manager;  Mary  King,  fiction 
and  women’s  editor,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  creators  of  CT-NYN  fea¬ 
tures: 

Gus  Edson,  “The  Gumps’’;  Har¬ 
old  Gray,  “Little  Orphan  Annie”; 
Martin  Branner,  “Winnie  Winkle”; 
Walter  Berndt,  “Smitty”;  George 
Wunder,  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”; 
Hal  Rasmusson,  “Aggie  Mack”; 
Howard  Sparber,  “Timmy”;  Al 
Posen,  “Sweeney  and  Son”;  Bill 
Holman,  “Smokey  Stover”;  Robert 
Leffingwell,  “Little  Joe”;  W.  E. 
Hill,  the  Hill  page;  Salo,  “Laugh¬ 
ing  Matter,”  and  George  Clark, 
“The  Neighbors.” 

Comics  Fill  a  Need, 
Psychologist  Soys 

Comic  strips  do  not  promote  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency,  but  rather  fill 
a  vital  need  as  an  outlet  for  the 
“fantasy  life”  of  both  children 
and  adults.  Psychologist  David 
Cole  told  a  West  Coast  Children’s 
Theatre  Convention  this  week. 

“The  widespread  popularity  of 
the  comics  is  sufficient  to  suggest 
that  they  meet  a  real  need  in  their 
audience,  both  children  and 
adults,”  he  said.  “This  is  probably 
accomplished  through  a  process  of 
identification,  wherein  the  reader 
finds  in  the  comic  strip  hero  some¬ 
one  who  somehow  is  either  meet¬ 
ing  the  same  problems  as  the 
reader  and  handling  them  more 
effectively,  or  is  able  to  do  the 
things  the  reader  himself  would 
like  to  do. 

“While  the  reader’s  behavior 
may  be  changed  by  the  comics,” 
Dr.  Cole  continued,  “it  is  equally 
true  that  the  reader’s  personality 
causes  the  comics,  in  the  sense  of 
making  them  a  salable  commod¬ 
ity. 

“To  attribute  casual  significance 
to  comics  in  such  a  thing  as  juven¬ 
ile  delinquency  may  be  merely 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

“Rather,  the  regularity  with 
which  the  hero  emerges  trium¬ 
phant  in  comic  strip  literature  may 
provide  the  child  with  an  area  of 


Jean  Mooney 

security  which  he  does  not  find 
elsewhere  in  his  daily  life.” 

Editor  Asks  Columnists 
To  Prove  They're  Human 

John  W.  Grimes,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rockford  (111.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  asks  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  to  “be  human  once  a  week.” 

Writing  in  his  “Editor’s  Note¬ 
book”  column,  Mr.  Grimes  sug¬ 
gested  that  “every  columnist  and 
commentator  write  at  least  one 
column  a  week  in  which  he  left 
off  pontificating  about  large  af¬ 
fairs  and  came  down  to  the  level 
of  us  common  folk,  to  talk  about 
the  little  human,  humoresque,  and 
incidental  facets  of  living. 

“We’d  like  an  article  from  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann  occasionally  on  his 
favorite  midnight  snacks,”  Mr. 
Grimes  continued,  “or  from  David 
Lawrence  on  a  walk  in  the  woods. 
Marquis  Childs  might  leave  off 
contemplation  of  his  Olympian  so¬ 
cial  views  to  give  us  his  thoughts 
while  shaving;  and  Dorothy 
Thompson  or  Doris  Fleeson  could 
do  a  beauty-parlor  sketch.  We 
don’t  care,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  they  might  choose  for  a  sub¬ 
ject — pie  for  breakfast,  or  the 
ovenbird’s  unmelodic  song,  or  sail¬ 
ors  boating  in  Central  Park.” 

Mr.  Grimes  asked  columnists  to 
prove  that  they  could  “settle  down 
to  the  smaller  excitement,  the 
more  humdrum  grist  of  us  lesser 
folk,”  once  world  problems  were 
settled. 

“We  ask  but  the  common  touch, 
about  once  a  week,”  Mr.  Grimes 
concluded. 

SRL  Travel  Service 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Lit¬ 
erature,  which  announced  plans 
for  a  travel  news  syndicate  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  (E&P,  June  2, 
p.  46),  will  inaugurate  its  new 
service  August  18.  Three  sample 
columns  by  Horace  Hutton,  editor 
of  the  travel  service,  have  been 
distributed  to  editors. 

■ 

Mrs.  Peabody  Dies 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Belo  Peabody, 
82,  former  president  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  died  July 
28  at  Chocorua,  N.  H.  Her  father, 
Alfred  H.  Belo,  founded  the  Dal¬ 
las  News  and  for  a  time,  Mrs. 
Peabody  headed  the  paper. 
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Spalding  Heads 
Herald  Tribune 
News  Service 

John  G.  Mearns,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service,  has  been  named  acting 
Sunday  news  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  He  succeeds  Robert  S. 
Crandall,  who  will  depart  on  leave 
of  absence  in  September  to  study 
under  a  Nieman  Fellowship. 

Keith  Spalding,  West  Coast  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  will  become  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  News  Service. 

Mr.  Mearns,  33,  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  copydesk  in  March. 
1944.  In  June,  1946,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  telegraph  desk,  and 
in  June,  1947,  he  became  editor 
of  the  News  Service. 

Instrumental  in  setting-up  the 
leased  wire,  Mr.  Mearns  saw  the 
circuit  wire  of  the  service  go  from 
coast  to  coast  in  the  Fall  of  1950. 

Before  coming  to  the  Herald 
Tribune,  he  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal- 
Every  Evening. 

Mr.  Spalding,  30,  came  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  the  Spring  of 
1948  as  an  editorial  assistant.  In 
October  he  became  a  deskman  for 
the  News  Service,  moving  in  No¬ 
vember,  1949,  to  the  Syndicate  to 
take  charge  of  promotion.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  1950,  he  opened  the  West 
Coast  office  of  the  Syndicate. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wichita,  a  Marine  fighter- 
bomber  pilot  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  discharged 
in  1946  as  a  first  lieutenant.  His 
earlier  newspaper  experience  was 
as  a  string  correspondent  for  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World 
Herald,  INS  and  U.P. 

■ 

Brooklyn  Cartoonist 
Has  2  Major  Prizes 

Eugene  W.  Craig,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
editorial  cartoonist,  is  only  34, 
but  he  already 
has  won  two  na-  ’ 

tional  awards. 

He  captured  f  JB, 

first  place  in  the  '  m 

1  950  Disabled  ,  .  M 
American  Veter- 
ans  cartoon  con- 
test.  He  also  JSSgM 

took  first  prize  in 
the  national  car- 
toon  contest  for 
the  Lincoln  Day  ^  . 

award. 

Until  he  left  his  home  town. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  join  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  he  was  for  eight 
years  staff  cartoonist  for  the  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel.  He  had  no 
formal  art  training  when  he  went 
to  work  in  the  paper’s  art  de¬ 
partment.  He  had  always  liked  to 
draw  and  his  cartoon  sketches  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  in  the  art 
ment  led  to  his  selection  to  fill 
the  post  of  editorial  cartoonist. 
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radio  and  television 


fCC  to  Defrost  TV 
Without  Oral  Current 


By  lerry  Walker 

The  knob  on  the  television  There’s  still  a  lot  of  radio  in  Amer- 
jjtp-freeze  box  is  set  for  defrost-  ica  and  lots  of  advertisers  who 

jif.  and,  as  any  housewife  will  can’t  get  time  on  tv. 

•ell  you.  that’s  a  slow  process.  The  FCC  wants  to  solve  that 

Bv  simple  arithmetic  it  can  be  latter  problem  as  soon  as  possible, 
•eckoned  from  the  Federal  Com-  Hearings  with  oral  argument  would 
iuunications  Commission  calendar  be  too  long  and  tedious,  so  a  sys- 
that  it  will  be  a  year  from  No-  tern  of  “paper”  presentations  has 
vember,  at  least,  before  the  exist-  been  worked  out.  A  calendar  for 
mg  107  TV  stations  in  63  markets  submission  of  statements  and  ex- 
eet  any  company,  or  competition,  hibits  by  various  interested  parties 
if  legal  algebra  or  political  cal-  has  been  posted  and  it  runs  from 

cuius  becomes  involved  in  the  Aug.  27  through  Nov.  26. 

.borteut  procedure  for  lifting  the  Industry  spokesmen  are  nearly 
thite-year-old  “freeze,”  it  will  be  all  agreed  the  lifting  of  the 
very  difficult  to  figure  when  we  “freeze”  will  not  come  before  the 
will  have  a  “national  system  of  end  of  the  year,  and  that  new  sta- 
•.elevision.”  tions  can’t  get  on  the  air  until 

■Hiere’s  little  doubt  the  network  late  1952  or  early  1953.  For,  after 
executives  have  these  calculations  an  allocation  plan  has  been  settled, 
in  mind  as  they  set  about  plans  competing  applicants  will  have  to 
to  make  hay  in  radio  while  the  be  heard  and  decisions  made. 

;ce  melts.  The  FCC  put  all  pending  appli- 

$8,000,000  Radio  ‘Shot’  cations  on  the  hook  when  it  be- 

n,e  representatives  of  110  sta-  obvious  that  the  present  sys- 

dons  at  a  CBS  Radio  Network  em  of  allocating  channels  would 
promotion  clinic  got  quite  a  “shot”  !<>  confusion  and  public 

^enthusiasm  thit  week  when  they  jsfaction.  Its  revised  ^eme 

heard  that  $8,000,000  will  be  spent  2  ^00  stations 

•owin  sponsors  and  audiences  for 

uetworkTrograms.  One  million  of  f^equenaes  (UHF),  although  there 
iese  promotion  dollars  will  go  would  be  quite  a  few  new  permits 
for  newspaper  and  magazine  ad-  ‘^e  very  high  frequencies 
vertising  (VHF)  in  areas  not  now  covered. 

Howard  S.  Meighan,  newly  DuMont  Has  Plan 

aamed  president  of  the  CBS  Radio  Allen  B.  Dumont  Laboratories. 
Division  in  the  breakup  of  radio  Inc.  was  one  of  two  objectors  to 
ud  TV  departments,  is  one  of  the  the  “paper”  hearing  plan.  (The 
hottest  wires  in  the  business  when  other  was  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
it  comes  to  selling  radio.  News.)  But  DuMont  has  first 

).  L.  Van  Volkenburg,  named  place  on  the  hearing  schedule  for 
president  of  CBS  Television  Divi-  submission  of  all  data  pertinent  to 
lion,  is  an  alert  promoter  himself,  its  plan  for  a  national  system, 
ind  an  old  advertising  agency  A  large  number  of  newspaper 
hand.  So  keep  the  forms  open  for  publishers,  who  have  been  stand- 
some  TV  promotion  copy,  too.  ing  on  the  sidelines  awaiting  an 
(In  passing,  it’s  interesting  to  opportunity  to  get  into  television, 
Mte  thk  three  former  newspaper-  have  expressed  interest,  even  to 
Mn  get  top-level  assignments  in  the  degree  of  support,  in  the  Du- 
'Jie  new  setup.  Hubbell  Robinson,  Mont  plan  because  it  would  allow 
Jr.,  who  graduated  from  the  staffs  655  VHF  stations  in  375  com- 
i  \be  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union  munities,  as  compared  with  FCC’s 
Star  and  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker-  557  assignments  in  342  commun- 
Socker  Press  into  advertising  ities. 

»ork  is  vicepresident  in  charge  In  the  densely-population  North- 
of  TV  network  programs.  Michael  east,  the  DuMont  plan  provides 
I.  Foster,  onetime  New  York  598  UHF  assignments,  or  61  more 
Times  and  New  York  Journal  re-  than  FCC.  DuMont  has  accepted 
porter-sports  writer,  now  heads  the  principle  of  intermixing  VHF 
CBS  Press  Information.  Edmund  and  UHF  where  necessary  in  or- 
A.  Qiester,  veteran  of  Louisville  der  to  provide  adequate  service 
*Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Asso-  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
Mted  Press  service,  is  director  of  moving  present  stations  to  the 
Mws  and  public  affairs  for  CBS  UHF  band. 

*^*lio.)  The  UHF  and  VHF  assignments 

The  radio  people  have  their  will  figure  largely  in  the  expansion 
tyes  glued  to  the  fact  that  nearly  of  tv.  It’s  almost  as  explosive  as 
SIXXl.OOO  radio  receivers  were  the  color  issue,  except  for  the  fact 
produced  in  the  first  half  of  this  that  engineers  have  licked  many 
for  home,  picnic  and  car,  of  the  problems  of  conversion, 
something  like  3,300,000  Members  of  the  FCC  who  checked 
'tkvision  sets  were  turned  out.  on  various  UHF  equipment  at 
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Bridgeport,  Conn,  recently  were 
assured  that  simple  converters 
would  be  put  on  the  market  as 
soon  as  any  UHF  stations  go  on 
the  air.  In  other  words,  UHF  will 
not  make  present  sets  obsolete.  But 
they’ll  need  converters  to  be  able 
to  receive  pictures  from  both  VHF 
and  UHF  transmitters. 

UHF  Equipment  at  ‘Low  Cost’ 

With  an  eye  to  business  with 
small-town  UHF  stations.  General 
Electric  Co.  has  put  a  “low-cost” 
price  tag  of  “between  $75,000  and 
$100,000”  on  transmitter  equip¬ 
ment. 

Some  communities  aren’t  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  FCC  to  lift  the  “freeze” 
so  they  can  enjoy  television  with¬ 
out  a  local  station.  New  public 
service  firms  are  coming  into  be¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  one  in  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  where  the  Trans-Video  Corp. 
has  a  master  RCA  antenna  and 
charges  receiver  owners  a  month¬ 
ly  fee  to  plug  in.  GE  now  reports 
a  similar  enterprise  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  mining  town  of  Hazard,  Ky. 
These  undertakings  will  increase 
as  most  of  the  stations  on  the  air 
jump  their  power,  under  an  FCC 
relaxation. 

NBC  estimated  this  wee^  there 
are  13,093,600  tv  sets  in  use  in 
the  country.  With  a  sales  pitch  in 
his  voice,  NBC’s  director  of  re¬ 
search  stated:  “The  number  of  tv 
sets  in  each  of  the  six  markets 
(New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  De¬ 
troit)  now  exceeds  the  circulation 
of  any  daily  newspaper  in  each 
market.” 

New  INS  Service 

International  News  Service 
has  a  new  wire  service  for  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  tied  in  with  the  IN^ 
Telenews  daily  newsreel  film  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  new  teletype  circuit,  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  regular 
INS  newspaper-radio  circuits, 
transmits  scripts  for  use  with  the 
newsreel  film.  It  also  provides 
summaries  of  the  latest  news  to 
round  out  complete  15-minute 
newscasts  for  voice-casting  by  the 
local  commentator  on  tv. 

This  is  the  initial  step  toward 
eventual  establishment  of  round- 
the-clock  television  news  service 


Modem  Tom-Tom 
Assembles  Tribe 

Yakima,  Wash. — A  2x3  ad  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Yakima 
Morning  Herald  marked  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  history  of  the  cen¬ 
turies-old  Yakima  Indian  tribe. 

Tribal  leaders,  abandoning  more 
traditional  ways  of  summoning  the 
menfolks,  resorted  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment  to  notify  Yakima  tribe  fish¬ 
ermen  that  a  powwow  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  August  2. 

Purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to 
determine  the  tribe’s  reaction  to 
fishing  licenses  which  are  required 
for  commercial  fishing  at  ^lilo 
Falls  on  the  Columbia  river  south 
of  Yakima. _ 

geared  exclusively  to  the  special 
needs  of  tv  stations,  said  Robert 
H.  Reid,  manager  of  INS  Televi¬ 
sion  department. 

John  F.  Royal  Retires 

John  F.  Royal  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  as  a  vicepresident  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
Aug.  1  but  he  continues  his  af¬ 
filiation  with  the  network  as  a 
consultant. 

Said  NBC  President  Joseph  H. 
McConnell:  “John  Royal  was  the 
proponent  of  good,  clean,  whole¬ 
some  entertainment  for  the  family 
and  that  policy  will  be  continued 
by  NBC.” 

A  former  newspaperman  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Royal  became  a  press 
agent,  theater  manager  and  then 
went  into  the  radio  business. 

■ 

BBD&O's  Stanley  Irvin 
Dies  in  Buffalo  at  58 

Buffalo,  N,  Y. — Stanley  Pieffer 
Irvin,  a  vicepresident  and  manager 
of  Batton,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn’s  office  here,  died  July  31 
of  a  heart  ailment.  He  was  58. 

Bom  in  Hebron,  Ind.,  Mr.  Irvin 
was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1915  in  journalism. 
He  had  been  editor  of  the  Illinois 
magazine  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Daily  Illini.  His  first  job  was 
selling  classified  ads  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  Mr.  Irvin 
joined  BBD&O  in  1927  as  a  copy¬ 
writer  and  account  executive. 
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ITU's  Meriden  Daily 

continued  from  page  7 

trimming  of  the  normal  50,000- 
word  daily  news  report  to  15,000 
words  for  busy  readers.  Leaders 
say  the  regular  news  services  never 
will  be  used  because  their  reports 
are  not  “analytical”  and  in  digest 
form. 

The  union  paper  already  has 
had  union  trouble.  The  pressman 
quit  in  April,  allegedly  because  he 
could  not  obtain  a  Pressmen’s 
Union  contract.  A  ITU  member 
mans  the  press  now.  The  Record 
and  Journal  have  contracts  with 
the  Pressmen’s  and  the  Stereo¬ 
typers  Unions  and  had  one  with 
the  ITU,  until  last  year’s  strike. 

Mr.  Hill  gained  experience  for 
his  new  venture  by  service  on  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  Lionel  (O.)  News, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  and  Lansing  (Mich.) 
News-Signal  and  by  teaching  jour¬ 
nalism  three  years  at  Kent  State 
University,  Kent,  O. 

Little  Impact 

Perhaps  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  financial  and  industrial 
leaders  of  the  community  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Llewellyn  A.  Tobie, 
president  of  the  Meriden  Savings 
Bank,  when  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher: 

“I  am  not  a  constant  reader  of 
the  new  newspaper.  It  is  my  ob¬ 
servation  that  it  is  a  very  low 
quality  sheet  with  syndicated  ma¬ 
terial  and  limited  local  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Its  limited  editorial  policy 
does  not  stir  much  interest  in  the 
thinking  reader.  I  suppose  there  is 
an  area  in  the  community  where 
emotion  rather  than  reason  rules 
but  the  paper  has  made  no  real 
impact  on  the  social  and  ecpnomic 
life  of  Meriden.” 

An  executive  of  a  leading  de¬ 
partment  store  described  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  unfortunate  and  expressed 
hope  for  a  solution.  He  said  Meri¬ 
den  merchants  cannot  support 
three  daily  newspapers.  He  gives 
the  News-Digest  a  token  ad  week¬ 
ly  to  forestall  union  opposition. 

The  head  of  another  store,  which 
spends  approximately  $10,000 
yearly  in  newspaper  advertising, 
welcomed  the  newspaper  with 
open  arms  (but  only  a  weekly  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  present). 

“Newspaper  monopoly  is  no 
good  in  a  town  of  our  size,”  he 
said.  “Advertisers  feel  that  the 
combination  rate  on  the  other  two 
papers  is  not  good.  I  am  a  very 
good  friend  of  the  publisher  of 
the  older  papers,  but  he  did  not 
make  friends  when  he  amalgamat¬ 
ed  the  papers  and  foisted  a  combi¬ 
nation  deal  on  the  merchants 
whereby  they  have  to  use  the  same 
copy,  same  space  in  both  papers.” 

This  merchant  pointed  out  that 
the  city  is  prosperous  (weekly 
take-home  pay  increased  from 
$464,000  to  $600,000  and  a  dozen 


new  industries  were  established 
last  year)  and  that  more  than  one 
new^aiper  ownership  is  needed 
by  a  growing  community  which 
dislikes  monopoly. 

Charles  A.  Newton,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Meriden  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  understandly  was 
guarded  in  his  comment.  He  said 
the  tabloidhtype  paper  has  not 
come  out  long  enough  to  see  what 
its  reception  will  be.  The  last  such 
paper  Meriden  had  was  15  years 
ago  when  the  Independent  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  tried  the  idea. 

“Generally  speaking,  there  has 
been  opposition  from  some  groups 
and  the  only  real  cooperation  the 
new  paper  has  had  is  from  mer¬ 
chants,”  said  Mr.  Newton.  “Any 
new  business  faces  a  lot  of  com¬ 
petition,  and  so  does  this.  Mr.  Hill 
has  said  he  is  coming  into  com¬ 
munity  life  and  will  make  the  pa¬ 
per  appeal  to  the  community.” 

The  manager  of  the  Variety 
News  Store  said  the  paper  is  sell¬ 
ing  better  in  tab  form  then  the 
old  standard  Star.  He  added  that 
tabs  generally  outsell  standards 
three  to  one  in  his  shop. 

The  opposite  was  reported  by 
the  manager  of  the  Union  News 
Co.  stand  in  the  railway  station. 
He  reported  only  “fair”  sales  now 
that  the  paper  has  gone  tabloid 
and  has  raised  its  price  from  3c  to 
5c  and  said  he  formerly  sold  more 
Stars  than  he  now  sells. 

The  ITU  walked  out  of  the  shop 
of  the  90-year-old  Record  and  the 
63-year-old  Journal  on  June  8, 
1950,  in  a  dispute  over  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  The  two  newspapers  never 
missed  an  issue  and  after  negotia¬ 
tions  failed  they  installed  Teletype¬ 
setters  and  Kellogg  Typewriter 
keyboards  and  became  an  open 
shop.  The  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  George  Holloway,  one  of  the 
strikers,  became  first  publisher  of 
the  Star,  which  appeared  as  a 
weekly  on  June  15,  1950,  and  be¬ 
came  a  daily  on  last  Dec.  20. 

Losses  Regained 

Carter  H.  White,  assistant  to  the 
Record-Journal  publisher,  Wayne 
C.  Smith,  said  the  Journal  suffered 
a  circulation  loss  right  after  the 
strike  and  until  last  December, 
when  it  began  to  come  back.  The 
present  Journal  loss  was  described 
as  “very  slight”  and  the  Record 
loss  at  any  time  “negligible.” 

“In  the  first  six  months  there 
was  a  drop  in  advertising  due  to 
union  intimidation  of  merchants 
and  to  diverted  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  White.  “Slowly  and  steadily 
we  have  regained  it  and  are  now 
back  to  normal.  Our  papers  are 
not  anti-union.  We  have  Stereo 
and  Pressmen’s  contracts  and  have 
renewed  them  since  the  ITU 
strike.  They  both  crossed  the 
picket  lines.” 

Picketing  by  two  ITU  members 
continues  sporadically. 

Mr.  White  said  an  analysis  of 
News-Digest  advertising  for  the 
week  of  July  24-29  showed  it  car¬ 
ried  981  inches  of  regular  ads  and 
1,270  inches  of  house  ads. 


Allentown  mi  Daily 
Makes  Its  Bow 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Allentown,  Pa.  —  The  Allen¬ 
town  Daily  News-Digest,  one  of 
the  nine  tabloid  -  format  dailies 
planned  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  to  combat  loss  of 
jobs  because  of  the  Teletypesetter 
operations  throughout  the  country, 
made  its  bow  July  24. 

After  more  than  a  week  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  officials  of  the  new  five- 
day  paper  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  progress  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  first  16-page  issue  car¬ 
ried  670  inches  of  advertising. 

The  Daily  News-Digest  com¬ 
petes  with  the  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  weekly  Beacon, 
which  ran  as  high  as  32  pages 
and  was  published  by  the  union 
after  a  strike  more  than  three  and 
a  half  years  ago  at  the  Call-Chron¬ 
icle. 

The  Call-Chronicle  installed  one 
of  the  most  extensive  Teletype¬ 
setter  systems  in  the  country.  The 
plant  is  still  being  picketed  and 
according  to  the  ITU,  the  strike 
is  still  officially  on. 

50-50  Ads  and  News 

The  first  press  run  of  the  Daily 
News-Digest  was  approximately 
8,000.  A  circulation  of  10,000  is 
planned  and  there  is  already  a 
basis  of  3,500  Beacon  subscribers. 

The  paper  carries  50%  adver¬ 
tising  and  50%  news  content. 
Among  the  features  are  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Ruark.  United  and  King 
comic  strips  are  used. 

Adhering  to  the  ITU’s  policy 
announcement  on  economical  op¬ 
eration,  the  new  paper  is  being 
published  by  approximately  25 
persons,  including  Publisher  Philip 
F.  Clifford,  one-time  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  police  reporter;  and 
Managing  Editor  Alfred  Wallitsch, 
veteran  Lehigh  Valley  newspaper¬ 
man,  who  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Call-Chronicle  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Wallitsch,  who  served  four 
years  with  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Intelligence  during  World  War  II, 
had  been  editor  of  the  Beacon 
since  its  inception. 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher: 
“Certainly  there  are  some  bugs  to 
iron  out  and  we  will  probably 
have  more,  but  generally  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  paper  has  been  excel¬ 
lent.” 

Mr.  Clifford  is  a  native  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  also  a  veteran  news¬ 
man.  During  World  War  II,  he 
served  as  an  undercover  agent  in 
the  Army’s  criminal  investigation 
division  overseas.  He  was  shot  in 
France  while  breaking  up  a  black 
market  operation. 

Other  key  men  on  the  Daily 
News-Digest  staff  are  Ernest  Ed¬ 
wards,  mechanical  superintendent, 
who  was  foreman  of  the  Call- 
Chronicle  composing  room  before 
the  strike:  Joseph  Daily,  sports 
editor;  Ruth  Ericson,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Phillip  Weaver,  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

EDITOR  &  F 


The  paper  is  being  printed  on 
a  Cox-O-Type  Duplex  flatbed 
press,  roll-fed,  which  can  prim 
3,000  an  hour.  The  purchase  of 
a  rotary  press  is  contemplate^}^ 
Mechanical  equipment  includes 
four  Linotype  machines,  an  Elrod 
and  a  Ludlow. 

The  paper  is  expected  to  remain 
at  16  pages  until  advertising  in- 
creases.  Mr.  Wallitsch  told  E4P 
that  when  advertising  jumps,  an 
equal  amount  of  news  content  will 
be  added.  The  50-50  basis  will  be 
maintained  regardless  of  how  high 
advertising  goes. 

‘Entirely  New  Concept’ 

On  that  score,  a  front-page  story 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  Daily  News- 
Digest  explained  the  “entirely  new 
concept  of  journalism”: 

“Much  of  the  stuff  you  find  in 
the  bulky  standard-size  paper  isn’t 
news  at  all,  but  padding  or  filkr 
to  keep  advertisements  from  look¬ 
ing  lonely  on  a  page.  You  won’t 
have  to  go  on  tortuous  hunting  ex¬ 
peditions  to  find  ‘continued  stories’ 
in  the  New-Digest.  .  .  . 

“The  News-Digest  will  present 
all  the  news  that  is  news,  without 
concerning  itself  too  much  with 
the  trifles  and  petty  difficulties,  do¬ 
mestic  and  otherwise,  of  the  type 
that  gets  John  Citizen  into  trouble 
occasionally.  Crime  is  one  thing, 
a  husband-wife  spat  that  will  be 
forgotten  the  next  days  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again.” 

An  editorial  in  the  fint  issue 
stated; 

“Now,  right  off,  we  may  as  well 
make  clear  a  pertinent  point  or 
two  concerning  the  new  baby. 
The  ITU  is  the  parent  and  the 
ITU  is  a  labor  union,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  new  news¬ 
paper  will  be  driven  down  a  per¬ 
manent  one-way  street,  oblivious 
to  all  sides  or  cases  except  labor's. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  new 
newspaper  will  be  automatically 
strictly  pro-this  or  anti-that.” 

Circulation-wise,  the  new  daily 
adheres  to  the  traditional  setup  of 
carrierboys,  newsstand  and  mail. 
The  price  is  five  cents.  The  paper 
hits  the  street  about  3  p.m.  ()ne 
edition  a  day  is  printed  and  press¬ 
time  is  around  1  p.m.  A  circula¬ 
tion  manager  is  to  be  appointed. 

National  and  international  news 
is  sent  by  teletype  from  Washing¬ 
ton  by  New  Newspaper  Service. 
(E&P,  July  21,  page  7.)  Wire  I^ 
ports  are  expected  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  in  the  near  future  with  h 
mail  service  for  features,  etc. 

An  indication  of  the  capsule 
technique  was  given  in  the  lead 
story  in  the  July  25  issue  of  the 
paper.  Under  a  two-column  head 
the  paper  devoted  four  short  para¬ 
graphs  to  the  truce  talks  in  Korea. 

Among  the  advertisements  in 
the  first  issue  was  a  congratulatoiy 
message  by  Hess  Brothers,  one  of 
the  largest  department  stores  in 
this  area. 

The  paper  devotes  approxi¬ 
mately  two  pages  to  sports  news 
and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
NNS  news  file  carries  a  two- 
column  digest  of  world-wide  news. 
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TViai  P  /«4  Kamin  could  hear  her  complaining 

,  insir  DGCItS  to  the  operator  that  the  poor  con- 

continued  from  page  13  nection  was  caused  by  party-liners 
listening  in  on  the  call. 

The  operator  replied,  “Give  me 
their  names  and  we’ll  see  what  we 
can  do  about  disconnecting  their 
phones  if  they  don’t  hang  up.” 

‘I  heard 


Citrus  Drive  on  TV 

Lakeland,  Fla.  —  The  Florida 
Citrus  Commission  will  spend 
$100,000  of  its  advertising  fund 
for  five  half-hour  television  shows. 


“Plant  to  Pro^r”  contest  spon¬ 
sored  among  farmers  in  the  area 
served  by  the  paper.  The  contest, 
Tegun  in  1934,  had  103,000  fami¬ 
lies  enrolled  this  year. 


Apology  Accepted,  He's 
Spared  from  *The  Tower' 

London — A  Daily  Express  re¬ 
porter  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  As  Kamin' recalls  it,  .  _ 

to  Parliament  July  25  after  the  seven  distinct  clicks,  each  louder 
House  of  Commons  voted  him  than  the  last.” 
guilty  of  a  “gross  libel  and  con-  Then  the  stringer  started  telling 
tempt  of  the  House.”  the  crash  story  for  the  fourth  time. 

It  was  a  letter  about  the  sale  of  Kamin  had  to  ask  her  not  to 
cigarets  in  Parliament  that  brought  shout;  the  noise  hurt  his  ear. 
the  storm  down  on  the  head  of 
William  Barkley,  correspondent  Bongo  for  Bingo 
for  the  Beaverbrook  newspaper.  ^ 

The  first  letter,  published  in  the  Paul,  Minn. — An  expose  by 

Express  correspondence  column,  Dispatch  on  the  ex- 

5jy.  tent  of  bingo  gambling  has  elici- 

“Since  the  catering  here  is  now  a  promise  of  tighter  controls 

under  a  CoK>p  (Co^rative  So-  , 

ciety)  chairman  and  the  prices  Ann?unccment  of  plam  for  new 

have  gone  up  and  for  three  weeks  ^ 

there  have  been  no  cigarets  on  system  was  made  as  a  special 

offer  in  this  palace  (Palace  of  ?“  bingo  opera- 

“<>"5  camc  to  a  close  in  the  Dis- 


THE  ADS  THAT  DO  THESE  JOBS: 

Sell  or  locate  all  types  of  printing  equipment,  supplies  and 
service:  sell  or  locate  dally  or  weekly  newspapers,  trade  Journos, 
news  magazines,  country  shoppers,  etc.;  sell  or  l(Kate  circulation 
building  features,  cartoons;  sell  or  locate  advertising  promotion 
services;  and  of  course  the  far-reaching  contact  with  competent 
personnel  and  finding  that  new  opportunity  for  you  .  .  . 

RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ||  ALL  OTHER 

Innertioiis  Line  Rate  Ineertlon*  LtoeRate 


4  and  over  .40 

Wanted  Ads  payable 


Situations 

in  advance.  ■■  -  j  * 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Add  15c  for  box  service.  Replies  mail^  ‘“Hy' 
Box  holders’  Identities  held  In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline 


patch. 

The  series  pointed  out  details 
of  how  the  innocent-appearing 
“com  game”  is  conducted  here 
and  showed  that  while  under  state 
law  the  games  were  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  for  charitable  purposes  they 
had  been  run  in  many  cases  by 
professionals  who  received  profits 
estimated  at  several  millions  of 
dollars  annually. 

The  articles  were  written  by 
Fred  Neumeier,  veteran  city  desk 
staffer  and  political  reporter. 

_  CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES. 

“nyder,  3570  Frances  Ave. 
_ Venice.  California _ 

-The  largest  group  may  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

£Ver  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  pnblicity. _ 

PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  Yorti  18,  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-30S2 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Representatives 

WE  SERVE  newspapers  not  requiring 
all-out  sales  representation  in  Nation¬ 
al  advertising  field  but  who  need  con¬ 
tinuous  contact  with  advertisers  and 
agencies  in  New  York.  Service  includes 
making  specific  calls  upon  request  of 
publisher  or  advertiser,  supplying  in¬ 
formation  and  generally  acting  as  pub¬ 
lisher’s  New  York  service  office.  Mod¬ 
est  monthly  fee  basis.  References-— 
Our  present  publishers. 

THE  LEWIS  V.  HOHL  CO. 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ddikicy  wiuic;  u  r'  •m.  i 

“Sir,  I  deeply  regret  that  what  There! 

I  wrote  in  the  Daily  Express  of  Montreal- 
July  9,  which  was  intended  jocu-  of  British  newspaper  men 
larly,  should  have  offended  against  to  visit  Canada  at  one  time  arrived 
the  privilege  of  the  House  of  in  Montreal  July  30  for  a  light- 
Commons  and  should  have  given  ning  tour. 

offense  to  Mr.  (William)  Cold-  Thirty-six  in  number,  they  are 
rick,  whose  honor  as  chairman  of  motor  correspondents,  and  are 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  here  to  tell  their  readers  how  seUen* 
of  Commons  it  was  never  my  in-  British  automobiles  are  doing  in  ^ 
tendon  to  impugn.”  Canada.  In  Vancouver  they  will  ^ 

The  written  apology  was  ac-  be  given  British  cars  and  told  to  Ray 
cepted  by  Mr.  Coldrick,  who  hit  the  road.  312  Bos 

pointed  out  that  “the  last  time  They  will  drive  along  the  scenic,  ** 

someone  charged  the  Kitchen  but  rugged,  mountain  route  from  OD 
C^mittee  with  the  same  sort  of  Vancouver  to  Revelstoke,  B.  C.,  P-  Q-  B 
things  Mr.  Barkley  did,  he  was  thence  to  Banff  via  Lake  Louise,  *\'^**? 
s«it  to  the  Tower  (of  London).”  on  to  Calgary,  to  the  oilfields  near  |V.,  San 

Edmonton  and  then  (by  plane)  to  prospi 
Click,  Click,  and  Bangl  Toronto.  Dakota 

Then  Story  Gets  Through  •>  ‘he  driving  stretch  the  men 

Portland,  Me.  —  AP  Staffer  Dai 

Joseph  D.  Kamin  thinks  he’s  found  Graphic— tite  worried  WJH^ 

the  solution  to  troublesome  tele-  Steep  mountains  and  un-  _ 

phone  connections  with  far-off  ^“l^ting  prairie  ^re  new  to  these 
towns  in  the  hinterlands.  He  had  correspo^n^nts.  &  is  remember-  oXfuE 
one  of  those  bum  connections  try-  drive  on  the  right  side  of  and  aou 

ine  tn  oPt  hmuMc  ‘^e  roud. 


Publkations  for  Sale 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLIES  in  mid¬ 
west:  Have  sold  19  properties  recent 
months,  urgently  need  listings  medium 
and  big  weeklies,  dailies.  Bailey-Kreh- 
biel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  396,  Sa- 
lina,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — Under  $100,000  volume 
southern  daily,  excellent  market  just 
under  10,000.  Not  distress  sale  but 
profitable  property.  No  brokers.  Seri¬ 
ous  buyers  write  Box  2410,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TWO  SUPER  C.ALIFORNIA 
WEEKLIES.  Under  single  control. 
Gross  $153,000.  Increasing.  Definite 
daily  possibilities.  Ray  Campbell, 
4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Calif. 


FLOURISHING  weekly  in  growing 
N.  Illinois  county  seat.  Potential 
semi-weekly.  $8,000  down. 

UNOPPOSED  weekly  has  record  of 
steady,  big  profits.  $25,000  down  buys 
a  lot  of  physical  plant  in  one  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  richest  little  towns.  Larry 
Towe  .4gency,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MAGAZINE;  Official  organ  of  associa¬ 
tion.  Well  established.  Good  printing 
contract.  Asking  $5,000  full  price. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  .4ssociates.  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  New  England  with¬ 
out  Plant.  Established  30  years,  no 
competition.  Making  splendid  profit 
which  can  be  doubled.  Small  payment 
down,  balance  in  notes  to  responsible 
party.  Box  2401,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


GULF  STATES  daily,  asking  $80,- 
000.00  with  half  down.  Figures  show 
remarkable  growth.  J.  K.  Jlanley  & 
Co..  2013  Kepublic  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
Texa.s. 


Publications  Wanted 


WANT  TO  BUY 


Dally  Newspaper 

IN  SOUTHERN  TERRITORY 
Not  necessarily  big  city. 

Medium  size  town  will  be  considered. 
Reply  to:  Box  2125,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  financially  responsi¬ 
ble  executive  seeks  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  southeastern  Connecticut  or 
nearby  New  York.  Box  2335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  D.AILY,  in  $300,000 
to  $350,000  class  on  Pacific  Coast  or 
Rocky  Mountain  States;  Isolated  field 
with  agricultural  and  other  resources. 

J.  K.  GABBERT 
_ 3937  Orange.  Riverside,  Cal. 

MAN  WITH  CAPITAL  wants  to  ^ 
chase  majority  of  stock  in  weekly  or 
daily  newspaper  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  10  years  experience.  Box 
2422.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Agents  Wanted _ 

BRITISH  PUBLISHER  seeks  Uterary 
agents  able  to  dispose  of  U.  S.  rights 
Draper  backed  novels  36-40,000  words. 
Twelve  new  titles  published  monthly 
including  Western,  Crime,  Adventure, 
Sport,  Science  Fiction.  Write  Hamilton 
&  Oo.,  1  &  2  Melville  Court,  Goldhawk 
Road,  London,  W.  12.  England. 

Business  Opportunities 

OOXFIDENTIAL — All  or  %  interest 
in  nation  wide  business  closed  allied 
with  radio  Broadcasting.  Offices  in 
principal  cities.  Headquarters  Pacific 
Coast.  Long  established.  Requires  sales 
and  public  relations  experience.  Owner 
can  make  $20,000  year  or  more.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  A.  W.  STYPES,  625 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

_ Cartoons — F  eatures 


PROM  FARGO  to  Port  Worth  Reli¬ 
gious  Spotlight  oddity  cartoon  enter¬ 
tains  readers.  Write  for  proofs  to 
Midwest  Syndicate,  334  St.  Charles 
Street,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


_ Correspondenta _ 

SUPPLYING  special  stories,  reports, 
news,  etc.,  from  Boston  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  All  publications.  R.  A.  WOOD, 
n  Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

_ Promotion  Servkct 


A  BOOK  THAT  WILL  BOOST 
YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  LINAGE 

‘  ‘How  to  Write  Productive  Real 
Estate  Ads’ I  is  a  down-to- business 
book  that  points  the  sure  way  to  more 
effective  real  estate  advertising.  Tells 
how  to  i>ack  pull  into  copy.  Makes  it 
easy  to  inject  sell  and  prestige-build¬ 
ing  originality. 

Its  128  pages  are  crammed  with  ad- 
knowledge  that  will  aid  you  to  guide 
your  real  estate  accounts  to  more  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising.  Yours  for  $2.50 
plus  postal  fees  on  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  (Send  check  with  order  and  I’ll 
pay  postage.) 

Or  ask  about  our  bulk-price  plan 
for  newspapers. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Teited  Wiant  Ad  Selling  Plane 
2900  NW  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 

Bought  and  Sold 

Erecting  and  Rebuilding 

975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECI-4LIZING  in  Duplex  and 

Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs. 

CROSS  -  FILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
Cherry  1-3305  Yellowstone  2-4445 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

FOLTZ  BROS. 

TUBULAR  service  for  tubular  owners 
by  former  Duplex  Goss  erectors,  press¬ 
men  stereotypers.  Specializing  in 
tubular  equipment.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  models.  Moving,  erecting,  dis¬ 
mantling,  repairing.  Trouble  shooting 
a  specialty.  Nationwide  service.  Im¬ 
prove  your  printing.  Write,  wire, 
phone.  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10, 
Ohio.  Madison  4266. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantlinp: — Movinjr — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

73S  N.  Victory  Blvd.»  Burbank,  Calif. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

SPECIALS 

1  MODEL  29  Linotype  new  1947 

2  MODEL  14  Linotypes 

2  HAMILTON  Adman 

oak  type  cabinets  each  with  48 
DUSTPROOP  cases  plus  overhead 
space  cases  $190  each 

1  THOMPSON  steel  matrix  cabinet 
12  drawer  $90. 

NEW  Thompson  steel  composing  room 
equipment  in  stock 
'Type  &  Press  of  Illinois,  Inc. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood  Chicago  IS 

INTERTYPES  —  Models  C-OSM  -  G 
LINOTYI»BS — ^Models  5-8-14-22 
Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Machines 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE  with  Mohr 
saw  and  quadder,  mold  cooler.  Mata 
available — 8,  10,  12,  18.  24,  and  80 
pt.  Metro  series.  Machine  available 
immediately.  Price  $7,300  with  mats, 
$7,000  without.  Can  he  seen  at  The 
Columbian.  1000  Broadway,  Vancouver, 
Washington. 

TWO  DSJ  VARITYPERS,  slightly 
used,  complete  e(^nipment  including 
Pototype  of  a  university  newspaper 
going  off  Varityper  offset.  Offer t  Box 
2120.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

S.AVE  one-third  on  Newspaper  turtles. 
Top  Quality.  Write  for  literature.  L 
&  B.  Sales  Company,  Box  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

Prf«Re»-~Unotypes~^St^rM>  Equips 
ment  and  nior»  oil  in  thlA  week** 
what  do  you  need? 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

INTERTYPES 

“C“  Intertypes  “12835,  $14869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

“C“  intertype  $12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

03SM  27867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 

72D  Goss  Shaver 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

MODEL  35  Linotype  mixer,  electric 
pot,  quadder,  saw,  feeder,  mag  rack 
w/'6  extra  splits.  9  fonts  new  mats. 
Latest  model,  used  10  days.  Save 
$6,000.  J.  Haines  Co.,  3825  Scott  St., 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Mail  Room 

SPEEDAUMAT 

MAILER 

Addresses  11,000  papers  per  hoar. 
Uses  metal  atencils 
'A  &  'A  page  deliveries 

Wrapper  device  optional 

Illustrations  &  samples  available. 

JOHN  W.  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  West  42  St..  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  and  Elliott  Ad¬ 
dressing  machines,  completely  rebuilt; 
save  up  to  50%.  All  models  available 
including  plates,  frames,  cabinets,  etc. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.  MAIL¬ 
ING  MACHINES.  INC.,  1911  Pine 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Newsfile  Binders 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders— Monmouth.  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 

Newsprint 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls— 
sheets.  All  sizes.  Ail  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35  52%".  70",  30"  diam¬ 
eter.  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ONE  of  N.  Y.‘s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 

NkWSPRINT  AVAILABLE  commenc- 
ing  January  of  next  year  for  Publish¬ 
ers  agreeable  help  finance  installation 
of  new  machine  in  Canadian  Mill  now 
operating.  If  interested  write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Box  2148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Rolls  only.  Inquiries  invited. 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

280  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  9-1169 

NEW'SiPRINT  AVAILABLE 

Box  1840 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  roils,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  August  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
Invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co-,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  9-3870 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqnin  4-8729,  N.T. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheets,  and  other  printing 
papers.  Box  2303,  Editor  &  Pnbliiher 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheeta,  any  size.  Phone  (New 
York)  GRamercy  7-5288. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  Plate  Beveler. 
Rebuilt,  $185.  E.  E.  Augustine,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  lows. 

town,  iowa. _ • _ 

PRINTERS  BARGAINS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 

Largest  stock  in  the  country. 

Get  our  prices  before  buying. 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
BOUGHT  &  SOLD 

Craftsmen  Machinery  Co. 

575  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


6  HOE  VERTICAL  UNITS 

SUPER  Production  Presses;  2  Piin 
Double  Folders;  2  Drives  and  Control- 
lers;  Rubber  Rollers,  late  news  de¬ 
vices,  21^  inch  Cut-off.  Compute 
stereo.  Will  sell  as  a  6  unit  press  or 
two  3  unit  presses.  Can  be  inspected 
in  daily  operation  at  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 

16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

With  %  and  !4  page  Folders,  A.O. 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo;  23  9/16  laeb 
Cutoff;  end  Feed. 

24-48  PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

THREE  Units;  22 \  inch  cut  off;  A.C. 
Drive ;  complete  Stereo  with  Pony 
Autoplate. 

32-64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 

PERFECT  Condition;  A.C.  Drives; 
‘2114  inch  cut-off;  end  feed;  ideal  for 
Color. 

SCOTT  MULTI-TYPE  UNITS 

EITHER  4  or  5  Unit  Press;  A.O. 
Drive;  Steel  Cylinders;  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings;  22%  inch  cut-off.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

SCOTT  COLOR  PRESS 

8  CYLINDERS,  hard  packing,  H  inch 
plates,  high  speed.  Ideal  for  tabloid 
comics. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


16  PAGE  GGSS 
Stereotype  Rotary  Press 
Length  of  sheet  cut-off  22%“ 

AC  Motor  Drive 

Curved  Stereotype  Machinery. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.4LE: 

TWO  Kohler  system  press  control 
panels  built  by  Cutler-Hammer  Com¬ 
pany.  Can  be  operated  separately  or 
together,  2  pilot  motors.  15  speed  reg¬ 
ulators  for  drive  motors  and  3  speed 
regulators  for  starter  motors,  contacts, 
relays  switches,  etc.  all  mounted  on 
solid  marble  panels.  Each  panel  hu 
two  grids.  Will  handle  up  to  two 
30  H.P.  motors.  220-three  phase  A.O. 
power. 

15  PUSH  button  station  switches 
and  2  emergency  push  button  station 
switches.  Each  switch  box  has  buttons 
for:  On,  Stop,  Inch,  Off,  Run  Safe. 
Emergency  switch  boxes  have  above 
buttons,  also  lever  switch  which  per¬ 
mits  by-passing  all  regular  push  but¬ 
ton  switches  located  on  presses. 

AS  IS,  where  is.  ihill  price  $500.00. 
Inquire  Times  Herald,  Port  Huron, 
Michigan. 


24-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY 

TWO-PAGE  jumps  up  to  capacity,  ex¬ 
cept  22  pages;  “Straightline”  3-deck, 
semi-cylindrical,  two  plates  wide; 
speed  11,000  copies  per  hour,  or  22,- 
000  up  to  12  pages  by  double-plating;  > 
length  of  sheet  (cut-off)  23  9/16  ; 
serial  No.  497, 

FOR  SALE  with  the  press  are:  5,000 
lb.  Hoe  stereo  ijot,  casting  box,  trim¬ 
ming  and  finishing  machine,  chipping 
block  and  24  steel  chases. 

IDEAL  for  small  daily  or  substantial 
weekly.  Can  he  seen  in  daily  operation 
in  onr  plant. 

WE  offer  all  this  equipment,  as  it 
stands  in  our  plant,  buyer  to  dismantle 
and  remove,  for  $16,000.  Available 
early  in  1952. 

Contacts:  Chas.  D.  DInraan,  Managing 
Director,  or  A.  E.  O’Loughlln,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Beseon-Herald,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Ontario,  Canada.  'Phone  Strat¬ 
ford  1000. 
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machinery  and  SUPrLlES 


Press  Room 


SCOTT 
$  1 5,000 
COMPLETE 


40  Pages  Associate 
80  Pages  Collect 

ROLLER  BEARING 
PRESS 

Mezzanine  Type 
Page  Cut  Off 
5  Units  and  2  Folders 
and  Balloon  Former 

STILL  IN  OPERATION 
BUT  AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY 


Complete  with  motor  gener¬ 
ator  set  and  auxiliary  gener¬ 
ator  set 

Push  button  control  stations 
and  panel  boards 

Flexible  color  positions 

Everything  complete  to  op¬ 
erate 

Space  needed 

Price  for  immediate  sale 


INQUIRE 

DULUTH  HERALD 
&  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
DULUTH.  MINNESOTA 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


24  PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

22  Inch  Cut  Off.  Complete  With 
Electric  Drive  and  Motor. 


HOE  FINISHING 
MACHINE 


5 -TON  METAL  POT 

And  Pump 


Water  Cooled 

CASTING  BOX 


24  CHASES 


Press  now  in  operation.  Being  re¬ 
placed  bx  iS  Page  Press. 

BEST  CASH  OFFER 

Takes  this  equipment  as  room  will 
be  needed  when  new  press  is  in¬ 
stalled. 

Contact 

A.  H.  CHAPMAN 
Bradenton  Herald 
Bradenton,  Fla. 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
223/^"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18 


32  PAOE  HOE  2  UNIT 
NEWSPAPER  Press.  22  cnt-off, 
Double  Polders,  Rubber  Rollers,  Jones 
Tensions,  Pony  anto-plate  and  com¬ 
plete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Can  he 
seen  operating. 

PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

POR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  single  width 
Wob  Newspaper  Press,  23-9/16*  sheet 
cut,  with  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  A.C.  motors.  Fine  condition, 
reasonable,  ready  for  shipment.  Send 
for  illustrated  bulletin.  Box  1846, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

32  PAOE  HOE  angle  bar  press  $826, 
two  folder,  23  9/16*  cntofF,  folder  re¬ 
built  last  year;  Hoe  curved  stereot:rpe 
casting  box,  8  colnmns  for  casting 
newspaper  plates,  thickness  of  plates 
7/16*;  Hoe  shaver;  Hoe  tail  trimmer; 
3-ton  Hoe  stereotype  pot  $7;  Wood 
gas  scorcher;  Half  page  Plane-o-plate. 
All  this  equipment  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  can  now  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Available  about  September  IStb. 
Contact  A.  L.  Brandon,  The  Evening 
Telegram.  Rocky  Monnt,  North  Oaro- 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_  Complete  Plants 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 
ST.  LOUIS  (MO.) 
STAR-TIMES 

Composing  Room 

3 — Model  5  Linotypes 
11 — Model  8  Linotypes 
1 — Model  14  Linotype 

5 —  Model  30  Linotypes 

6—  Model  CSM  Intertypes 
1 — Model  (^M  Intertype 

39 — Extra  Magazines 
IS'd — Fonts  Mats 

6 — Monotype  Casters 

Giants,  Sorts,  and  Rule 
Ludlow  with  6  Cabinets  Mats 
Elrod,  Model  F  Elec. 

Saws,  Ad  Frames,  Type  Cabinets, 
Proof  Press,  etc. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 


STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENTS 
Flat  and  Curved 


MAIL  ROOM 


Pressroom 

8  Unit  Duplex  (16  years  old) 

Unit  Type  Drives — 22}4  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo,  Trackage  and  Turn¬ 
tables.  I 

Will  sell  as  two  4-Unit  Presses.  j 

Representative  on  Premises 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES ' 

12th  &  Delmar 

(former  Siar-Times  Building) 
Chestnut  6000 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Stwcotypa _ 

GOOD  VALUES  FOB  SALE 
4,500  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 
4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo.  Pot. 
2,400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace. 

HOE  Double  Molding  Press,  electrical-  ' 
ly  heated. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

MODEL  25  Vandercook  full  page 
newspaper  proof  press. 

WESEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  & 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15*  diam.  plates, 
7/16"  thick. 

SCOTT  4-piece  Stereo.  Plate  Finish¬ 
ing  outfit  for  15*  diam.  plates,  Vi" 
thick. 

HOE  duo-cooled  Casting  Box  with  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  14)4*  pistes, 
7/16*  thick. 

HOE  Curved  &  Flat  Plate  Routers. 

;i3  INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder. 
BALERS,  both  hand  and  power.  I 

NEW  HALL  Newspaper  Form  Tables 
&  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases, 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  N.Y. 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

FOR  SALE:  Model  GI-44  Qraphotype, 
in  excellent  condition,  $150.00  on  onr 
floor.  Also,  3,000  pound  Duplex  Melt¬ 
ing  Furnace  with  pumm  never  used, 
$1,034.00  on  our  floor.  Tyrone  Herald 
Company,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


.  .  Stereotype 


FOR  SALE 

one  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Trimmer 
one  Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box 
one  old  Style  Tubular  Belt  Control 
for  tubular  press  with  starting  pullen. 
All  in  good  condition  Write  The 
Geneva  Free  Press,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Wanted  to  Boy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
UNOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
(X>MPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAl-SALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BHyant  9-1132 

LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  prices 
paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  particulars.  American  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York.  BEctor 

2-2253. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21 H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAT  ROLLER,  full  page, 
state  make  and  model. 

Box  903 _ Boise. _ Idaho 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMEiNT 
WANTED 

FULL  page  Stereotype  Mat  Press 
800  ton  capacity,  with  lower  heating 
!  elements.  Send  complete  details  to; 
i  C.  H.  ALBRECHT,  545  Fifth  Avenue, 

1  New  York  17,  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED 
_ Administrative 

WANTED:  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  in  com¬ 
petitive  situation  for  Western  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  city  of  fine  hornet 
and  schools.  Must  thoroughly  know 
and  have  had  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  circulation  and  labor  negotiations. 

'  Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  right  man. 
All  applicants  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential.  Box  2345,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circnlation 


STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

LARGEST  in  State,  Sound,  Old,  100,- 
000  Circulation.  Aggressive  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  mid-south. 
Must  be  well  qualified  in  sound  sales 
and  promotion.  Prefer  30  to  40  years 
old.  This  is  one  of  the  South’s  great¬ 
est  newspapers.  This  is  a  very  real 
opportunity  for  well  grounded  man 
with  a  first  rate  property.  Outstand¬ 
ing  future  possibilities.  Must  possess 
vision,  imagination,  be  aggressive  and 
willing  and  able  to  do  a  top  flight  job. 
Give  complete  resume  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  quslificationi  along  with 
starting  salary,  also  references.  Box 
2340,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


48  Page  GOiSS 
8TEREOTYTB  PRESS 

Length  of  sheet  entoff  22^* 

3  decks  high,  4  plates  wide 
AO  motor  drive 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Automatic  itereotypa  equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


(2)  (K)i3S  5-deck,  40  page,  21  %*  evt- 
off  Color  on  top  deck,  jump  fonntaini 
color  on  every  leeond  impreaaion. 
Complete  stereo,  inelnding  junior 
sutos.  J.  Haines  Oo.,  3825  Scott  St., 
San  Francisco.  California. 


8-TON  Wood  All  Electric,  AC,  Metal 
Pot  with  pair  Junior  Antoplates  and 
'Standard  Antoshaver;  22%  inch. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  5  lower  Split  Magazines,  6  DAY  evening  paper  wants  com- 
72  Channel,  $40.00  each,  check  with  petent,  aggressive  and  personable 
order;  500  new  3%xl8  Steel  Zin-  young  man  to  take  over  the  duties 
coated  Tabloid  Galleys,  35c  each  In  of  City  Circulation  Manager.  Write 
lote  of  50  or  more.  Thomas  W.  Hall  R.  Stokley,  Chronicle-Telegram.  Elyrle, 
Company,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.  Ohio. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

CiMrificd  Adrwtirfiit 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
WEST  COAST  Metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  wants  young  classified  executive 
with  competitive  selling  experience 
and  exemplary  character  as  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  big  job  in  a  big  field.  Box 
2415,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


_ Display  Adverritlni 

EXCEPTIONALLY  good  display  salM- 
man  on  way  up  and  anxious  to  move 
faster  will  be  offered  attractive  aa- 
signment  on  strong  7-day  Ohio  daily. 
We  want  the  beat  and  will  pay  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Our  staff  knows  this  ad  la 
being  run.  Box  2226,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Special  Edition,  tele¬ 
phone  and  contract  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  weekly  labor  paper.  Draw — com¬ 
mission.  A  real  opportunity  for  a 
sober,  aggressive,  honest  and  depend¬ 
able  man.  Apply  Box  2333,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

HERE’S  a  Bang-up  good  place  for  a 
Bang-up  good  man  I  Fast  growing  tab¬ 
loid  needs  salesmen  who  can  make 
layouts  and  sell  them.  Good  compen¬ 
sation.  Write  Box  2239,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER — Daily  in 
midwest  city  of  50,000  needs  aggres¬ 
sive  man.  Pay  and  advancement  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  ability  and  results.  Write 
in  full  confidence.  Box  2322,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  Western 
Nebraska  small  town  daily  position 
for  second  man  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  solid  selling,  not  a  lot  of 
specials.  Experienced  only.  Will  con¬ 
sider  young  man  now  doing  good  job 
who  is  ready  for  a  step  upward  to 
more  responsibility.  All  inquiries  held 
in  confidence.  Frank  H.  Wisner,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Star  -  Herald, 
Sc^ottsbluff.  Nebraska. 

EXPERIENCED,  Aggressive,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Permanently  for  small 
New  Mexico  Daily  at  $80  with  more 
for  production.  Box  2419,  E  &  P. 

MEN  TO  travel  southwest  sell  display 
in  official  sheriff,  police  magazine. 
Liberal  commission.  SOUTHWEST 
L.A.W,  Box  608,  Tucumcari,  New  Mex- 

ico.  _ 

WANTED  advertising  salesman,  lay¬ 
out  ability.  Start  $60  week  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Box  2400,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPER  serv- 
ice  has  opening  for  man  in  early  30'e 
or  late  20's  who  can  measure  up  to 
these  qualifications: 

A  TOP-FLIGHT,  but  concise  and 
meticulous  writer. 

KEEN,  lively  interest  in  govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  wanting  to  know  "why”  in 
addition  to  who,  what,  when,  where. 

A  DISCIPLINED  mind  combined 
with  originality  and  comfortable  per¬ 
sonality. 

IDEAL  candidate  has  had  desk  and 
editorial  page  experience. 

PLEASE  give  full  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  Inquiries  will  bo  treated  confi¬ 
dentially.  Samples  of  writing  will  be 
returned. 

WRITE  to  Box  2224,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

IN  OFFICE  of  long  established  engi¬ 
neering  company.  Man  with  BA  de¬ 
gree.  Age  30-35  years.  To  assist  in 
editing  engineering  reports  to  clients 
and  similar  material.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Box  2344,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  REPORTER  for  New 
York  City,  East  Coast  market;  fol¬ 
lowing  in  ^ift  items  sources,  china, 
^lass,  ceramics,  etc.,  on  domestics  and 
imports;  knowledge  store  promotions. 
For  leading  trade  paper.  Headquarters 
our  New  York  Office.  Salary  and  ex¬ 
penses.  Also,  correspondent  for  Chica¬ 
go,  mid-west.  Box  No.  2334,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER:  We  need 
an  experienced  writer,  capable  of 
sparkling  copy  for  established  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  fields  of  home  interior 
decoration,  and  in  women’s  styles  and 
clothes  fabrics.  Permanent  position, 
not  part-time  or  home-work.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Send  samples  of  your 
writing  and  references  to  Stamats 
Publishing  Company,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


Ba>ITOR,  weekly  labor  (AFL)  news¬ 
paper  able  to  lay-out  paper  including 
advertising  copy  from  start  to  finish, 
write  good  editorials,  do  own  report¬ 
ing,  attend  union  meetings  and  assist 
with  general  routine  work.  Good 
speaker  with  neat  appearance.  Prefer 
experienced  newspaperman  with  labor 
background — not  afraid  of  hard  work 
and  long  hours,  should  have  car.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary  to  start  with  advancement 
after  proving  capable  of  doing  Job. 
Apply  Box  2332,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  newsman  to  act  as  City  Editor. 
Small  Central  New  York  Daily-  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Give  qualifications 
etc.  and  salary  desired.  Write  Box 

2339,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  ADVERTISING  MAN 
combined  if  such  there  be;  year-round 
job;  weekly  national  reputation.  Some 
experience  necessary  or  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Interview  preferable. 
Start  work  first  week  September. 
Vineyard  Gazette,  Edgartown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts^ _ 


RESOURCEFUL  young  man  with  flair 
for  features  to  write  well-established 
local  column,  plus  longer  feature 
stories  with  pictures.  Country  daily 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Experienced 
preferred  but  not  essential  if  you  have 
nose  for  feature  stori^  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  camera.  Write  details  to 
John  H.  Biddle,  The  Daily  News, 
Huntington,  Pennsylvania. 


NEWSMAN  to  gather,  write,  news¬ 
cast  local  news  and  handle  wire  copy 
on  independent  radio  station.  Box 

2325.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  small  Virginia  p.m. 
daily.  Must  be  able  handle  some  gen¬ 
eral  news  assignments.  Good  pay,  ben¬ 
efits,  attractive  working  conditions. 
Write  fully,  to  Box  2329,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  trained  or  experienced 
newspaperman  for  all-around  duty  on 
progressive  midwestern  afternoon 
daily.  21,000  circulation.  Must  be  able 
to  edit  copy  and  write  headlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opening  as  to  pay,  working 
conditions  and  opportunity.  Personal 
interview  required.  Write  Box  2842, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  describing  ex¬ 
perience  or  training,  draft  status  and 

full  background. _ 

ARE  YOU  in  Texas  or  the  Southwest! 
Are  you  a  young  reporter  or  deskman 
with  year  or  so  of  professional  ex¬ 
perience!  Do  you  desire  a  position 
with  chance  of  rapid  advancement  on 
a  medium-sized  daily  in  a  livable,  in¬ 
teresting  city  on  the  Texas  seacoast! 
If  so  reply  to  Box  2409,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — For  employe  magazine  of 
leading  utility.  Must  be  accurate  re- 
orter;  dependable  editor.  Photo 
nowledge  helpful.  Box  2435,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young,  energetic  newspaper  man  with 
desk  or  promotion  experience.  Prefer 
man  with  good  academic  training 
plus  two  or  three  years  on  daily  pa- 
per.  Box  2430,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GENERAL  reporter  on  one  of  Gannett 
Newspaper  group.  Want  man  who  can 
learn  every  job  in  newsroom.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Write  Fred  Eaton, 
managing  editor,  Ogdensburg,  New 

York.  Journal. _ 

HELP  WANTED — Reporter  for  large 
weekly  in  beautiful  two  college  town 
in  Northern  New-  York.  Excellent 
chance  for  advancement.  Write  Thomas 
P.  Dolan,  General  Manager.  Courier 
A  Freeman,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  All  details 
first  letter. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  large  weekly 
newsaper  located  on  Maryland’s  East¬ 
ern  Shore.  Small  daily  or  large  week¬ 
ly  background  desirable.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  and  capable  of  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility  for  varied  duties.  Working 
conditions  ideal;  excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Write,  giving  qual¬ 
ifications,  draft  status,  etc.  and  ap¬ 
proximate  salary  desired  to:  Norman 
W.  Harrington,  The  Easton  Star- 

Democrat,  Easton,  Maryland. _ 

REPORTER.  Must  know  Graphic 
Camera.  Key  West  Citizen,  Key  W’est, 

Florida. _ 

SPORTS,  all  around  news  man.  Speed 
Graphic,  darkroom  experience.  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle.  Uhrichaville.  Obio. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


SOCIETY  and  Woman’s  page  writer 
for  an  Upstate  New  York  newspaper 
with  a  woman’s  staff  of  five.  Must  be 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  and 
if  not  able  to  handle  a  Graphic,  be 
willing  to  learn.  College  degree  essen- 
tial.  Box  2411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPORTS  EDI’TOK,  General  assign¬ 
ment  :  some  knowledge  wire  layouts. 
Prefer  young,  aggressive,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  journalism  grad.  Immediate 
opening.  E.  Vincent,  Times,  Natchez, 

Mississippi. _ 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  of  morning  and 
Sunday  daily  needs  executive  assist¬ 
ant — a  gal  who  can  make  up  attractive 
page  layouts,  edit  copy,  give  readers 
most  news  in  space  available.  Should 
have  college  training  and  some  actual 
work  on  newspaper  desk.  Box  2431, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — ^good  newsman,  for  small 
Ohio  daily.  Must  be  Midwesterner 
used  to  small  cities.  Write  heads,  di¬ 
rect  small  staff,  write  editorials  and 
some  sports.  Intelligent  Liberal  pre¬ 
ferred.  Housing  available.  Write  Box 
2441.  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  full 
details  first  letter. 


Promotion — Public  Relationa 
YOUNG  MAN,  college  grad,  sports 
and  photo  experience.  Opportunity  to 
head  college  sports  and  photo  depart¬ 
ments  in  New  York  State.  Start  $76. 
Box  2130,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


WANTED:  Thoroughly  experienced 

ressroom  foreman  who  has  complete 
nowledge  of  pressmanship  and 

Stereotype.  Have  five-unit  Hoe  press 

with  Wood  automatic  Stereotype  print¬ 
ing  equipment.  Top  salary,  excellent 
working  conditions,  and  open  shop. 

Box  2209,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive 
mechanical  superintendent  to  take 

charge  of  open  shop.  15  machines, 
midwest  daily.  Answer  with  details 
in  confidence  to  Box  2243,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED 

OPERA ’TORS  and  Floormen,  steady 
employment,  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment,  with  Rhode  Island  daily.  Ideal 
working  conditions.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Write  Box  2301,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  installing 
new  eight  units  with  balloon  formers 
and  reversing  cylinders  wants  well- 
qualified  pressman  for  a  few  months 
on  a  consulting  basis  to  train  peraon- 
nel  and  supervise  operation  of  the 
press.  Write  Timet,  Box  2351,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Skilled  engraver  as  fore¬ 
man  of  plant  with  afternoon  daily  of 
60,000  circulation  in  Middle  Atlantic 
area.  Good  pay.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Share  of  profits  from  eommer- 
odal  work.  Open  shop.  Write  Box 
2413,  Editor  A  Publisher  giving  full 
work  experience  and  references. 


INSTRUCTION 
Linotype — Printing 

Linotype-lntertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  E’iction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
AdminlatratlTe 


’TOP  MAN 
Wants 

A  TOP  JOB  I 

DAILY  PUBLISHER  looking  for  larg¬ 
er  opportunity. 

Experienced  all  departments  Ineluding 
tough  one  of  up-grading  personnef 
$200  a  week  minimum  considered.  For 
full  details  write  Box  2241,  Slditor  A 
Publisher. 


grUATieNS  WANTED 
AdmtwiadTnttve 


CIRCULATION  DIREC’TOR 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
OR 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBUSHER 


Ol'ER  25  years  ot  diversified  ex¬ 
periences,  as  circulation  manager,  ad- 
vertiaing  manager,  business  manner, 
labor  rations,  and  pubjisher.  These 
experiences  have  been  in  small,  me¬ 
dium,  and  medium-large  newspaper 
fields,  competitive  and  noncompetitive. 

FOR  the  past  twelve  years  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  and  management 
consultant  in  an  important  group  of 
newspapers,  ranging  from  small  to 
medium-large. 

OLD  enough  for  matured  judgment, 
yet  young  enough  to  enjoy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assuming  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  facing  publishers  today.  Will 
consider  salary  or  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  arrangement,  commensurate 
with  the  responsibility  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  AM  in  excellent  health.  Referenc- 
I  es  exchanged,  including  my  back- 
I  ground  from  present  publisher.  Inter¬ 
view  anywhere  at  your  convenience. 
Box  No.  2438,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 

MATURE.  Experienced  Management 
and  Editorial  functions.  .Yvailaole  at 
once.  Box  2426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  of  Tech¬ 
nology  graduate  (OlTset  and  Letter¬ 
press  training)  with  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  responsible  position  in 
Administrative,  Mechanical  or  Adver¬ 
tising  Department.  Married,  veteran. 
Complete  details  upon  request.  Ad- 
dress  Box  2412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  (40)  publisher  just  sold  small 
daily.  Seeks  opportunity  in  newspa¬ 
per  or  related  field.  Sidney  3.  Smith, 
1305  Buchanan,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Artliti  Cwtooairii 


ARTIST  AVAILABLE 

TOP  PRODUCER  of  spots,  cartoons, 
maps,  and  illustrations,  high  in  local 
interest  appeal.  Also  snappy  lettering, 
layouts,  and  retouching.  Now  head  art 
department  on  Pulitzer  Prize  daily, 
but  wants  staff  position  on  more  live¬ 
ly  paper.  Go  anywhere.  Young,  vet¬ 
eran,  married,  college  grad.  Expect 
$75  for  40.  Samples  will  convince 
yon.  Box  2314,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CARTOONIST  -  RE’TOUCHER  desires 
position  with  metropolitan  daily  news- 
gajierj_^ox_^302j_Editor_A_^ubIisher. 

Ctrcularioa 

NATIVE  HOOSIER  wishes  to  retnra 
to  Indiana-IIlinois  area.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  on  large  city  daily.  7  years’ 
experience  Little  Merchant  -  Motor 
Route  -  Carrier  and  Dealer  Promotion, 
etc.  Age  28,  Box  2213,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  . _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires 
change.  Qualified  by  valuable  diversi¬ 
fied  experience.  A  real  producer.  No 
false  claims,  or  fancy  talk.  Will  con¬ 
sider  position  as  Assistant  or  as  Pro¬ 
motion  Man.  Excellent  references. 
Write  Box  2205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OIROULA'nON  MANAGER 
Assistant  or  mail;  twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  Write  Box  2317, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  AND 
PROMOTION  MANAGER  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  circulation  manager  in  com¬ 
bination  with  promotion  with  a  news¬ 
paper  of  75,000  circulation  or  over 
class.  At  present  am  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  three  newspapers  as  well  as 
promotion  manager  for  one,  two  AM 
and  one  PM.  ’IVo  are  ABC.  Reason 
for  change  is  for  a  larger  city  news¬ 
paper,  larger  income  and  future  for 
my  family.  Man  of  38  with  wife  and 
four  children.  Enjoy  civic  work  being 
a  member  of  Lions  Club,  P  A  AM, 
Consistory  and  Shrine. — Have  been 
with  my  present  publisher  for  Is 
years,  and  am  proud  of  my  production 
record.  Box  2404,  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 
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OTiiATlONS  WANTED 


Clrcoladoa 


C^OUATION  MANAOERr-rwpon- 
ShlV  eonicitntioul,  cip»ble.  deilrei 

•f^peBenced  tnd  eonTerwiit  m 
'fi  nhuat  Self  iurter.  Member 
**!,  Ja  Age  37.  merried.  familj  man. 
pS^miV  employed.  »T»U*ble  re*- 
notice.  Prefer  Weet  or  Sonth- 
^14.  Editor  *  PablUher. 


.^t  BOX  - - - 

55"  pCBUSHh-K:  Here’s  an  expen- 
eircnlation  manager — 34  years 
'rr_fsmily  man — draft  exempt— with 
viw^howpush.  Kxcellent  production 

_ know  inside-out — and  exMri- 

Cd  in  sdrertising.  TIRED  OF 'bIG 
living  —  wants  advantages 
aillcr  eommunity  bringing  up  family, 
^stly  employed— 12  years  con- 
OTctive  newspaper  experience.  Box 
'423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


iM.i!«lFIED  MANAGER :  20  years 
.loerience  on  large  and  medium  sised 
nrSiee.  Fully  familiar  with  all 
?li^,  Sound  building  methods.  Out- 
iiuding  revenue  increase  record. 
Prefer  Medium  sised  paper  Mid-West 
or  West.  Consider  East.  Desire  Mod- 
(rsts  Salary  and  percentage  on  Net 
Rtrenue  increase.  'Top  employer  refer¬ 
ences  Bo*  2407.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dfcpiay  Advertising 


JIEDIA  RECORDS  COMBATANT 


Diily.  Syndicated  Magaxine  or  Pnb- 
liiker'i  Representative  connection  de- 
lirid.  214  years  dailies  to  285,000 — 
1  Tears  Agency.  Good  sales  letters — 
copy — 29,  married.  Box  2134,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

ISORESSIVE.  sincere,  hard-working 
Display  Salesman  with  excellent  prov¬ 
es  record  of  ability;  desires  to  move 
ip  to  Displsv  Manager  or  National 
Idrertising  Manager  on  Daily  paper. 
Iieellent  references.  Executive  type. 
Geod  personality.  Makes  friends  eas¬ 
ily.  Accustomed  to  leadership.  Draft 
eieopt.  Married  Available  in  thirty 
firs,  2242.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADTER’nSING  MANAGER,  small 
isily,  12  years  on  present  job  would 
Ills  connection  with  good  paper  in 
■onntain  state  or  northwest.  Has  ex- 
nptiooslly  good  record.  Box  2304, 
Mitor  k  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

OUTSTANDING  record  of  produc- 
tioa  in  both  NA’ININAL  and  RETAIL 
krertising,  scored  as  advertising 
asDsger  and  pace-setting  salesman  for 
Urge  eircnlation  newspapers  in  eastern 
ud  midwestem  metropolitan  markets. 

AN  inspiring  leader  on  the  firing 
'list.  Thorough  workman  on  national 
Kconsti  demanding  broker,  distrib- 
iter,  manufacturer  and  agency  con- 
ttcti.  plus  hard-hitting  follow-through 
is  nerchandising,  promotion  and  sales 
»mtpondenee. 

EESPECTED  by  retail  merchants 
u  idvertising  counselor  because  of 
Uilytiesl  and  merchandising  sense, 
^  copy  and  layout  plans  worthy  of 
lost  range  promotion.  Box  2437,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ONLY  23.  but  with  5  %  years  soli^ 
alti  experience  on  diversified  retail 
Ofcounts.  Aggressive.  imaginative, 
•w  employed  on  daily  over  25,000 
arculstion.  Veteran.  Will  go  any- 
»keiv.  Write  Box  No.  2414,  Editor  ft 
hblisher. 


Correspondents 


yHIOO  BOUND — Top  notch  b] 
laencsn  feature  writer  and  n 
popermsn  wants  correspondent  b< 
Miignments.  Skillful,  i 
J»e  newt  coverage;  vivid,  colt 
^tsre  writing.  Hnmor,  bumnn  ii 
J,  •t®  off-benten-path  copy  a 
'“jlT.  Alert  reporter  who  digs 
^•iret.  Author  of  articlet  in 
“fw  mnguxines.  Box  2227,  E( 

*  Publiiher 


nPERIENCED  REPORTER,  i 
*nter  would  cover  St.  Louis 
.?  PJ’7-tlme  basis,  for  newi 
*5u  "I  jonmal.  Box 

««»r  ft  PubHsher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Correspodents 

U.  N.  (XIRRESPONDENT  (BA  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs),  4  years  complete 
coverage  U.  N.  and  apecialized  agen¬ 
cies,  now  filing  for  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers,  desires  U.  N.  assignment  for 
U.  S.  newspaper.  Newt  Agency  or 
Magssine.  Factual  coverage — Commen¬ 
tary — Analyais.  Free  to  cover  U.  N. 
General  Assembly,  Paris,  October  ’51. 
Box  2443,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


1  FIT  the  order  for  an  excellent  writ¬ 
er  who  can  give  flair  to  the  most  tech¬ 
nical  story.  A  whls  as  a  legal  newa- 
gal,  1  have  aeven  years’  exparienee,  a 
B.A.,  and  can  go  anywhere.  Would 
like  metropolitan  paper.  Box  2123, 

Editor  ft  Publieher. _ 

ALL  AROUND  Reporter,  re-write  man 
available  immediately.  Experienced 
all  beats.  Merger  victim.  B.A.,  25, 
single.  Box  2235,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS  TOUNG  American,  23. 
now  living  Canada  wishes  editorial  or 
^orts  job  mid-west  or  west  U.  S. 
Five  years’  experience  with  top-flight 
Canadian  weekly,  daily  and  Canadian 
Press.  Draft  proof  and  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  2237,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EDITOR-MANAGER  —  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  as  backstopper  to  busy  publisher. 
Know  all  departments.  Twelve  yeare 
of  tough  experience  in  competitive 
field.  Know  where  leaks  occur  and 
how  to  stop  them.  Available  August 
15,  Box  2229,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
GIRL  REPORTER  with  limited  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  wants 
job  on  smaller  dai^.  University  grad 
1950.  Box  2221.  Editor  *  Publisher. 
MATURE  EDITORIAL  WRITER— 
Knows  how  to  write  editorials  in  a 
style  that  builds  up  a  quick  following. 
Well-grounded  in  economics,  foreign 
affairs,  national  polities,  and  local 
government.  Available  on  short  notice. 

Box  2228,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  M.A.  in  English — desires  po¬ 
sition.  Especially  interested  in  tech¬ 
nical  or  research  writing.  Will  settle 
anywhere.  Draft-exempt.  Box  2200, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN  can  handle 
wire,  heads,  reporting.  Vet,  33.  Own 
car.  Can  spell.  Box  2201.  Editor  ft 
Pnhlisher. _ 


ABLE  SPORTS  WRITER  on  large 
daily  seeks  midwest  afternoon  paper, 
32.  college  grad,  expert  at  make-np. 
Box  2313,  Editor  ft  Publieher. _ 

COLLEGE  GRAD.  29.  B.S.  Jonmel- 
ism,  seeki  reporter  job.  anywhere. 
Box  2309.  Editor  ■%  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
NOW  Editorial  Writer  on  major  west- 
coast  metropolitan  daily.  Interested 
in  east-coast  opening.  Box  2348,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  now  holding 
editorial  execntive  post  on  house  or¬ 
gan  for  internationally  known  con¬ 
cern  desirea  to  get  back  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  Specialist  in  woman’s 
page  news.  Good  feature  writer  and 
general  reporter.  Experienced,  well 
educated  and  makes  contacts  easily. 
Prefer  daily  in  Florida,  or  Southwest, 
hut  will  consider  good  offer  elsewhere. 
Give  fnll  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
2350.  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


WORKING  EDITOR 

I/>NQ  experienced  newsman  with  ex¬ 
cellent  record  seeks  managing  or  news 
editorship  of  smaller  daily,  preferably 
in  Far  West.  Highest  references.  Hat 
trained  capable  staffs  while  turning 
out  good  ^pers.  On  present  lob  10 
years.  Main  interest  is  work,  friend¬ 
ly  with  composing  rooms.  Promises 
integrity  in  fullest  sense  of  word.  Pull 
details  by  letter.  Box  3328,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  and  experienced  reporter 
seeks  position  on  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Box  2349,  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 
20  YEARS  AS  REPORTER,  aports, 
politics,  copy  desk  and  news  executive. 
Sober,  conscientious,  able  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  Seek  congenial  news  work 
at  living  wage  with  pay  in  proportion 
to  responsibility.  Now  empli^ed,  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Sontheast.  Box  2323, 
Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Augu«t  4,  1951 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 


A-l  NEWSPAPERMAN 
20  YEARS  rewrite  and  reporting,  all 
beats;  native  New  York  City,  Veteran, 
draft-free,  healthy,  single,  temperate, 
employed.  Good  background.  Ready 
abort  notice.  Please  mention  salary. 

Box  2408,  Editor  ft  Pablisher. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  —  Editor¬ 
ial  and  Advertising  (Ethical  Drug) 
Experience.  Strong  veterinary  and 
animal-poultry  nutrition.  Box  2410, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  IN  SEPTEMBER 
EXPERIENCED  Telegraph  editor  with 
flair  for  makeup;  would  consider  nun- 
frustrating  editorial  writing  job.  Box 

2402,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  JOURNAUSM  —  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  graduate  wants 
\Vashington  work  with  paper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  syndicate.  Two  years  stringer 
experience  in  public  affairs  with  top 
syndicates.  Ex-Navy  public  informa¬ 
tion.  Good  background  history,  eco¬ 
nomics.  government.  Veteran,  single,  | 
27.  Interview  easily  arranged.  Box ' 
2405,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ' 


DESK  MAN,  four  years  telegraph, . 
city,  state,  picture  experience  on  tight,  ' 
competitive  30,000  circulation  daily.  i 
Seven  years  writing  dailies,  weeklies. 
Veteran,  35,  family.  Available  quickly. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  2421,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

DBSKMAN  with  SOLID  background 
of  experience  desires  slot  job.  Box 

2417,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

GENIUS,  too  lasy  to  write  great 
American  novel  hut  a  demon  on  as¬ 
signment.  Looking  for  right  spot  in 
public  relations,  advertising  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Now  top  reporter  on  leading 
daily  but  would  like  to  get  off  feet 
and  into  a  well  upholstered  execu¬ 
tive’s  chair.  Box  2420,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher;^ _ 

LINKING  FOR  permanency  on  small 
daily.  Now  Free-Lance  writer,  24, 
single.  Editor  2  college  publications. 
Weekly  and  small  daily  experience. 
Can  handle  wire  service  if  you  have 
it.  Experienced  writing  features  and 
columns.  Draft  exempt.  Box  2434, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  amd/or  photographer,  vet, 
24,  single,  seeks  outlet  for  energy 
and  ambition  on  mid-west  daily  or 
good  weekly.  Oollege  publication  ex¬ 
perience.  ’51  journalism  grad.  Box 
2424.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  woman,  college  graduate 
employed  by  medium-sized  daily  seeks 
to  further  career.  12  years  experience 
National  Trade  Journal,  Publicity  and 
newspaper.  Box  2418,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTORIAL  WORK  on  daily, 
weekly.  English  Major,  29,  draft- 
exempt.  Some  experience  in  public 
relations.  Prefer  75  mile  radius  of 
New  York  Oity.  Box  2432,  Editor  ft 

Pnhlisher.  _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGILVPHER.  5 
years  experience,  desires  position  with 
magazine  to  do  picture-texh  combina¬ 
tions.  Veteran.  26,  married,  one  child. 

Box  2403.  Editor  ft  Pablisher. _ 

RBSOUROEFUL  Newsman.  Terse, 
lively,  readable  copy.  Law,  govern¬ 
ment.  journalism  training.  August 
MA.  Honors,  SDX,  KTA.  Diligent,  ac¬ 
curate.  Year  all  around  experience. 
Shorthand.  Seek  job  on  strong  daily 
beginning  Sept.  1.  Box  2406,  Editor 

ft  Pnhlisher. _ 

RF..SPONSIBLE  editorial  writer,  20,- 
000  ABC.  seeks  challenging  move. 
Veteran.  35,  family  man.  B.A  Journal¬ 
ism,  3  years  present  job.  East  Coast 
preferred.  References.  Box  2433,  Edi- 
tor  ft  PnhliaJier. 


WTULL-ROUNDED  Solid  daily  training 
over  two  years  copy  desk,  rewrite, 
layout  column  features,  general  news 
reporting.  Wants  job  in  east  with 
futnre.  Present  job  on  daily  is 
“BLIND  ALLEY’’  Vet.  26.  B.A. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  2429,  Editor  ft 
Pablisher. 


WRITER,  free  lance.  6  ^ears  experi¬ 
ence  magazines  in  editing,  writing, 
re-write.  layout.  Seeks  editorial  work. 
Box  2436.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITER  with  pnhlicity-editorial 
experience  —  5  years,  seeks  promis¬ 
ing  job  in  Chicago  area,  28,  college, 
vet.  Box  2440,  Editor  ft  Pnhlishar. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Photographers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — year  with  Dally — 
Sunday  paper — Single,  34  years— 
Good  news  sense— knowledge  engrav¬ 
ing — Speak  Spanish — Want  jiermanent 
position.  Box  2347,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DRAFT  EXEMPT  yonng  photographer 
and  Fairchild  engraver  available  after 
September  first.  Harvey  Kjar.  Daily 
Gazette,  Sterling.  Illinois. _ 

SINGLE,  draft  exempt  college  gradu¬ 
ate  willing  to  locate  or  travel  any¬ 
where.  4  years  publications '  and  6 
months  newspaper  work.  Experienced 
in  all  types  of  photography.  Desire 
any  type  photographic  position.  Alsn 
Stuart.  10^  S.  College,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Michigan. 


Education 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  wants 
college  teaching  job.  B.S.  Journalism, 
12  years'  experience,  know  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Veteran.  Box  2202,  Editor  ft 
Pablisher. 


Promotion— Public  Relatlona 


ATTENTION  METROPOUTAN 
PROMOTION  MANAGERS 

FIRST-rste  promotion,  public  relations 
nuin.  Metropolitan,  regional  experi¬ 
ence.  Ideas,  copy,  layout,  research. 
Now  handling  newspaper,  radio  gronp. 
Seeks  metropolitan  position.  34.  Move 
anywhere.  Box  3312,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MY  HAT  Is  In  The  Ring. 

I  have  no  experience, 

I  am  young  and  draft-exempt, 

I  need  to  be  broken  in. 

Will  you  vote  for  met 

Box  2316,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPETENT  Rotary  Web  pressmaa. 
Hoe,  Goss,  Scott,  Tubular  preisea. 
Oan  work  combination  press-stereo¬ 
typer.  Union.  Box  2337,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Pressman  de¬ 
sires  position  as  foreman.  Young, 
married,  strictly  sober,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  northwest.  Robert  Folts, 
417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10,  Ohio. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

OFFERING  34  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  covering  eve^  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  production  inclnding  TTS  op¬ 
eration;  succestfnl  record  of  cost- 
conscious  efficiency.  Now  production 
manager  Eastern  daily.  Age  45, 
married,  sober,  reliable.  Excellent 
references. 

SEEKING  permanent  position  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  modern  equipped 
daily  in  progressive  cit^  with  good 
living  conditions.  Minimnm  start¬ 
ing  salary  $200  week.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  arranged  and  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential. 

Box  2331,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  desires 
change.  Qualified  all  phases.  Practical 
experience  all  departments.  Psst  rec¬ 
ord  will  speak  for  itself.  Available  on 
short  notice.  Box  2326,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

I  L.ARGE  and  small  daily  experience. 
Machine  and  stereotype  know-how. 
Efficient  and  economical  composing 
room  operation.  55,  sober,  tactful, 
steady.  All  letters  and  questions  an¬ 
swered.  Box  2428,  Editor  ft  Pablisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  Union,  past 
8  years  top  sit  in  large  Texas  plant, 
wants  change  climate,  Illinois  or  sim¬ 
ilar.  22  years  daily  and  commercial. 
IVIoman — bnt  don’t  let  that  throw  you. 
Top-flight  general  practitioner,  no 
straight-matter  specialist,  accurate, 
steady.  Day  work  only  where  good 
housing  available,  c/o  Gox,  313  Fhil- 
lippa,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Nine  days  in  London  attending 
the  International  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Centenary  cele¬ 
bration  of  Reuters,  plus  eight  days 
in  Paris  to  “recuperate,”  provided 
enough  experiences  and  impres¬ 
sions  to  write  a  book.  But  we’ll 
refrain  from  being  one  of  those 
who  learned  everything  there  was 
to  know  about  England  and 
France  while  visiting  London  and 
Paris  less  than  three  weeks. 

A  few  definite  journalistic  im¬ 
pressions  are  worth  noting,  how¬ 
ever. 

*  *  * 

To  A  New  Yorker  accustomed 
to  a  choice  of  eight  daily  papers 
and  five  Sundays,  all  of  them  mul¬ 
tiple  pages,  the  size  and  number  of 
London  and  Paris  papers  is  strik¬ 
ing.  We  have  heard  plenty  about 
the  limited  four,  six  and  eight- 
page  papers,  the  sparse  advertising 
content,  but  in  further  contrast 
London  has  12  dailies  of  general 
circulation  and  about  10  Sundays. 
Paris  has  a  few  more  dailies, 
about  18  if  you  count  the  over¬ 
seas  editions  of  English-language 
papers. 

After  more  than  10  years  of 
publishing  newspapers  restricted 
in  size,  the  English  are  past  mas¬ 
ters  at  the  art  of  condensation. 
There  is  an  amazing  amount  of 
material  packed  into  four  and  six 
pages.  It  is  quick  and  refreshing 
reading,  at  first,  but  an  American 
soon  finds  himself  wishing  for 
more  details. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
look  in  awe  at  the  size  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dailies  and  question  whether 
anyone  can  read  all  the  news  in 
them.  It  is  a  good  question  an¬ 
swered  only,  we  believe,  by  the 
fact  that  U.  S.  readers  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  selective  style. 

In  England,  for  instance,  you 
can  read  your  entire  paper  in  20 
minutes  to  a  half  hour,  getting  a 
capsule  account  of  the  news.  An 
American  can  read  his  U.  S. 
daily,  which  may  be  five  or  six 
times  larger,  in  about  the  same 
length  of  time  if  he  wants  to. 

He  can  get  the  gist  of  news, 
comparable  with  that  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  brothers,  if  he  wants  to,  by 
reading  the  lead  paragraphs.  But 
the  basic  difference  is  that  more 
details  are  there  if  he  wants  to 
read  them. 

More  news  and  more  details  are 
the  goal  of  every  good  newspaper¬ 
man  the  world  over.  After  many 
years  of  forced .  curtailment,  the 
English  newspapers  are  on  their 
way  toward  getting  more  paper 
and  their  editions  may  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  grow  in  size  gradually  as 
their  newsprint  situation  returns 
to  normal. 

With  the  increasing  British 
awareness  of  the  power  and  re- 
«  sponsibility  of  advertising,  as  re¬ 
flected  at  the  International  Ad 


Conference,  we  wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  some  day,  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  permitting,  newspapers  in 
England  approximate  U.  S.  dailies 
in  their  volume  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  newsprint,  it  is  a 
disheartening  sight  to  visit  the 
large,  modern  plants  of  London 
dailies  and  see  rows  of  press  units 
unused,  gathering  dust.  But  there 
is  a  general  misconception  among 
those  who  do  not  handle  newsprint 
problems  directly  as  to  why  Eng¬ 
land  does  not  have  more  news¬ 
print. 

Several  times  we  were  asked — 
and  we  heard  the  question  put  to 
other  Americans — “When  are  you 
people  going  to  let  us  have  more 
newsprint?”  It  was  always  phrased 
as  if  American  publishers  were 
directly  responsible  for  England’s 
short  supply. 

After  explaining  that  their  news¬ 
print  problem  was  the  direct  result 
of  their  own  government’s  policies 
and  that  the  U.  S.  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  most  of  them  readily 
acknowledged  the  fact.  But  there 
persisted  an  attitude  that  U.  S. 
publishers  were  just  a  little  bit 
greedy  about  newsprint,  keeping  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  was  exemplified  by  a 
learned  professor  at  the  Royal 
Naval  Academy  at  Greenwich 
who  revealed  he  had  been  instruct¬ 
ing  his  students  that  one  Sunday 
edition  of  a  standard  New  York 
newspaper  consumed  100  square 
miles  of  Canadian  timber.  It  is 
difficult  to  correct  such  projected 
exaggerations. 

*  *  * 

Another  thing  that  strikes 
Americans  in  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  press  abroad  and  the 
press  at  home  is  the  contrast  in 
attitude  toward  coverage  of  the 
Korean  situation  and  any  real  or 
imagined  threat  of  a  third  World 
War. 

The  Paris  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  printed  in  Paris  both 
revealed  that  the  Korean  armis¬ 
tice  talks  were  getting  big  head¬ 
lines  and  lengthy  stories  in  the 
newspapers  at  home.  Not  so  in 
London. 

It  was  rare  in  some  papers  to 
find  two  paragraphs  concerning 
Korea  on  the  front  page.  Some 
papers  didn’t  consider  it  front  page 
news.  We  got  the  impression  that 
Londoners  don’t  care  particularly 
in  knowing  what  is  going  on  in 
Korea.  If  they  do  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  only  brief  news  on  it. 

As  for  the  world  situation, 
threat  of  Russian  aggression,  etc., 
however,  it  seemed  to  us  that  pa¬ 
pers  in  London  and  Paris  showed 
a  little  more  sanity  in  printing 
what  might  be  called  “scare  news.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  10-11  —  West  Texas 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Sweetwater. 

Aug.  13 —  California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  north¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Oakland. 

Aug.  16-19 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Ocean  Terrace  Hotel,  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  N.  C. 

Aug.  18-24  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  93rd  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Atlanta  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  20-— California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  south¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Aug.  20-27  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  convention,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  27-PNPA  Eastern  Dail¬ 
ies,  regional  meeting,  Pocono 
Manor,  Pa. 

Aug.  27-28 — New  York  Stale 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Summer  meeting.  Hotel  James¬ 
town,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


At  home  speeches  by  politicians 
and  generals  warning  of  war  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  getting  big  head¬ 
lines  and  big  play.  Among  the 
people,  Russian  aggression  and 
war  talk  were  almost  daily  din¬ 
ner  table  topics  of  conversation. 

In  at  least  two  capitals  of  Eu¬ 
rope  such  talk  is  noticeable  by  its 
absence  among  the  peojile  and  in 
the  press.  It  didn’t  appear  to  us 
to  be  a  simple  matter  of  uncon¬ 
cern.  It  seemed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  concentrated  effort  to  refrain 
from  getting  overly  excited  or 
hysterical  about  it.  Some  may 
cite  this  as  a  “head  in  the 
sand”  approach,  but  basically,  the 
difference  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
public  pronouncements  on  the 
subject  in  Europe  whereas  in  the 
U.  S.  many  statements  come  from 
many  sources  calling  for  newspa¬ 
per  coverage. 

*  *  * 

France  was  having  Cabinet  dif¬ 
ficulties,  as  usual,  during  our  visit. 
At  that  time  the  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  Mayer,  was  attempting  to 
form  a  Cabinet  without  success. 
He  finally  gave  up. 

But  during  his  meetings  there 
was  an  unusual  service  provided 
to  the  press  by  the  police  outside 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

A  large,  modern,  motor  van 
was  parked  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  There  was  nothing  inside  but 
shelves  along  the  sides  and  tele¬ 
phones  for  the  use  of  reporters. 
The  mobile  unit  is  moved  to 
wherever  it  is  needed,  the  tele¬ 
phone  wires  are  strung  into  the 
building  and  the  press  is  in  action. 

There  are  few  public  buildings 
in  the  U.  S.  where  telephones  and 
other  facilities  are  not  adequate 
for  the  press  and  such  a  unit 
would  not  be  necessary  for  news 
coverage  at  those  locations.  But 
to  us  it  looked  like  a  satisfactory 
emergency  arrangement  for  an 
overflow  crowd  in  any  country. 

EDITOR  &  P 


2  Ad  Managers 
Praise  London 
Ad  Conference 

Foreign  countries  are  striving  to 
attain  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
United  States  in  the  advertisins 
field,  two  newspaper  advertising 
managers  reported  as  they  arrived 
in  New  York  Monday’  on  the 
Mauretania  after  attending  the  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising  Conference 
in  London. 

They  were  Leroy  Newmyer 
vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 
and  Herbert  Wyman,  advertising 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette.  Their  wives  accom¬ 
panied  them. 

“Honesty  in  advertising  was  the 
theme  of  the  conference,”  said  Mr. 
Newmyer  in  a  shipboard  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Piblishek. 
“They  do  not  have  better  business 
bureaus  or  laws  and  regulations 
governing  advertising  over  there, 
but  they  do  a  pretty  good  job. 

“The  advertising  men  of  the 
other  nations  are  striving  to  reach 
the  ethics  attained  in  advertising 
in  the  U.  S.  Manufacturers  over 
there  have  little  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“America  is  built  on  mass  pro¬ 
duction — that  has  made  us  great.” 
continued  Mr.  Newmyer.  “The 
demand  for  these  goods  is  created 
by  advertising.” 

“The  conference  was  on  a  broad 
level  and  studied  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  advertising  to  the  public 
and  its  future  development,”  said 
Mr.  Wyman. 

“It  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  our  associates  from  all 
countries  and  learn  their  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  added. 

“They  have  not  developed  a 
code  of  ethics  for  good  advertising 
practices,  as  we  have,  and  they 
seem  concerned  with  that  phase 
of  the  business. 

“Despite  the  limited  advertising 
opportunities  —  the  small  news¬ 
papers — they  have  developed  tech¬ 
niques  to  a  high  degree  and  have 
in  the  business  men  of  grea: 
ability.” 

Both  men  agreed  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  worthwhile  for  advertis¬ 
ing  men  of  all  the  30  nations  in 
attendance. 

■ 

Conn.  Publisher 
Leaves  $566,018 

New  Britain,  Conn.  —  John¬ 
stone  Vance,  publisher  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Britain 
Herald  who  died  April  11,  left  an 
estate  worth  $566,018,  according 
to  an  inventory  filed  in  Probate 
Court. 

The  major  part  of  his  holding 
—$461,968— was  in  stock,  includ¬ 
ing  933  .shares  of  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  stock  valued  at  $167,940. 

The  will  leaves  the  entire  estate 
to  his  widow.  Miss  Ann  Gauei 
Vance. 
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aECTRICITV  NOW  AVAILABLE 
TO  NEARLY  ALL  U.S.  FARMS 

Power  Companies  Celebrate  August  26  to  Sept.  1 
as  “FARM  ELECTRIFICATION  WEEK” 

Electricity  now  is  available  to  over  90  per  cent  of  America’s  occupied 
farms.  And  the  nation's  electric  light  and  power  companies  are  marking 
the  virtual  attainment  of  farm  electrification  with  special  ceremonies 
during  the  week  of  August  26  to  September  1. 

Evidence  of  the  growth  of  farm  electricity  is  in  the  record.  In  1923. 
only  about  200.000  American  farms  ha«l  electric  service.  Today,  it  is 
available  to  4.900.000  of  the  country’s  5,200,000  occupied  farms  as  a 
result  of  the  companies  and  local  electric  co-operatives  working 
together. 

The  electric  light  and  power  companies  pioneered  in  farm  electri¬ 
fication.  They  now  serve  nearly  half  of  America’s  farms.  Almost  the 
entire  remaining  half  are  being  served  by  the  local  electric  co-opera¬ 
tives.  The  electric  companies  are  proud  of  the  privilege  of  furnishing, 
at  wholesale  rates,  about  half  the  electricity  distributed  by  these  local 
electric  eo-operatives  to  their  customers. 

As  the  job  of  bringing  electric  service  to  farms  nears  completion, 
the  electric  light  and  power  companies  will  continue  to  co-operate  with 
local  electric  co-operatives  and  with  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  to  sponsor  research  to  put  electricity  to  work  in  more 
ways  for  more  farmers. 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

NeNomes  on  requtif  from  fhi>  magaiino 


Here’s  how  to  start 
a  chain  reaction! 


KNOXVILLE 


This  is  a  switch  ...  a  chain  reaction  that  goes  to  Oak 
Ridge!  It’s  a  chain  of  sales  that  starts  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  and  takes  in  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

First  step:  place  advertising  in  the  Knoxville  NEWS- 
SENTINEL.  This  one  paper  covers  95.8%  of  Knoxville,  a  city 
of  over  35,000  families  with  an  Effective  Buying  Income  of 
$5,269  per  family.  It’s  the  leading  paper  in  Oak  Ridge  and  all 
East  Tennessee,  and  in  a  trading  area  of  over  a  million  people. 

Read  by  107,080  daily,  112,699  on  Sundays,  the  NEWS- 
SENTINEL  carries  twice  as  much  national  display  linage  as 
its  nearest  competitor. 


Let  the  Knoxville  NEWS^SENTINEL  open  the  door  for  you 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK .  WorM.r«ftgroiii  S  ThtSun 


aiVElAND . f>reu 

PITTSBURGH . Prta 

SAN  PRANOSCO . N«wi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tim,, 


COLUMBUS . Cih'zM 


CINaNNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Poil 


Covington  odflion.  Cincinnofi  Post 

KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowt-SwiliW 


DENVER . RocEy  Mtn.  Now, 

BIRMINGHAM . Poil-Horold 

MEMPHIS . ProuScimiiar 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commortial  Appool 
WASHINGTON . Nowt 

Chicago  Son  Pronduo  DotroH 


EVANSVIUI . PrM 

HOUSTON . from 

PORT  WORTH . Ptm 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribum 

El  PASO . Hcmld-Pad 


andnnaM  PhRodolpMo  DoHoi 


Ganarol  Advorttslng  Oogartmont,  330  Park  Avonuo#  Now  York  City 


